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About Wrinkles 


If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles may be 
staved off almost indefinitely. But the question is— 
How is it possible to achieve this? 


The Natural Way of Preventing Wrinkles 
is to use 


Pears’ Soap 


The soap invented 125 years ago with this special pur- 
pose in view, and has never been equalled for its 
exquisite emollient and skin-vivifying properties. 








Its action is at once protective and preservative, main- 
taining the skin ina healthy condition and retaining 
its youthful freshness. 


The Great Matchless 
English 
Paes. for the 
omplexion Complexion 
Soap 














All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


FEATURES OF THE HOUSE OF 
TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
STATIONERY BRONZES AND CHINA 


HIGH STANDARDS PERFECTED 
PRODUCTS MODERATE PRICES 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
BRANCHES IN PARIS AND LONDON 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 37™ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“| have used Packer's Tar Soap for 40 years. 
If your new liquid is as good as the cake, | should 
like to try it. | enclose 10 cents for sample.” 


This is confidence born of long experience. 


Each ingredient used in the making of this 
soap, either in cake or liquid form, has always 
been selected on a quality basis. The purest of 
pine-tar is combined with other cleansing and 
healing agents in the proportion best adapted to 
the needs of the scalp and hair. 


The claims made for “Packer's” have always 
been reasonable. We do not say that it will grow 
hair Nature alone can do that. But we do claim 
that its systematic use is of the greatest aid in 
improving scalp conditions—thus con- 

tributing to the normal growth, 
health and lustre of the hair. 


Packers 


CAKE or LIQUID 


Tar Soap 


(Pare as the Pines) 


Send 10c for a sample half- 
cake—or a sample bottle—of 
Packer's Tar Soap. 

We will mail you on request 
our manual, “ The ir and 
Scalp —Their Modern Care 
and Treatment.” 





















































Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Have you a soul? | 


Is it immortal > 





Have you struggled with unbelief? 


COR RAE Cs MMMM 


Read the serial story—the most human piece of 
recent fiction—beginning in this issue: 


THE LAST CHRISTIAN 
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Send today for’ 


a sample bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and start your baby right 


Mellin’s Food Co.. Boston.Mass. 
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IV. THE TANGO. The fourth adventure of Susanne the Iconoclast 
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THE STORY OF THE MONTH. Itis a man’s confession; not a 
love story, but dealing with one of the strongest of human passions. 
It is not an adventure story, although it has the gripping suspense 

of great adventure , 79 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Across the Atlantic by Air.............. Cleveland Moffett 

The flight across the Atlantic by acroplane is not a possibility: it 
is acertainty. It may not take place this year or next year; but it 
will come. The pioneer attempt will be made this summer by the 
Wanamaker flier. Cleveland Moffett describes the difficulties that 
this flight presents; the preparations that are being made to meet 
them; and the great future which the trans-Atlantic flight will open 
up to air-navigation 
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is the story of Theodore N. Vail: how, from the beginning, he laid 
down the great liberal policies which were to raise the telephone from 
a “‘scientific toy” to an instrument of international welfare and 
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My Autobiography .. S. S. McClure 


In this chapter Mr. McClure tells of the later development of 
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Good Schools seek out the Good Homes 
MOST of the Good Schools in this country place 


their school advertisements in the pages of the best 
magazines. 


‘They know that through the right kind of magazines, 
they can reach the homes where good literature is appre- 
ciated and it is through a magazine like McClure’s 
that they reach all of the adult members of the family. 


Every month on the first page of the School Department 
in McClure’s, there appears a little paragraph in which 
we tell briefly the story of McClure’s School Service 
Department. It’s amazing—even to us—how much in- 
formation is sought through our Service Department, 
regarding schools in every part of the country. 


Perhaps the reason for such confidence in our School 
Service Department lies in the fact that this Department 
is conducted solely with the readers’ interest at heart. 


If the selection of the right school seems to be a difficult 
problem with you, perhaps by consulting McClure’s, 
you will find that this problem isn’t so difficult to solve 


as you imagined. 





Advertising Director 7 
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A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over > 323 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, (Including Policy Besar $260, 000 000) 297 Million Dollars 
i Capital and Surplus, over . 25 Million Dollars 
1 Amount Set Aside for Holders of Deferred Dividend 
‘ Policies, over . 31 Million Dollars 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders i in 1914, over . 6% Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . , 4 34 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to a | since organiza- 
j tion, over ‘ ; ; F j 300 Million Dollars 
1 Number of Policies in Fenea, ‘ ° 12 Million 


‘| Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, over , 92 Million Dollars 


Voluntary Concessions Paid a holders to —, 
nearly é - 18% Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 











Over Two Billion 

eee 406 Million 

GIBRALTAR Dollars 

Y Life Insurance 
in Force 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO.,-OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


] FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





=== 


—— 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 32. 








The Prudential 
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Williams 








Nothing ever touches this soap but your face. You 
hold the shaving stick by the metal holder, which 
allows you to use the last available bit of soap as 
conveniently as the first. 








Williams’ Holder-Top Shaving Stick is the 
last word in convenience and economy. 
Add to these qualities the absolute purity of the 
soap and its rich, creamy, lasting, abundant lather 
and you have a shaving luxury that is unsurpassed. 


THREE OTHER FORMS OF THE SAME 
GOOD QUALITY: 
s114 ’ : ; Hi d-Cov 
Williams’ Shaving Stick Winest fos: 
Williams’ Shaving Powder fits fst 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 
A sample of any one of these four shaving preparations 
will be sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps. 
Powder 
Cream 

























THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A " . Glastonbury, Conn. 









WILLIAMS’ JERSEY CREAM SOAP and our extensive line of Toilet soaps have 
the same softening, creamy, emollient qualities that have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
so famous. Ask your dealer for them. 
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Munsey’s Magazine 
is revolutionizing magazine making 


It is publishing a brand-new, full book-length novel 
. complete in each issue. This means that you geta 


$1.50 Book Every Month 


in The Munsey—$18.00 worth of books a year, and 
you can bank on their being good—no novel will get 
into The Munsey that isn’t good. 


These novels are attractively presented in large, clear 
rint, on fine book paper, profusely illustrated. 
Yon’t make the re of thinking they are old 

stories reprinted. On the contrary, they are new, 

fresh from the pen of the authors, and are published 
in The Munsey before going into book form. In 

Munsey’s Magazine they cost you 15 cents; in book | 

form, $1.50. But— 


In The Munsey you get 
a Complete, High-class, 
Illustrated Magazine 


in addition to the novel—a magazine that is sound 
and sane and better than the best day it has ever 





seen before. It is brilliantly and beautifully illus- 
trated, brilliantly and beautifully printed, and is jam 
full of human interest, high-class articles, with 
short stories, poetry and miscellany in abundance. 
The Munsey is double number in size. 


15 cents, all news-stands; by the year, $1.50 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 





Write to the Marketplace Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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The first volumes are being distributed, 
others will follow shortly 


The alert manufacturer supersedes his costliest machin- 
ery with more efficient tools. So must you, if you 
would be abreast of the times, discard your adequate 
encyclopedia of yesterday for the later and better 















Encyclopedia of Today 


Demand for latest authentic information isinsistent. The 
great Second Edition of the New International Encyclopedia 
will be the supply for this demand. 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


HISTORY: President Wilson's administration; the Mexican 
difficulty; the Baikan War; China with republican govern- 

ment: the amazing developments in Ulster; recent political 
life in South America; a wonderful article on Alaska; a 
splendid Semitic article, etc. nec new maps (in 
colors). Latest explorations and discoveries (North and 
South Poles, etc.) . 


STATISTICS: Complete returns of latest censuses through- 
out the world—trade in all countries, agriculture, education, 
mining, manufactures, revenue and expenditure, banking, 
including Postal Savings Banks, etc. 


ENGINEERING: Panama Canal, Cape Cod Canal and 
others, New York-Catskill Aqueduct, Los Angeles Aqueduct; 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway: new —_—ae in British Columbia; 
new bridges; Inland Waterways project: Panama Exposition 
buildings and others; no-an construction; advanced 
marine architecture: irrigation; latest steam turbine, etc. 


LATEST RESEARCHES: In chemistry (corpuscular 
theory of the atom, new gases in the atmosphere, radio- 
activity, colloidal chemistry, etc.); medicine (radium in the 
treatment of cancer, serum therapy, etc.); in surgery; in 
osteopathy: in archaeology (new frescoes from Tiryns Palace, 
Wace and Thompson discoveries in Thessaly, especially the 
Neolithic culture); in mechanics, philosophy, philology, 
psychology, (series of articles by Prof. Titchener); anthro- 


THOUSANDS 


followed our first announcement of this splendia Second 
Edition—a convincing, gratifying tribute to the excellence 
and practical value of the first edition, which is the standard 
authority in all important public libraries and educational 
institutions in this country. 


Immediate Subscription Secures the 
Special Introductory Price 


A special introductory price will be allowed 
those who place their order for the Second 
Edition NOW. 


The price will steadily advance as publication progresses. 
Therefore, if you would buy the Encycl ia at the 
lowest price at which it will ever be offe . your order 
should be forwarded immediately. The volumes will be 
delive-ed as rapidly as published, all charges paid. 


Research Bureau 


Each subscriber to this Second Edition will become a mem- 
ber of our International Research Bureau and may, without 
expense, consult this bureau freely on any or every subject 
of interest found in reading or conversation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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Lateness and Comprehensiveness 


It will contain a mass of important material not accessible 
in any other encyclopeedia, the nature of which is suggested 
in the following 






























pology (Ancient Types of Man, by Prof. Duckworth, Jesus 
College, Cambridge, England; Tribes of the Philippines), etc. 


ECONOMICS: The new Tariff, Banking and Currency Laws: 
Income Tax: Trust legislation and prosecution; agricultural 
credit; electoral reform; Ben Lindsey on Juvenile Courts; 
arbitration (industrial and international); Trades Unions, 
strikes, lock-outs, workmen's compensation act; child devel- 
opment and diseases; child labor; women in industry; mini 
mum wage; pension for mothers; old-age pension legislation: 
welfare work; conservation; eugenics, etc. 


ELECTRICITY: New theories of electricity and matter: 
electrification of steam railways; latest developments and 
uses of wireless telegraphy: wireless telephony; electric fur- 
nace work; nitrogen incandescent lamp: fixation of the ni- 
trogen in air for fertilization of soil; curative radiations. 


BESIDES: Latest progress in aeronautics, in automobile 
manufacture; latest inventions, manufacturing processes; 
new industries; railway safety and progress: safety at sea: 
latest military and naval practice and equipment: new edu 
cational methods, including Montessori system and the Wis- 
consin plan; medical inspection of schools; wild life or game 
protection; hundreds of new biographies, records of sports 
of all nations; Christian Science; items of latest interest 
in law, drama, painting, sculpture, religion, literature; the 
peace movement; the parcels post, etc. S 


OF ORDERS 


Contents and Characteristics 


New type throughout. 22 volumes (about an inch 
thick) of matter and an extra volume, “Courses = Pa 
of Reading and Study,” covering about 18,000 Oo” F 


pages. About 75,000 distinct articles. The q. 

same careful editorial methods that dis- <°. "Me. M.C 
tinguished the first edition will charac- © 5-14 
terize this Second Edition. Separate Co. 

maps (in colors) of all countries, ¢ Dodd, Mead 
states and important cities; hun- s & Company 


nN 


dreds of full-page half-tone en- 
gravings and thousands of 4 
cuts; over a hundred full- « 
page color-plates (ten or s 
more printings). Printed Ny 
on special “University 

Bible Paper” (thin, 9. 
light tough opaque). <. 
Send Coupon Attached - ” 4 
forfullinforma- .. *.” 
tion regard- ° 


449 Fourth Ave 
New York City 


Send me fuli informa- 
tion regarding your Sec- 
ond Edition of the New 
International Encyclopedia 
with details of special price,etc. 


Name 


ing publi- 

ecationand Vv Occupation 

special 4 

price. < XR  E—EE—E————— 
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HATEVER you are doing this 

month, see to it that Vogue does 
it with you. If you are buying your 
Spring clothes, yéu will certainly need 
the current Vogue. If, furthermore, you 
are refurnishing your Summer home, 
Vogue will bring you the newest ideas 
in warm weather household decoration. 


SMART FASHIONS 
FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


OW on sale. In this number 
Vogue’s famous department 
“Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes” 
is given the place of honor. In it you 
will find a selection of those models 
most adapted to her who wishes to cur- 
tail the cost of her clothes, without the 
least sacrifice of their smartness. Get 
your copy today—the supply is limited. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES 


HE next Vogue, dated May rst 

For this number we have procured 
the best new things offered by the 
leading furniture makers, spinners and 
weavers, rug makers, silversmiths, 
candlestick makers, and all the ingen- 
ious race of interior decorators Tell 
your newsdealer today to reserve the 
May 1st Vogue for you. 

Unless you subscribe to Vogue, tell 
your newsdealer to send you a copy of 
the April 15th issue, and surely to re- 
serve for you a copy of the May Ist 
issue. These numbers make it easy to 
solve just those Spring problems that are 
perplexing you most at this moment. 


YY ©@ eo 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 


2s cents a number $4 a year 
Twice a month Twenty-four numbers 
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of the North German Lloyd 


One Class (IT) Cabin steamers. Every convenience 
and safeguard—comfort without luxury—delicious 
meals. Write today for particulars of special 


5-weeks’ Vacation Tour 


to London, Paris and Berlin$ J 78-40 | 


All prospective travelers should 74 = unusual 
facilities and low rates provided 
Baliimere— Seothampten—Bremen Service : 


including Rhine Trip for 
Enclose 10c for copy ‘“How To See Germany. Austria and 
Switzerland’' by P. G. L.. Hilken. A comprehensive tra- 
vel guide in condensed form—essential to the tourist. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Gud Aoute 
Baltimore, Md. 


178 S. Charles Street 















Buy Southern Land—buy al! youcan 
—Prices now extremely low—natural in. 
crease will return your money in a few 
years—well farmed, annual profits will 
run even more. Dairying, livestock, poul- 
try, fruit and truck—these are a few of 
the big money-making lines. Along the 
Southern Ry., M. &O. andG. S. & F. Ry. 

are many openings. Write now for* ‘South. 
ern Field"* magazine end land lists, 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Ind. Agt., 
Room63 So.Ry.Washington, D.C. 
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erculosis nemia 


Pw neal Weak Children 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Box 539, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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the U S. We have it. 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
in the world for proof. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 5 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 






“Write to ae 4. 


Write us today Address 








iiustrated and described. Incubators and brooders. low 
price of stock and eggs for ha:ching. A perfect guide to all 
poultry raisers. Send Ic for this noted book. 

BR. H. GREIDER. Rex 24 


4 Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, many pages 
of poultry facts, different breeds in natural colors, 70 varieties 


Rb-ems, Pa. 





Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious eritics throughout 
the U 4 Unfolds the secrets of 
hap . 80 often revealed too late! No 
boo like’ it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects 





will, 
time, 





$2.00. 





The regular price is 

08. In order to in- 
troduce this work in- 
to as many neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 
for a limited 
send one copy 
only to any reader of S 
this Magazine, pest . red. 
paid, upon reeeipt of Descriptive circular giving tu and com- 

5 FREE. 


as this book is not meant for children. 
a wanted) : 

Marriage and Its Advan Age at 
Which to Marry Law Love 
Analysed. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
Choosing, Anatomy of Re uction. Ama- 
tiveness. Continence. Children. Genius, 


Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement 
Nursing. How a Happy Married Life is 





Diete ta’ of contents mai 





J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 


25 Rose Street 
New York City 
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if — To New York 


Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
—— 188 W.108St 
CLENDENING "S2° 
Select, homelike. economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons. $2.00 daily. Write for 
fa! Booklet H, with fine map of city. 
CANADA 


Whether a brief vacation or an 
extended tour our Baggage Policy 
enables you to travel with a care- 
free mind and thoroughly enjoy 
your trip. 


Atlantic City MARLBOROUGH- Gast ban ofewerntoe 
* E 
BOTEL DRISCOLL Above illustration shows but one section of sl] | dreds of dollars. 
U —— A cap tol. Near ificent and sumptuously fitted 
— — . AN e Open Air Piaza and Enclosed 1 , 
W a4 ‘eons ben Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the Indem apes _ 
ater, tt y ans 12! Ocean. The environment, convenienceand — loss from Sire, 
meome. Fete = 18- | comforts of the Mariborough-Blenheim and —— a 
Ea 150 us 3 rie %3,| the invigorating climate at Atlantic City Ee Fn cay Be 
Sur. $1.50 up. Booklet. * | make this the ideal place for Spring & Sum- cyt re 
_ MAINE meee. ny 80 ae ¥. wie Sas pemtecmely { ke} on chubienss 
illustrat 0oklet. Jos hite & Sons We are the oldest 
Best Salmon pane ae at Company, Proprietors and Directors.* ached cheak Samuaant 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J Compeny in America 
E Campe cnt Non Galen Hall, AuASTIOCY Ss | || Seren is tomes 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always fa al se 
open ways ready, always busy. e 
x iy NCE, COMPANY 


iad & ag Cehinn, with ote Boos and attendance unsurpassed.*_ 1S BANS AMERICA. 
Maine's a ney lake. Trout and salmon . . Bil Capital, $4,000,000 Burplus, $8,500,000 


Open May 15. Write W. BE. Ti \ <a ! 
ISLE OF | NANTUC KET | re nk 8 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 












































Sconset ( = 
t Cottage Clu Nantuckel, Mass. 
Open June Lith ine tion, Excellent 


—. Surf = te Golf. Tennis. 





day and up. dress Isaac Hil 


PEM eT iaed Smeal nes One rehnara, arate, A Tenor || Three Wonderful 
wh, OWNERSHIP MANAcenent || WACATION BOOKS 


a SEATTLE WASH. # — They list over 4,000 hotels, board- 
**12 stories of solid com- ing houses, farms and camps, with 
Hotel Savoy. fort.” concrete, steel & rates, in 


ble. At ter of English ¢ 
rpareie. At coneet of Sings. Beets ill. NEW ENGLAND 
von and health improvement The TRAVEL tod . 
peaareerital a The Vacation Land 


lectures. swimming golf. tennis hres exh Gaye 00 
hundred 
‘ave the Nova Scoria —Mountains, sea-shore, lakes, 
doar tt sereandngs scxcabiie ede ate New Brunswick woods, in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Cal supervision —— WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS — nTime Prince Epwaro | Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
THE SANITARIUM-BATTLE CREEK MICH. Box 109 (iemime Quearc Island, Connecticut. 
. : | Ant ma Just the practical facts you need. 
~ 300 Sent free. Write today, stating 


p Pp R A region you prefer. Address 


we Seno 15¢ Iw Stamps To} Gemenai PASSENGER AcENT, Vacation Bureau 
eee CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAKLWAYS. 1 | THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
L | Wolo he farther information. So. Station, Boston, Mass. 


RELAXATION, . RECUPERATION, L~ rm CIRCULATION, PREVENT! 7 
A Scientific School Of Health ‘M li =) aie This is the only place you cide ot Le 
where ail ailments are treated and patients Mudiavia Treatment. It is S directed A ALA Or. 
re taught how to live. Elimination — em... . eu. 4° George F. Butler, « di 

Ss waste is the foundation of Wire he Rromer: BOK ‘Kramer. india: — A “een 1 — tle of oad chase. 


L1G the basis of our treatment. hea wie 
with Engine $94.50 
Ready to Run > ———— 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at pregert eMenase petess, 
inelnding Family Launches, 8 Boats, Auto ts and Hunting 
Cabin Cruisers. We are the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacturers. 

A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 
Sixty-four different models in al! sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 
simplest motors made: start without cranking; only three moving parts; 
ten-vear-old child can run them. Boats and engines fully aranteed 

12,500 satisfied owners. Write todeg for large Free I)lustrated Catalog. 

DETROIT Bo! ROIT. MICH 
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A pipe on a field of onion symbolizes the 
kind of a breath so easily overcome and 
made pure by 


Has a distinctive flavor of rare deliciousness, 
imparted by aromatic antiseptic oils 
which cleanse and preserve the teeth and 
give your mouth a clean, fresh feeling. 


Holds 17 COMMON SENSE GUM CO. NEWPORT IN RHODE ISLAND 


Ie per slab 
~~ ao ; , or ball—5Sc 


p 2 ° per pack. 
plomas for [f . y Sold 


purity and 


Sone everywhere. 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 1 
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BECOME 
ANURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7ooo—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences of Chautauqua 
Nurses. Forty-eight illustrated lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 








Boyd Syliabic System—written with only nine characters. Ne “‘posi- 
tious’*"—no — lines’*—no “‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs"’- no “‘code 
» » practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 


ody, villi are time. £587 | oo eas bleh G my 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to§$125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
and I will send you a test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of MMlustrating 


& Cartooning 
1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 














sip drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 

the world. Turn your Talent into Our 

Students are filling high salaried . i ars 
enccessful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and I lustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 


irae roves] SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779 Applied Art Bidg. Battle Creek. Mich, 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


O OWN A GOOD BUSINESS OR 
GE r INTO A WELL PAID POSITION « 





Practical, thorough 
course with 


CAN BE EARNING S25 A WEEK UP. MAK 


ING SHOW CARDS. SIGNS. DESIGNING + 
COMMERCIAL ART, POSTERS ETC. / iz Aenne rte 


NO INBORN TALENT NEEDED te oes Bioe CLLvVti ano 


BE A BANKER 


oy opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, 
holidays off, vaey vacation with Rey: ood salary 
Learn at home. 2Dipic: joma | in ax mont atalog free 


ANERICAN SCHOOL OF BANNING. 106 Miclene. Building, Columbes . 


























German-—French— English 
Italian—Spanish 
or anv other language learned quickly and 
easily by either the Cylinder or Dise Cor 
tinaphone Method at home Write for 
FREE booklet today; EASY payment pian. 


Cortina Academy of 


















1088 Meeca Roliding, 1600 Bway, cor, 48th St., 8. Y. 















ze 


On Which Side 
of the Desk 
Are YOU? 


The man before the desk works with 
his Aands and is paid for his /ador. 
The man behind the desk works with 
his Aead and is paid for his knowl- 
edge. It is merely a question of 
KNOW ING HOW. 


The first step in ‘‘knowing how’”’ is 
simply a matter of cutting out, filling 
in and mailing us the coupon shown 
below. 


In return we will show you how to improve 
your position, increase your salary, or get 
into a more congenial occupation, without 
leaving home or losing an hour of time from 
your present work. 


There are no requirements beyond the 
ability to read and write, and the ambition 
to succeed. 


Thousands of men date the beginning of their 
success to the day they filled im this coupon. 
Take the first step in your own advance- 
ment today. Mail the Coupon NOW, 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee+seeeee 





TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ¢ 


Box 814, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Archite ctural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Supedmtantent 








Civil Service 


Bookk ee 
Stenogra _—_ 


Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Comm ercial Mustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Comm ercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 








Stationary Engine Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fisting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
Name . - — 
Present Employer 
St. and No. 
City State 
eee e ere eeeeeeeen ee eae ee een ee ee 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Bert DINGLEY DRIVING A KING CAR ON THE BIG AQUEDUCT SIPHON ACROSS Bovaguet Canon, Los ANGELES 


This Driver Knew His KING 


He knew its perfect balance, its “sure footedness” its powerful engine, its positive brakes, its 
absolute responsiveness; he knew this feat was possible with a KING. 

Such a venturesome drive is not recommended as a daily pastime, but every KING 
owner will be interested in this additional proof of the KING’S “faith to its trust’’—and every 
prospective owner will find a further reason for confidence in his purchase of 


**The Car of No Regrets’’ 
$ WITH EQUIPMENT—Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
1095 





Lighting System, $100 net additional. Prices F.O.B. Detroit. 


er Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor: 30-35 Horse Power: Unit Power Plant: Three Point Suspe n- 
; Center Control; Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete Electric Lighting; Left Hand Steer; Full Floating 
Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Stromberg Carburetor; 18-inch Steering Wheel: Rain-vision Wind Shield; 
Silk Mohair Top; Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear Doors; Complete Equipment. 
DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! We may have a proposition for your district. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52d St. Service Department, 244-252 West 54th Street 
ej = shes ae - 
J\@ THE CAR. OF NO REGRETS S| 
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The Last Chance 


to get the new I:ncyclopaedia Britannica, at the present 
low price,ends May 28th. After that it will cost $29 more. 







AY 





Any order mailed in an envelope postmarked with a date later than 
that will be regretfully, but firmly, declined. 






In England the price was raised on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
the publishers, at first intended to increase the prices in 
America on the same day. But they recognized that it 
would be absolutely impossible to give Americans a fair 
chance to buy the book without allowing more time for 
inquiries and correspondence than was needed in so small a 
country as England. So Cambridge University has given 
you until May 28th, but no Jater. 





















Our (suarantees in regard to this offer 
of The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) are: 





(1)—that the present low prices will be ad- the 11th Edition is genuine India paper, 


vanced by $29 to $50 a set (according to (4)—that the leathers used for the bindings 


the bindings) on May 28th next. are the best quality of sheep and goat 


(2)—that no “‘pirated’’ or counterfeit version skins—unsplit: that is, preserving the full 
y of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I1th natural thickness. 
Edition, can be sold. The new edition (5)—that if an order is sent at once, the 
has been set up, electrotyped, or inted and complete set will be promptly delivered, 
bound in this country; and is fully copy- provided that a first payment of only 
righted under the laws of the United c 
States, as well as under the terms of the 
Bern Convention. 


$5.00 (or a remittance for the cash price) 
is sent with the order. The only limita- 
tion of this guarantee is that the order 
(3)—that the India paper used in printing must be sent to us immediately. 





» If you want information, write the New York Office. If you want to 
see sets in each style of binding, call at any of the offices below. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
120 W. 32d St. 945 Drexel Building People’s Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
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THE LAST MINUTE 


will come when the post-office people at your place handle the last outgoing letter 





postmarked “May 28th.” If you don’t see this notice (or don’t attend to it) until you 
have no time to write a letter enclosing the remittance, you can TELEGRAPH 


or telephone to eur nearest office. A set will then be reserved for you. 
(The addresses of the offices are on the first page of this notice ) 


The 29 magnificent volumes will be delivered to you at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of your first payment of ONLY $5.00. It will be quite 
easy for you to complete the purchase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. And every day you will' be getting out of it 
direct, practical information that will greatly add to your earning capacity or 
to the economies that wide knowledge enables a man to make. 

No Time Left We cannot describe the contents of the Britannica properly in this small 


to Ask Questions 5P#°* but you must already have heard it praised by people who are using it. 
The facts about the offer are all here. 





You will find at the end of this brief notice an order form that shows you that you can pay for 
your Britannica in almost any way you wish—choosing, for example, the system of 12 or 17 or 20 
monthly payments—oer paying as little as $5.00 a month. 





*‘Make hay while the sun shines!’’ is a good saying. If you do not order your set of the 


Britannica now, at the low price, it is absolutely certain that you will have to pay more or go 


without it; for May 28th ends the sale at the temporary prices. 


WHY YOU MUST HURRY 


This first sale of the Britannica, which is just ending, 
is at very low prices, in order to popularize the book 
as rapidly as possible 

You will realize very quickly how low these prices 
are, when we tell you that $1,500,000 was paid for 
contributions and for the eight years of editorial work, 
before a single sheet of paper was printed. And 
$2,500,000 was spent in manufacturing the first batch 
of sets. So that there was actually $4,000,000 locked up 
in the Britannica before the publishers began to get 
any of their money back. 


Such a large sum of money cannot be left out- 
standing indefinitely. And the price is now being raised 
so that people who buy the book after May 28th will 
make a larger contribution toward the preliminary 
expenses by paying $20 more than you need pay now. 


In one way, too, this “hurry-up” is just as much 
for your good as for the publishers’. You must have 
heard enough about the new Britannica to know it is a 
book you ought to use, and to give your childrena 
chance to use. And very likely you have for some 
time had it in your mind that you would buy the 
But what a man can do any time, 
he is pretty likely to put off doing all his life. The 
plain fact is that anybody who wants to buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the cheapest price, and 
on the easiest terms of payment, must act at once— 
signing and sending in sow the order form (on 


book some day 


the last page of this advertisement), with only $5. 
Otherwise he will let the chance slip by him. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
WORK 

29 VOLUMES. 

44,000,000 WORDS OF TEXT. 

41,000 ARTICLES. 

30,024 PAGES. 

14,689 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


450 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 
IN COLOR. 
300 MAPS, SHOWING 125,000 PLACES. 


500,000 SEPARATE REFERENCES IN THE INDEX. 


There are 1,500 contributors, of 21 different countries, 
including the chancellors, presidents and principals of 
54 universities and colleges, besides 650 other members 
of the faculties of these and 2 other such institutions; 
101 members of the staffs of observatories, laboratories 
and surveys; 126 ambassadors, diplomatists, and officials 
of various governments; 327 historians; 107 agricultural 
ists and biologists; 62 business men and manufacturers; 
75 physicians and surgeons; 72 engineers and architects, 
75 lawyers; 161 theologians; 79 naval and military 
officers; 93 chemists, physicists, and mathematicians; 65 
meteorologists, geologists and astronomers; 64 geogra- 
phers and explorers; 72 economists and sociologists; as 
well as other specialists of other kinds, representing, in 
all, 64 distinct professions and occupations. 
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according to the bindings—that will be the difference after the end of the sale. 


An Effort Worth Making 


Even if you have to make some sacrifice to buy the 
Britannica, as a good many subscribers tell us they 
are doing, it is worth making sacrifices for The 
small first payment—all we ask for now—is nothing in 

parison with what the Britannica can do for you and 
for your whole family, within a few weeks after you 
have put it into your home. 


For the Young People 

Nothing does children more good than the use of a set 
of the Britannica. Even before they are old enough to 
read the volumes themselves, they will be instructed, as 
well as entertained, whenever you show them some of 
the 14,689 pictures in the book, and tell them what it 
says about the marvels of art and nature. 

Sending your order tod« is making sure that your 
children will have their fair chance. 


No. 2. BOOKCASE 





“Strike While the Iron Is Hot!” 


is sound advice. If you let May 28th slip by before 
ordering the Britannica, you will lose $29 or more. And 
it would be a much more serious loss than that if you 
never ordered it at all, which might easily happen if 
you don’t do it now. Next month you certainly would 
not enjoy paying the increased price, for you will remem- 
ber that you could have got the book cheaper before 

May 28th. Perhaps you could perfectly well afford to 
pay $29 more in June; but a man hates to admit to 
himself that he has let a good chance slip, and that he 
is injuring himself for being behind-time. 


The Bookcases 


We supply, to subscribers who want them, special 
bookcases, in three styles, for the Britannica. 

No. 1 has the advantage of holding the volumes at 
a slope, which is a great comfort to any studious person 
using the Britannica for hours every day. 

No. 2 takes the volumes in two tiers, and is very cor 
venient in a small room, as it is only 1) inches wide 

No. 3, costing only $3, isa thoroughly sound case, holds 
the volumes at a slope, and will suit anyone who would 
like to stand his set, in this case, on a table or desk top. 
But of course it is not so handsome as No. 2 

The prices of these bookcases are shown in the 
order blank on the other side of this page. 

The special bookcase for the Full Suede set is in- 
cluded in the price of that binding 


Dates for Deliveries 

If you order within 48 hours after this magazine 
reaches you, you ou ght to be in time to get one of the 
sets that are now printed and bound and packed all 
ready for immediate delivery. Of course we cannot 
absolutely guarantee that you will not have to wait a little 
while, even if you order in the beginning of May; for 
this notice had to be prepared at the end of March, and 
when it was written we couldn’t tell how large a demand 
there might be during April 

One thing, however, is quite sure 
the very last moment, and order only a few days before 
May 28th, you will have to wait until the end of July, 
or even until August, for your set. 


First Payment Now and Delivery at 
Your Convenience 

If you are going to be away from home this summer, 
or for any other reason you would rather not have your 
set delivered until S« pte mber or October, you can pay 
$5 now, and have the volumes held for you until Fall. 

We suggest this because we know that at the beginning 
of summer many readers will be taking a vacation, and 
if it will suit you just as well to have your set delivered 
later, it will suit us a great deal better; for we shall 
have all we can do to ship sets fast enough to those 
people who are in a hurry to use them. 


If you wait until 





No. 3. THE PORTABLE STAND 
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THE END OF THE SALE 





is so near that you have no time to waste, and if you live anywhere near one of our offices, perhaps you 
can go in and see the various styles of binding at any of the addresses on the bottom of the first page. 


During the last week our offices will all be open 
until 8 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 25th, 26th and 27th, and until 12 o’clock, mid- 
night, on the evening of Thursday, May 28th. 

If by any chance you should not see this magazine until 
the last moment, you can secure a set on Thursday evening 
by telegraphing or telephoning to any of these offices. 


The India Paper and the Bindings 


The India paper used in the new Britannica makes 
the book three times as light, and one-third as bulky as 
the cheaper paper used in ordinary books. 


India paper has never before been used in making 
volumes of suchsize. The public quickly discovered that 
it made the new Britannica a delightful book to read 
while one sits in an armchair, instead of having to lean 
over the table on which a heavy volume would have to 
rest. Our introduction of this delightful paper is univer- 
sally recognized as a great revolution in the publishing 
business. 

Another revolutionary improvement we have made is 
that the Full Sheepskin, the Full Limp Suede, and the 
Full Morocco bindings all have flexible backs, so that 
the volume opens out as flat as a sheet of note paper, 
and lies open without ‘having to be clutched. In 
addition to this, the sides of the Suede 
volumes (which are as soft and as 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., 
120 West 32d Street, New York. 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia’ Britannica, 


published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. 
first payment 


for India Paper 
r1th edition, 
I enclose $ 
being Bt ~ fall) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 


friendly to the hands as a high-grade 
glove) are so yielding that the volumes 
can be rolled up in the hand, or slipped 
into a grip or a coat pocket to supply 
the best of reading on a journey. 


The FULL MOROCCO bind- 


29 volumes, 


on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the K I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 


ing is necessarily expensive, and we 
recommend it only to people who are 
buying for presentation to others. 


F.O. B. N.Y. 


[] CLOTH (ordinary covers) 


F ULL 7) SUEDE 


*rayer-Book Style). 


_— — — —— —_—— 
late ao = _y 2 


Vame 


Address 


Occupation 


'f in business i 
add business address. \ 


[] (1) Single tier, solid mahogany : 
payments for the book are completed). 





J (3) Portable oak stand ; $3.00 cash. 


lf you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below. 
$14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00 after 


Please indicate binding desired by marking X in one of the squares. 


[ ] (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each), 


The SUEDE, with its exquisite 
surface, its corners rounded in prayer- 
book style, and its tasteful mole-color, 
is so unusual and fascinating, that it is 


es el. After May 28th ~ ; - . 
Ho: tf miGhananaessao + thi price wilt | foelly quite, ae attractive ae the 
ae 5 be a The FULL SHEEPSKIN binding 
Cash Price > 397.75 is a rich dark green color, burnished, 

FULL sHREPeKIN flexible). and will wear as long and as well as 
$7 monthly payments of $00 , : ' the Morocco. Only the people who 
-_— = sn ~oe 7.50 This price will have seen the Suede or the Full Mo- 
— rs - «+ 10.00 and 1 of $5.00 be $36.50 more rocco can believe it to be possible that 
= a ; boy after May 28th. any book could be handsomer than this. 
4 ‘ . 42.06 The CLOTH binding is of thor- 
Cash Pr - 166.75 oughly sound workmanship. 


If any one of our staff were asked by 
a personal friend which binding he had 


46 monthly payments of ° s $5.00 a : . fs 
30 . % 7.50 This binding will better buy, the answer would probably 
> a os Lo cost $45.00 more be: ‘If you haven't got to consider a 
g « “ * * 9665 after May 28th. ‘‘little more expense, buy the Suede. 
$« z - + (529 **If you feel just now like economizing, 
Cash Price 210.25 ‘*buy the Sheepskin. If you think that 
FULL MOROCCO (flexible). ‘* the Cloth is the best you can afford, buy 

47 monthly payments of © -s $5.00 ‘*it, and put the other bindings out o 
ae ie ee 7.50 and : hy After May 28th **your ws cat will be Guests 
2 > s ~~ 0 this binding will ““with it.’” 

> “ ae: po 52 t $50.00 m . : 

; ‘ -° Ee ow _ If you buy a Cloth set now, we 
Cash Pre . . . . . 21758 will at any time exchange it for one 


1914. of the leather bindings, asking you 
to pay only the present difference 
between the two, notwithstand- 
ing that the difference will 
have become very much 


larger. 

As o7 per cent of our subscribers have 
chosen the India paper, we have not wasted 
space by lengthening this order form to cover 
the case of the exceptional people who want sets 
printed on the thick paper. Butanyonecanwrite 
to one of our offices for a special order form— 
sending $5 to reserve a set. The thick paper 
set in Cloth now costs $130.50 (only 25 cents a 
volume less Ny. Cloth - 4 = - 
sets) or 29 monthly payments ; cost 
$29 more after May 28th. 


ucc—y] 
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The McClure’s School Service a 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 








SUMMER CAMPS 





Marne, Denmark, Moose Pond. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
Thirteenth Season. Three separate camps (ages 9 to 21). For 
Illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. anv Mas. C. E. Cons 








Sargent Camp <i Girls 


eed a ger Cra nas 


O,N.H. = Dr. 
On our own lake. Surrounded by 250 acres of spruce and 
1100 feet above the sea. All field and water sports. 
and crafts. Nature study. Music. Dancing. Food from 
farm, Camp mother. Outdoor fireplace. Songs and stories 
around the camp fire. Forillustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 24 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Newion Center, Water St. 
Quanset The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Tenth Season. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest conditions. 
Exceptional training in Land Sports. Original musical comedy 
under able leadership. Riding,Weaving, Crafts Jewelry. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Ham™atr 





New Hampsuree, Lake Morey, Vt., & Lake Katherine. 
Tenth Season. For Girls. Healthful location 
Aloha Camps Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports. Ten- 
nis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineer- 
ng. Substantial house. New assembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ 
velfare our first care. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. E.L.Guuicx, Hanover, 
\. H. Till May 1, care of Miss Ellen Farnsworth, Lexington, Mass 





CAMP FOR GIRLS 


he tape bemag ht] = fem 
in agrove of 100 feet above Lake 
Morey, Faitlee, Vt. 











(Ridt 
School 
Exercises) 


Life for 
Your Boy 


In the 
summer your 
boy yearns for the great 
outdoor life in the vast 
green fields, on the water and in the cool, quiet 
wood. A summer vacation at Culver will de- 
velop vigor and nerve, up-build him in body and 
mind and prepare him for another winter of 
study or work. A Naval School, a Cavalry 
School, and a Woodcraft School. Name cata- 
logue of sch2ol that interests you. Address 














Marne, Denmark, Denmark Inn, Moose Pond, 
Camp Winona 
Por Boys (8 to 15 years of age). Seventh Season. For Illus- 
trated Booklet address 
Cc. E. Cons, 





= 
Massacuusetts, Salem, 41 Shore Road : 

PY Twelfth Season. On Lake 
Camp Winnecook for Boys (yn ee ein Maine, 
Best location in N. E. Tents in the pines. Land and water sports. 
Archery, Woodcraft, Camping trips. Tutoring, Photography, In- 
dian lore and Manual Arts under experts. Camp Booklet 

Herpert L. Ranp, Director. 





MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, Room 342, ~~ Bldg. » — 
; Lake Winnipesaukee, N : 
Camp Idlewild for Boys Long Lake, Harrison, Maine. 
23rd year. 2 complete campe—Senior and Junior. Seniors spend 
July in Maine, August in N. H. Juniors reverse. 6 motor boats, 
28 canoes, aquaplanes. Illustrated booklet. Address 
Joun M. Dick, B. D. 
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It is important to choose rightly for your girl—write McClure’s 
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SUMMER CAMPS WASHINGTON, D. C., GEORGIA, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 





New York, New York City, Hotel McAlpin. 
; $ Comfortable sum- 
Blue Mountain Family Camps for one ioen 
plumbing, baths, wit hotel service, home table, $15 up. Wilton, Me. 
Exclusively for refined pedple All sports, boating, canoeing, good 
fishing, garage, livery. Also large bungalows with single and double 


rooms. Separate organized camps for boys and girls. Illus. booklet 
Irvine I. McCoL. 





New York, larrytown, N. Y., Box C-5 “ as " 
On Lake Champlain. ‘ort 
Repton Camp for Boys Henry, Essex Co., N.Y., June 
30-Sept. ret Boating, swimming, all outdoor sports. Cruising 
on motorboat, organized hikes through Adirondacks, etc. In per- 
sonal Ghargé of headmaster of Repton School. For illustrated 
catalogue address 0. C. Roacn 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 912 
BANTAM LAKE, 
Summer Camp Litcurtecp Hiiis, CONN 
Ninth Season. 11oo feet altitude Splendid facilities for all 
aquatic and athletic sports. Coaching under supervision of Head 
Master of Irving School. Address 
J. M. Furman, A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


Camp Winnisquam for Boys 

On Lake Champlain. Mountain, river and lake trips 
Launch, boats and canoes; 2 baseball diamonds; 3 
tennis courts; cottages and tents. Booklet. Address 
1.A. Furnner, A. M., Headmaster, Huntington School 





Distaicr or Cocumera, Washinzton, Mintwood Pl. and roth St. 

: For Girls. French Residence Elective, 
Bristol School Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Col- 
legiate Courses. New $50,000 additional fire-proof building. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool Basketball, tennis. Literature, Psy- 
chology, Civics, by Meramst E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., ex- 
President Amherst College Muss Atice A. Brisror, Prin. 





Disrraict or Cotumata, Washington 
A home school, preparatory and 
Chevy Chase Seminary finishing, for young ladies. Lit- 
erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of 
eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington's 


“Suburb Beautiful." Artesian water. 
Me. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals. 





Drstreatct or Cotumeta, Washington 


Fairmont—A Home School for Girls 


Regular and Elective Courses Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression. Outdoor sports. 





Distaict or Cotumse1a, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave 
A Scnoo. ror Grats. Established 1892. 
Gunston Hall Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art, and Expres- 
sion. Building specially planned for the school. Athletics. 
Mes. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Crark, LL. A., Associate 





and individual tastes. 


Open-air life near Nat! 
Address Boz 152, 





Write to the Marketplace 








Disraicr oF Co_umsBia, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 
dential section of the National Capital, overlooking 
Dupont Circle. Delightiul school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Modern 
Languages. Outdoor 8; orts. Sight-seeing each week 
$600 a year upward. 

Epwarp W. Tuompson, Prin. 








Distaict or Cotumsia, Washington, 2103-09 S Street, N. W 
ry ; The Smallwood- Wilbur School for 
Washington Seminary Girls. Academic, Special and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses, offering advanced 
English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class 
Gymnasium. Tennis. 
Mrs. G. T. SMALLWoop, Mrs. Wm. A. Wiisur, Principals. 


District or Cotumsia, Washin gton. 

;. For girle and young women. 
Washington College Located within National Capital; 
park of 10 acres; choicest educational and social advantages; 
refined associations, most beautiful home life. Preparatory, Certifi 
cate and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Literature on request Address F. MENEFEE. President 


Georeia, Gainesville. 


Brenau College and Conservatory 
Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College of highest grade; 
tory in affiliation. The South's representative among 
national colleges for wo'nen. Students from 30 states. Catalogue 
and boo'let, “The Brenau Girl” on request. 


MARYLAND, Frederi ck 
(Formerly The Woman's College.) Offers a 
Hood College etandard A. B. course, Preparatory depart- 
ment for applicants who have not completed fourteen units. Also 
courses in Music, Ar t, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
couse in Padagogy. Terms $300. Catalogue on request 
Josern H. Aprre, Pd.D., President. 


ws3- Maryland College for Women is. 























Mosc Haut Gone s Haut Oewras Hau Gaace Haw 


The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding the strain of great 
numbers ; Wistery, of 61 successful years; Leeation, suburbs of Baltimore 
near Washington, 500 ft. elevation; Strength of its various courses of 
study leading to degrees: new fireproof buildings; private baths: swim- 
ming pool, Gymnasium, Field Sperts. Twe and three-year courses for 

igh School juates: Scperior Music Conservatory: Graduate Sehools 
of Domestic Selence and Elecutiea: Non-sectarian ; elevating home life. 
For catalogue and view hook address 

OHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D. D.. Box N. Lutherville, Md. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston 
General course with Household Science. College Preparation. 


Address 
Miss BeretHa Baitey, Principal. 





MAsSacnussEtts, Cambridge, 40 Concord Avenue. 
The Cambridge School for Girls 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities. Attractive Dormitory, In- 
spiring Teachers, Splendid Equipment in Every Department. Ten- 
nis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address 

Miss Corr. Head Mistress. 





MAssSaACHuUsETTS, Boston, 4 Arlington Street, Box M. 


Miss McClintoek’s School for Girls. 
A combination of city and country life Arts and Crafts. Native 
teachers in languages. Resident and day pupils. All athletics. 
Miss Mary Law McCurntocx, Principal. 


Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
To fit the girl in the right school is difficult McClure’s can help you 
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Lasell Semi 

For Young Women 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. Ten Miles from Boston 
Home making in all its phases is thoroly taught 
at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and 
sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, 
cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under 
the supervision of competent teachers. 
Regular college preparatory and special courses, 
including art and elocution. Music faculty of 
ten teachers, organ, piano, violin and voice. 
Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other 
sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban 
location. Twenty acres, 12 buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 





112 Woodland Road 











ror GIRLS 


‘s miles 
from Besten 


b+. ——y pool, 


Eaeepeoal onper opportunities, 


66 Summit Street 


Foliage Place. 
Missouri, Mexico, 1203 College a> Manes 
oO IN 

Hardin College and Conservatory ae 
Junior College, standardized by University of Missouri. Preparatory 
courses for or business. Domestic Science. Conservatory. 


Music—German standards. Art and Expression. Well endowed. 
Modern equipment. Joun W. Mitton, A. M., President. 


New Jersey, Hackettstown, Box M. 
For Girls. Possesses 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 27 \sdvantare of- 

of price. Certificate privileges. 

College Preparatory and 

Two years’ college courses for high school 
JonaTHAN M. Meexsr, Ph. D., Prin. 








general finishing courses. 
4 Catal 

















ROGERS 


Hall School 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park FOR GIRLS 


38 Minutes from Boston. Thorough preparation for college. Advanced 
courses for graduates of high schools. Domestic Science, Handi- 
crafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced 
instructors in charge of all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. For catalogue address 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





New Jersey, Englewood, Box 605 
College preparatory and 


Dwight School for Girls Collss* preparston 
cates accepted by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils in- 
sures individual attention. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New 
York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address 

Miss CrercuTon and Miss Farrar, Principals 





New Jersey, Orange 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated cat- 
alogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEArp. 








On- the - Hudson 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of 

river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, No entrance examinations. Out- 

Sports and recreation. Riding, physical 
culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two 

~ hours from New York. Address for 
wes booklet, mentioning this magazine, 











Heathcote Hall. 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Gisls. A country 


school with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of six- 
teen instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and Drawing 
Healthful outdoor life. 40 minutes from Grand Central Station. 


Miss C. E. Mason te 


’ Hudson, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes 








usic, Art, —_ 
ature, Languag 
Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. 
European travel class 


For catalogue address Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M., Leck Box 708 
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Catalogue and views. add 
’ Mrs. E Russel Beeps te fon Princi, 








New York, Binghamton 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and other colleges 
General course. Music, Domestic Science. New gymnasium 


Dormitory for very young gfris. 
Tue Misses Hype, Ecta Vircinta Tones, A. B.. Principals 















For Girls 
Preparatory and vocational courses. M usic, 
art, post-graduate and special work. Certifi- 
cate privilege 47th year Separate house 
for younger girls. Send for Illustrated Year 
a“ Address Lower School 
LARA Cc. FULLER. ncipal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


~ New Yorx, Poughkeepsie, Box 806. 
Putnam all Vassar Preparatory School for girls. 









Refers to 
Dr. James M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College, Dr 
Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Univer 
sity. Certificate admits to Vassar and other leading Colleges. Ad 
dress Evicen Cuzet Bartietr, A. B., Prin 


Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan University; 





New Yorx, Troy 
For Girls. torst year. On the 
Emma Willard School fii, Cite, Jot year, On.the 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses. Certificate a Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Gy si with ewi i 
pool. Catalogue on request. Muss Eviza Kevras, Ph. B., Principal 

Norara Caroma, Charlotte. 

; and Conservatory of Music for 
Elizabeth College Women. $300,000 college plant 
17 experienced teachers from the best universities and conserva- 
tories. Healthful suburban location in Piedmont district. De- 
partments—Literary, Music, Art, Expression, etc. Catalogue 
on request Cuas. B. Kina, President 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. Box 103 


; H For Girls. “ The Moun- 
The Birmingham School, Inc. For Gits. The Moun- 
Line P. R. R. 100 acres of park .and, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 
teachers in resi fence. Colle re prep. courses for girls not going to col- 
lege. Music, Dom. Science. Dancing. Physical work in gym. and ath- 
letic field under trained director Cataloeue A. R. Garer. Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, So Bethlehem, Box 233. 


Bishopthorpe Manor % “iss toc), for 5 imited number 


Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High School 
graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Domestic Art, Arts and C Crafts and 
Elocution. For booklets address C. N. Wyant, Pri 
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Levene we can suggest the school your girl needs—McClure’s 
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Jenkintown, Pa. (23 minutes from Philadelphia) 
Has a twofold aim: to discover and 
develop each pupil's aptitude for 
some definite life-work; and to 

seek true culture through 
academic and social train- 
ing. These are of equal 
importance. And 
both are success- 

fully accom- 
plished 

here. 





arten elec- 
tives. Free, healthful country y life near 


Philadelphia. Unusual ole ay Rooms 
with private baths. ‘ool; Athietic 
Field, and new Goan “Tistaite terms. 


Apply for catalogue to 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President. Box 401 =D 
Rev. D. R. KERR, D. D., LL. D., Associate 


PENNSYLVANIA, Holliday Som oun Cl ities Seth Bee 

’ or Girls. (Highlan .) - 

Miss Cowles’ School por efit Cullens Caveats 

privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 

Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. 

Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address the Secretary. 
Emma Mitton Cowrgs, A. B., Head of School. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J. 
Penn Scuoot For GIRLs College Preparatory, 
Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science Cours». Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports, 
Rooms with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. Rates $425 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. Maciut, A. M., Prin. 


Souts Carotma, Charleston 
Ashl Hall A echool for girls, offering a broad variety of 
ey courses, including college preparation with cer- 
tificate privileges to best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 
acres, with modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern 


climate. Catalogue on request. 
Mary VARpRiIne McBeg, M.A., Principal. 








— ai ar Select H Coll Higher C 
mited, t Home College igher Cul- 
Buford College | ure of Women. Splendid location, equip- 
ment, opportunities. wens years’ College Course. Conservatory 
advantages in Art, Music, Exp m. Corresponding degrees. 


Re-opens Sept.10. Year-book H free. 
Mr. E. G. Burorp, Regent. Mars. FE. G. Burorp, President. 


WarDBeimont 


Cite at Continuing, on beautiful Belmont Hill, BELMONT 
OLLEGE fer Young Women (25th year) and WARD 
SEMINARY te for Young Ladies (50th year). 
Nashville, Tennessee 
IRA LANDRITH, President. J. D. BLANTON, Vice-President. 
Will open in its completed half-million-dollar 








Expression and Physical Education. Students 
from over 30 States) Separate hall for girls 
under 14. Certificate privileges. Attendance 
limited. Send for catalogue Also View Book. 


MISS JENNIE M. MASSON, Registrar. 





Petersburg, 207 College Place. 


Southern Female College j272¥°5.,,33°90° Bsc: 


after highest Virginia standards. Special System of Social Train- 
ing. Five buildings | with grenesien. Regular and special courses, 
Music, Art, Science. Ideal climate. Modern 
ai Outdoor athletics. Home life. AntHur Kyte Davis,A.M. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
The girls’ schools advertised in McClure's are good schools 
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VIRGINIA AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





ollins College Wixom 


Founded 1842. College Course (4 pears), Be Preparatory (2 


x ears), Music, Art, etc. 


On an estate of 700 acres, in the beautiful 


alley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Buildings ote pped 


for 250 students and 35 officers and teachers. Catalogue an 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, 





views. 
Box 326, Hollins, Virginia 





8th YEAR. Location: 
Mountains, in Virginia, near tridwe. 
Rare health record. Courses: ( + he Pre- 
paratory, with certificate privilege to best col- 
leges, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic 
Science, etc. I : Pe: sonal attention 
to life, manners, ara.t et Outdoor 
Sports: Large grounds. Buil ling: Beautiful 
and commodcdious. Students from every section. 
Recommended |»y Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $295. 


in oy Ridge 
N 


UTHERN SEMINARY, Box 981, Buena Vista,Va. \) 


Sweet Briar College 


Sweet Briar, Va. 





- ee 
= saa 
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For Women 


A four years’ collegiate course lead; to the A. B. degree. A 
sub-freshman department prepares for college. Strong music 
department. Located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres Health conditions 
neurpassed. On | ag Railroad south of Washington. 
Ninth year opens Sept. 22, 1914. Catalogue and views sent 
on application. 





Dr. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 110 J 


Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


‘One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
— ™ famed for health 
a and beauty of 

scenery. Elec- 

tive, Prepara- 

tory and Col- 

lege Courses. 

Music, Art, 

Expression, 

Domestic Sci- 

ence. Super- 

vised athletics. 

Students from 32 

States. For cat- 

alogue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 








Vircintia, Staunton. 
Stuart Hall (FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
FEMALE INSTITUTE) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Diploma 
for general and music courses. College preparation. Founded 1843. 
Catalogue and Book of Views on request 


MARIA PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal 





Vircrnta, Bristol, Box 129. 

: a 1 For Girls and Young Wo- 
Virginia Intermont College men. 30th year. Boarders 
limited to 150. Prep, and Jr. College courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Dom. Science Music a specialty Modern equipment. Delightful 
climate. Large campus Close supervision of health and habits 
Terms $200 to $300. Catalog J. T. Henperson, A. M., Pres 


Vircrta, Abingdon, Box 230 
Founded 1853. A 
Martha Washington College Founiel "853. in 
the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft “aititude 4 years’ 
college work, also Preparatory Department, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus. Terms, 
$275 to $325. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lone, D. D., President 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


MUSIC TEACHER 


Do you need inspiration and 
suggestive help in your work ? 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Attend the six weeks (June 22 to 

August 1) session of the North- 

western University School of 

Music. For twenty-five dollars you 

will receive 72 hours of class in- 

struction in Piano-teaching Meth- 

ods, Harmony, Musical Analysis 

and Hist of Music. Also op- 

portunity for expert private in- 

struction in piano, violin, voice or 

organ. Evanston is one of the most 

beautiful residential cities in the 

West, on the wooded shore of Lake Michigan, one-half 
hour from the heart of Chicago. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston,Iilinois 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg- 
islature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practice 
Instruction in science and practice largely individual. Term begins 
Sept. rsth Write for catalogue 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. SarGENt, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to, 
Tue SECRETARY. 





Onto, Oberlin, Drawer s. 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 

Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
with Dr. Montessori. Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 
Association 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


America Montessori Teacher-Training 


Sch 1 Training course begins Oct. 1st. Illustrated pamphlet 
00 will be sent to any one interested ia my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome 

Mrs. J. Scorr AnpERson. Directress of Torresdale House 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


These boys’ schools are vouched for ha McClure’s 


MM 


PL | 














Connecticut, Ridgefield 


Ridgefield School 


For Boys. so miles from New York, in the highlands 
of the Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gym- 
nasium. Certificate privileges. Limited number of 
boys allows each student individual attention. 

RoLanpd J. Mutrorp, Ph.D., Headmaster. 








Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Lours H. Scuutre, M. A., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 








WORCESTER 
ge, ACADEMY 8! 


100 boys prepared in lat 4 years for 31 diferent cellegs and and pro- 
fessional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign countries. 
Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 foreign coun’ Classica! 
SS courses for [a education. Faculty of 21 experi- 
f scholarship the highest. spirit 

democratic. Scholarship aid for worthy boys. Organ- 

ined play “wa! ~-~heee yelea! training. Equi pment unusu- 

D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D., 100 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 








Powder Point School for Boys 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


Four buildings, concrete hall just opened, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. Large athletic field. 
Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds border. 


BY THE SEA 


Cinder track. 
Summer camp. 


Thorough serparetine for college or business. The spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. Non- 
military. 


pper and Lower Schools. 








y* choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship Hm dy in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: ‘‘The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 
We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fit- 
ting boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of long ex- 
ence here; splendid enthusiasia among our 250 boys. 
@ Location nine miles from m; region unsurpassed 
for health. Modern equipment. New freproof dormitory. 
———— acre campus, athletic field, gymnas.um with indoor 
swimming pool. Laboratories, library, observ- 
atory, ph, Summer camp. 
Gwe prpese Sor ol cclaee and engineering schools. 
horough business course. Musical Clubs. 
t_- $450 to $550. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 ym, 
-ninth year opens Sept. 23rd, 1914. 
S$ sent on ~e ;uest. 


Catalogue 
~e- = SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster, Bex 5-G, Hightstown, N. J. 














New Jersey, Montclair, Box 37. 


Montclair Academy 

For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or, better, a 
personal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet, 
“Your Boy and Our School,” will interest you, no matter where 
your boy is educated. Address Jouwn G. MacVicar, Headmaster. 





New Mexico, Roswell, Box HM. 
$ shh ; A wonderful train- 
New Mexico Military Institute > “ons. fait 
Prepares for best colleges. Business course. 270 days of work in open 
air. Sun shines every day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern 
buildings. Distinguished by War Dept. School owned and supported 
by New Mexico. Moderate cost. For Catalogue, address 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


“A school that is better than the cai ." goo ft. elevation, 
commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. 
Character references required. Catalogue on request. 


For illustrated catalog apply to 
HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 82 King Caesar Road. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 912. 
25 miles from New York, in the 
_ Irving School for Boys beautiful, historic “ Irving" coun- 
try. 77th year. 23 years under present Head Master. New site 
| and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
| Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New 
| Gymnasium. M. Furman, A. M., Head Master. 
| New York, Ossining-on-'‘udson. Box 507. 
| Mount Pleasant A_ademy ‘onset in 1814. Prepares 





for college, scientific school 
or business. Rationalized military system. Manual training. Mount 
Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in the Berkshires, 
under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, is for boys under 15. Send for 
cataloque. Cuaates Freperick Busts. 


} New York, Peekskill. 


Peekskill Academy 


83rd year. College Preparatory and Business 





Courses. Junior School. 





Established 1824 


Rensselaer =... « ¥. 
Polytechnic 


Engineering Institute 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Meshanion Engi- 
neering (M. E.), aes eering (E. E.); Chemi- 
cal Engineerin and’ General General Science ane SD 


Graduate and Si Coe 
cal, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical Materials Testing 
Labor: eS 








atories. For catalogue and 
showing work of graduates and students 
buildings and campus, apply to 
JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar. 








ew York, ee += Special 
’ ‘or Manly Boys. opportunities 
St. John’s School f°"? wick college preperation. Military 
drill. Parental discipline. Gy thietic 
field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate echool for 
boys under 13. Catalogue 
Rev. W. ‘A. Ranney, A. M., Pd. B., Principal. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, SO. CAROLINA, TENNESSEE ‘AND VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





Norta Caroutna, Asheville, Box D. TRE: 
1793 
The Bi School for Boys Established 1793. 
agement in one family for 120 years. Prepares for college and 
Christian citizenship. Patrons from the U. S. Army, 39 States, 17 
countries outside of the U. S., in North and South America, Europe 
and Asia. Address Cou. R. BiIncHamM. 
Onto, Cleveland, 7234 Hough = : ae . 
Our first aim is to prepare ys for the 
University School universities. o5 per cent. of our gradu 
ates enter college. Faculty of 25 trained teachers. Modern equip- 
ment on ten-acre campus. Manual training; gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, bowling alleys, athletic field. For catalogue address 
Harry A. Perers, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 900. = 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. repares 
Cedarcroft School [717 cotieges and technical schools. 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, steam heat, spring 
water. 125 acres. Catalogue. 
Jesse Evans Puarips, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402. 

; Founded 1787 
Franklin and Marshall Academy [orn 17°". 
boys to colleges each year. Modern dormitories. Laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic field. $125,000 in recent improvements. Good 
health record. Terms moderate. Catalog. 

T. G. Heim, A.M., E M. Hartman, A.M., Prins 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 109. 

Offers a thorough physical,mental 
Mercersburg Academy and moral training for college or 
business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. Lo- 
ated in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for catalog 
Address Wrettam Mann Ievrve. LL. D. Headmaster 

















Souta Caroitina, Charleston, Box C. 


Porter Military Academy 


Established in 1867. Gives your boy a broader training than the 
public school can offer. Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
ness. Board, tuition, etc., $300. Two from one family, $540. 
Send for catalog. Rev. WALTER MircHet.. B. D 





TENNESSEE, Sewanee. 
s13 Connected with Univers- 
Sewanee Military Academy (77 en coo 
acres in Cumberland mountains, almost 2000 feet high. Remarkable 
scenery and climate Special attention to outdoor exercise. 


rhorough preparation for college or business away from city influ- 
ences. For catalog addrees Cort. Du Vat G. Cravens, Headmaster. 





Vircinta, Danville, Box 353 
; An accredited school for boys, in 
The Danville School the Virginia hill-country. Upper 
and Lower School. Students enter whenever vacancies permit 
New building completed 1913. $400 a year. Write for illustrated 
stalogue. 


Wa. Hotmes Davis. Headmaster 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


New York, Cazenovia, Box C 
The school of Philip D. Armour, 
Cazenovia Seminary Rev. Wm. Newton Clark, Martin 
Knapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley Warner; Bishops: 
Bowman, Newman and Peck. College Preparatory, 
Art, Oratory, Household Arts. Also Junior School. New 
Dormitory. Co-educational 











New York, Mohegan Lake, Westche-ter County, Box 77. 
Thorough preparation for College, 
Mohegan Lake School fesritt 'Sonool or Business 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and Athlet- 


ics under competent Director. Booklet 
A. E. Linper, A. M., Cas. H. Smrru, A. M., Principals 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 








Europe 
The Tt " . 
Baldampsee- School of Travel for Girls 
t4th year. Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is in- 
cluded. American home comforts. October sailing. 
Mrs. Water Scorr, Sec'y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 


~) SHORT-STORY WRITING 


4 quem Sue lessons in tho Mistery. form 

ng o Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. Be hoe i on 

Lippimeott’s Magazine. a50-page entalegue free. Please address 
Corr d 








” 


Dr, Beenweln Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy —living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NO W! 
ILLINOTS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effinzham, Ilinota 


"3; STAMMER 


My book “*‘How to Stop Stammering’’—a treatise o 

tific Talking and Psychic Tees ™ Price $1. 
Literature FREE. Write .. Hatfield, Prin. of Pacific 
School for Stammerers, 1918 bk St., Oakland, Cal. 


School Information 


FREE ¢£ Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (cr camps) in 
S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 

Maintained by American Schools’ Association, 
1012 Times Building, New York, or Masoule Temple, Chicago 


SCHOOL ror ST AMMERING 
SCHOOL FOR 

Aan institution for the correction of speech defects. Established by a physician 
in 1888. Methods embrace remedies for nervous conditions as well as speech 
training. Even short courses s!\ow immediate improvement. New, instructive 
booklet, ‘“Speech Disorders and Their Treatment,”’ free Open all summer. 


FRANK A. BRY ANT, M. D., Principal, 62 B West 40th St., New York. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare moments 
in your own home. You hear the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 

short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your own 
talking machine. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 
ge-Phone 
2 West 45th Street 




















Wii: tee Efficiency 
The great a ay social success 
is the ability to remem can make your 
mind an infallibleciass classified RS from —_ 
you can ‘ly select , facts, 

— names, faces, ————. I will Mil enathe 








come self consciousness, & mn 

onyour feet and intelligen 
ence without notes. ie aetiedico ear, 
simple, infallible. It is not atheory, but scien- 
tifie and — endorsed by such notables 
oo Bere yy bbard, Prof. poent, <p. te Re 
result o: years experience in developin 

memories—over 50,000 studenta, i went to 


book" » bien clair. g0 +- 4 winter “Fate tite “fears 


of my 


over- 
bashfulness, think 
address 











School of Memory, 753 ay wo iL 
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f Our boys came to bat in the last half of 
il 


the ninth with the score tied. Brady 


. : | t| fanned. Stimson walked. He went to 
Afr | #| second while Griggs was thrown out at 
e first. Big Ed Barrows, looking beyond 

7 


the pitcher to the club house in center 
|| field with its cooling shower, thought this 
|. | @ good time to end the day's toil and sent 
(| the first ball safely to right, bringing in 


_— 


@ Of course, the sporting editor thought that he was cracking a joke at Big Ed's 
expense when he confided to the fans the supposed motive power behind that hit 
to right. But there was more fact than fancy in his observation. Indeed, Ed saw 
with his mind's eye not only the refreshing shower but a big cake of Ivory Soap 
waiting to free his hot, chafing skin from the dust and sweat of the contest. 
@ Under these conditions could you blame him for spoiling an extra-inning game? 


IVORY SOAP... BASS .. 994% PURE 


| = et eat 
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Beginning a Powerful Novel on a 
Theme New in Magazine Fiction 


THE LAST CHRISTIAN 


By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Who wrote the famous short-story series 


“‘Memories of a Doctor’’ 


‘Te time of the Great Crisis for the 
Earth in 1886 was, as it happened, a 
matter of great concern and impor- 
tance to me personally. From the begin- 
ning of the year I had heard them — talking 
continually of Heli. But I find that my mind 
goes back naturally to the summer Sunday 
afternoon when the four bearded men sat 
together in my grandfather’s sitting-room, 
canvassing the whole great matter thor- 
oughly. 

I stood, from the beginning of it, at Mr. 
Griswold’s knee, where he had called me — 
perfectly silent. The great, bony knuckle 
of his knee-joint lay hard at my shoulder- 
blades, and once or twice, in moving, | 
touched unintentionally the long gray beard, 
which hung almost to his waist. 

I felt his lean leg stiffening behind me as 
the president of the Christian College talked 
on. A question burst from him at last. 

“Tell me,” he said, “is this book the 
Word of God or of Professor Smyth?” 

“Yes,” said the long brown missionary, 
leaning forward eagerly, “tell us that!” 

He stretched out gauntly from his chair — 


Copyright, 1914, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


all brown: a lean brown face, a small round 
head, a round brown beard, and an Adam’s 
apple, which appeared and disappeared in 
the margin of his whiskers as he talked, and 
little eyes that gleamed brilliantly. 

“Can it be a question,” said the president 
of the Christian College, ‘whether we shall 
have interpretation of the Scriptures?” 

This is not interpretation,” said Mr. 
Griswold loudly. 

“Certainly not,” said the missionary. 

“Not interpretation, no!” said Mr. Gris- 
wold. “Whittling! Whittling, whittling! 
Picking and choosing what you want and 
throwing all the rest away. What’s left is 
not the religion of Jesus Christ; it is the 
religion of Egbert Smyth.” 

“You are right,” said the missionary. 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Griswold, shaking 
with nervous tension, “and you mark my 
words. When we give up the Word of God 
as it is written, when the Smyths and Per- 
kinses make over our religion for us, the day 
of the last Christian has come!” 

Mr. Griswold had been an awesome figure 
to me always, but he was appalling when he 
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became aroused. It was not his huge, bony 
frame alone, nor his loose, erratic movements, 
nor his long gray beard. More than these, 
it was the deep-set eyes, which gleamed out 
between his hollow temples, intense and bril- 
liant — like a fever in a skull. 

“Thank God,” his vibrant voice continued, 
“that day will never come!” 

A shiver of relief passed over me as he said 
it. Even the suggestion worried me. 

| had been forgotten long before. I knew 
it, and | would have gone out gladly. And 
yet | dared not move. 

“| should hope not, | am sure,”’ said Pres- 
ident Mercer of the Christian College, and 
smiled slightly, but very politely, as he said 
it. He was a spare, dark man, with thin 
side-whiskers, which fell on either side of his 
face with the peculiar lifeless droop of an 
old-fashioned black string tie; a yellow man, 
who was always taking white homeopathic 
pills from a little vial. Of all the theolo- 
gians who called on us from the world abroad, 
he represented the most advanced culture. 

“1 think we need have no fear,” he said. 

“No; God will see to that,” said Mr. 
Means, the missionary. 

“But, Mr. Griswold,” said President 
Mercer, “let me ask you: do you yourself 
believe to-day in a literal Hell of fire?” 

“Who does not,”” asked Mr. Means quickly, 
“who believes in the inspired Word of God?” 

My grandfather watched them silently 
from his arm-chair, turning his sharp black 
eyes from one face to another, biting at a 
wisp of his silver-tipped black beard — 
saying nothing. He never spoke at times 
like this, when he entertained the learned 
preachers from the White Church on Sunday. 

“And you believe that all who have not 
accepted Christ — all, every one — are eter- 
nally condemned to it?”’ 

“How could | believe otherwise and have 
seen what | have seen?” said the missionary. 
“What folly, what folly!” he went on bit- 
terly. “Here are millions of our fellow men 
waiting on the verge of an eternal torment; 
and they propose that we say tothem: ‘We 
do not know. We are not sure. But no 
doubt, no doubt, you will have a period of 
probation in another world.” Do you know 
what that would mean?” (President Mercer 
shook his head.) “It would mean the death of 
Christian missions — yes. The disappearance 
of the Christian religion from the earth!” 

“It is an immense question,” remarked 
President Mercer, “this discussion that is 
convulsing now the world of thought.” 


“What is your belief?” asked Mr. Gris- 
wold suddenly of President Mercer. 

“1 confess | am not clear,” answered the 
president of the college. “Are you?” 

“1 am,” replied Mr. Griswold. “I stand 
upon the Word of God.” 

“Absolutely,” said the missionary. 

“There is no doubt of what it means,” 
said Mr. Griswold. “It says it clearly.” 

“One trial for man, and no more,” called 
Mr. Means. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Griswold. 

“And failing that?” asked President 
Mercer. 

“God’s immutable penalty —the ever- 
lasting pangs of Hell,”’ said the brown mis- 
sionary, and his eyes gleamed. 

“It is an immense question,” said Presi- 
dent Mercer. “An immense question!” 

And, there being a pause in the long 
argument, | glanced at my grandfather, and 
caught his eye and got consent. And I moved 
awkwardly and self-consciously out of the 
sitting-room. My going was not noticed, 
except by President Mercer, who smiled 
sadly but politely at me. A few hasty steps 
and | was out in the dining-room. 

And there, beside the door in the dining- 
room, stood my grandmother, where she had 
been listening — white and trembling and 
short of breath. “I am very glad you came 
out, Calvin,” she said quickly. “Let us go 
into the bed-room and read.” 

She took my fingers into her cold hand and 
started toward her bed-chamber, which led 
out of the dining-room. But first | stopped 
to get my book from the secretary. All the 
books in our house -were in the secretary — 
the upper part of our writing-desk. There 
were five large tan volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia and two of Natural History, full of 
illustrations of animals. 1! was forbidden to 
read these on Sunday. All of the rest of the 
books, prose or poetry, were Biblical, or 
founded on Bible fact. I must choose one 
from these for Sunday reading. I chose, as 
I usually did, the story of Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian; and went into the bedroom, where my 
grandmother was already sitting, with her 
two books on her lap. 

I knew perfectly well that my grandmother 
had been listening to the conversation in the 
sitting-room, and the reason why she had 
done so. And yet, strangely enough, it 
made very little impression on me. 

My grandmother was a little wornan who 
was always cold. Her lips were cold, the 
flesh on her fingers was looge and cold, and 
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“| WATCHED HIM tramping by with bis little daughter. Since her mother had been 


so sick, she had taken charge of the house and of her father” 
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she wore, even in summer, a small gray 
worsted shawl close drawn about her shoul- 
ders. She had not been well for several 
years — since the time when my father and 
mother had been killed in The Accident. 

Over her bed was the big steel engraving 
of the Crucifixion, full of figures in pain. 
Above her, at one side of the window by 
which she sat, was a photograph of my father 
—a long, dark face, long nose, and keen black 
eyes which followed me about the room. He 
had been my grandmother’s only child. 

Since the beginning of that year, when 
they talked so much of Hell, my grand- 
mother, | knew, had followed that discussion 
continually. The past few weeks she had 
been sitting, with her two books, her flexible 
leather Bible and her brown Concordance, 
searching out, day after day, the texts 
quoted in the progress of the argument. The 
leaves of the Concordance were worn and 
darkened at the places of exposition of the 
three words for Hell. 

She read more rapidly that afternoon 
than | had ever seen her, fumbling nervously 
at the books in her haste to find the texts 
that they had quoted in the sitting-room. 
Once, looking up, | saw that she seemed to 
be having one of her fits of shivering. 

But the long Sunday afternoon wore on, 
and finally | heard the deep tones of the 
men’s voices in the front hall and the jar of 
the front door, and I knew that the Sunday 
visitors had gone on to the house of Mr. 
Griswold, beyond the church. And still my 
grandmother kept reading in her two books 
— with her eyes focused now, where they 
usually stopped — at that worst of all texts: 

“Where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched.” 7 

I looked up. My grandfather was in the 
doorway, his sharp black eyes upon my 
grandmother. Still she kept at her reading. 

“| thought you were getting the better of 
this,” said my grandfather sharply. 

My grandmother started quickly. “I do 
try — I dotry, Mr. Morgan,” she said. She 
always called him “Mr. Morgan.” 

“You have got to get control of yourself,” 
said my grandfather. 

“Yes, Mr. Morgan, I know —1I know | 
have,” said my grandmother. “Yet ——” 

“We won't discuss it now,” my grand- 
father said, and looked at me. 

That night I awakened with a start. It 
was very late. There was the sound of a 
strange voice in the house, and | knew, with 
a jump of my heart, that the doctor was 


there. | was up in my bare feet, at the 
head of the stairs, listening. For some time: 
they were in the bedroom. The back stair- 
case stretched down, a black hole, below me. 
I held my breath and listened. And finally 
I heard them coming opposite the other side 
of the stairway door below me. 

“her mind,” the doctor was saying. 

“Worry — our boy,” said my grandfather. 

“| thought so,” said the doctor. 

“The fact of the matter is,”” my grand- 
father explained abruptly, “our boy never 
joined the church.” 

“| remember,” said the doctor. 

“And, toward the last of it, | suppose he 
got to be kind of a free-thinker.” 

“As good a fellow as ever lived!” said the 
doctor. 

“And then,” went on my grandfather 
slowly, “‘you know — the Accident.” 

“Yes,” the doctor said. “‘And now this 
everlasting talk of Hell fire.” 

“Yes,” said my grandfather. 

“New England’s Hell. Do you know: 
what it does, principally?” asked the doctor. 

“Tl am no theologian,” said my grand- 
father. 

“It burns up the women. Ten genera- 
tions of New England women have been 
burned alive by it! How many of them 
have I seen myself — older women. Take 
my own mother. I have to Fe 

They moved farther from the door. 

“Serious —” my grandfather was saying. 

“— kill her if —” said the doctor. 

They had passed out of ear-shot. 

I was in bed again — puzzled and well 
frightened, but soon asleep. 

In the morning my grandmother was 
up and about at breakfast-time again. | 
looked at her with fear and apprehension. 
Would she die? How did people look be- 
fore they died? But, as far as I could see, 
she seemed little changed. Weaker, a little 
more short of breath — that was all. 

But it was that next night that my grand- 
mother began coming into my room with 
her lamp. The light upon my face waked me. 
I was a little frightened at first, and | lay still 
and looked without moving. Several times 
she looked at me, and once she bent as if to 
touch me. But finally, with a sigh, she 
turned, and her shadow turned slowly after 
her and followed the yellow light of her lamp 
— went out of the room. And very soon’l 
was asleep again. 

The next two nights she did this. But the 
fourth night she stopped and whispered: 
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“Calvin — Calvin, are you awake? 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ | said, sitting up quickly. 
She sat down beside me on the bed. 

“Lie down, Calvin,” she said; and, when 

did so, took my hand in her cold fingers. 

“Do you ever lie here in your bed, Cal- 
vin,” she asked, “and thinkof God, and how 
good He is to you?” 

“Sometimes | do,” I answered. And so 
I did; I was reminded to do so continually. 

“So kind, so kind,” she said. And her 
hand shivered in mine as she said it. “Did 
you never want to do something for Him?” 

“Yes, I do,” I said, with the rush of emo- 
tion with which I had always responded to 
such an appeal. 

“Did you ever think you would like to 
join the church?” 

“Yes, I did one time,” I said. I had. It 
was at a time, two years before, when two 
other boys, a little older than I, had done so. 

“And now would you?” she asked. 

“Yes, | would. | know! would,’’| said, still 
under the emotion that had wakened in me. 

My grandmother leaned over, and | felt 
her cold, wet lips upon my forehead. 

“My boy, my little boy!” she whispered. 

Her emotion surprised me. She kissed 
me very seldom. But then | saw that she 
was not looking at me at all — but past me. 

“This is your father’s room, Calvin,” she 
said, sitting up and looking across it. 

1 waited. 

“| used to come in to see him here, as I do 
you to-night, when he was no older than you 
are now.” 

She got up, apparently without noticing 
me any longer. 

“And now he has gone,” she said absently, 
taking up her lamp and starting for the door. 
Then she turned and looked at me again. 

“You will not forget?” she said. 

“No, ma’am, I will not,’”’ | told her. 

1 lay awake for some time after she went 
out, thinking. Then, as now, your bedroom 
was the place where you yourself, stark alone, 
as you will be in the hour you die, face the 
facts of the universe as they are to you — 
without disguise or color or companion. 

I was twelve; and I lay and stared across 
the dark into the universe as | knew it then. 


11 The White Church 


HE Universe in which I first found my- 


self was divided into two parts. The 
first of these was the Earth. 


There was a street of white houses, ranged 


behind two parallel lines of large elm trees — 
white houses with pillars in front of them. | 
lived in the largest house with the largest 
pillars —my grandfather's. Next to us 
was the House of God — a tremendous white 
building, with huge white fluted pillars 
stretching upward to its roof. At the top 
of them, the pigeons cooed and chuckled 
somewhere out of sight. From my bed- 
room window, at night, I could see the 
high black windows on its side. 

The Earth went outward to the ragged 
tops of the mountains close behind the 
town — and ended in the sky. And there, 
above us, stretched the second and vastly 
more important part of the Universe, 
which | knew just as certainly as | did 
the Earth. 

Toward the center of it, at an angle of 
about sixty degrees from the Earth, was 
God, a great, gray-bearded Presence 
much larger than a man — seated upon a 
high white throne. Round him were count- 
less multitudes of saints and angels — and 
seraphim, with one pair of their six wings 
across their eyes. The dead were there also 
— my father and mother. There was a City 
with white walls, a Glassy Sea, a River, 
and a Shining Shore. Everything was 
white and luminous with internal light. 

This second part of the Universe — Hea- 
ven — could not be seen; it was too distant. 
But I can not remember the time when | did 
not know it was there. I learned it before 
I can remember; but the sources of my knowl- 
edge | know perfectly well. 

From my grandmother | learned the fact 
and location of this part of the Universe, 
and the emotion with which all thought of it 
should be accompanied. She spoke to me of 
it as soon as | could understand articulate 
speech; explained the presence of God there, 
and of my father and mother; and taught 
me, at the beginning of my own use 
of words, to address myself there — kneel- 
ing, bowing my head, raising my hands 
or my eyes — with every expression of 
profound emotion. 

My clear and detailed vision of Heaven | 
learned from songs the women sang. 

The street of white houses was a silent 
place, usually. The sharp sound of chopping 
wood now and then — of pounding; but little 
human noise and laughter, and that all of 
children. But no day passed, and few hours, 
when | could not hear some woman, in one 
of the houses, singing the joys of Heaven — 
simple, plaintive, monotonous songs, with 
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refrains repeated over and over again, until 
they beat into my memory a sharp and 
vivid picture of the topography and inhabi- 
tants of the great division of the Universe 
above me. 

The most familiar of all of these songs of 
the women was “There’s a Land that is 
Fairer than Day”; the most impressive, 
to me, “Where the Waves of Eternity Roll’’; 
and the one that | liked best, and that my 
grandmother often sang to me: 

Shall we gather at the River, 
Where bright angel feet have trod 

With its crystal tide forever 
Flowing from the throne of God? 

There were many of these songs describing 
the details of Heaven. I knew many of them 
myself before | could read. 

Both from my grandmother’s teachings 
and from the words of these songs, | learned 
the relation of the two parts of the Universe 
te each other. I learned that the dead, who 
had lived upon the Earth, were now in Hea- 
ven; and that we, now upon the Earth, must 
sometime follow them there. The 
that the women sang were full of joy and 
anticipation of the change; and twice this 
change had come to persons upon the street 
of white houses. I heard the women singing 
their songs of joy and peace and promise in 
the houses of the dead. 

| may have had some knowledge at that 
earlier time that there was a third dimension 
of the Universe — the part below the horizon- 
line and underneath my feet. But, if | 
had, | never realized it. It was spoken of 
covertly, if at all. And, for me, Hell practi- 
cally had no existence until | began myself to 
attend the White Church. - Indeed, | had 
never obtained the clear vision of it that | 
had of the remainder of the Universe — 
of Heaven. I knew it was a fact, but it 
never greatly terrified me—even in that 
year when they were continually talking of it. 

Then, when | was five years old, | began 
to attend the White Church and to be given 
systematic instruction concerning the Uni- 
verse out of the Bible, from which I had 
always known that all the knowledge in 
the women’s songs and my grandmother’s 
teachings had been drawn. 

In the basement of the. White Church, 
which was fitted up for the instruction of the 
children from the Bible, I learned, from the 
time that I .was five, the history and philoso- 
phy of the making of the Earth and of Man, 
and Man’s progress upon the Earth — as 
God revealed it to the ancient Hebrews. 


songs 


And I learned with deep and purifying emo- 
tion the Christians’ history of the saving of 
mankind by God’s Son. 

In a way, | was given then a complete 
knowledge and philosophy of the Universe. 
The information was all there, of course; 
but it was not entirely made clear to me. 

And so it remained for me, like those about 
me, to get my complete and final knowledge 
of the Universe, in its full three parts, from 
the minister of the White Church, Mr. Gris- 
wold. Sunday after Sunday, from the time | 
was six, | heard that great, vibrant voice 
expounding it from behind the high black 
pulpit. Above him, around the high pulpit 
arch, ran the golden Gothic letters: 


This is Hone Otber than the House of God 

There were three parts in the Universe he 
proclaimed — each with very definite rela- 
tions to the others. There was the Earth, 


populated with teeming millions of men un- 


a Heaven above, made 
possible to us only by the awful Blood 
Atonement of the Son of God. And there 
was Hell beneath us, in which all men who 
were not Christians must go at death for 
perpetual torment. 

This was the Universe that I lay in, and 
faced, and measured my relations to, that 
summer night when | was twelve. It was 
still early summer — the time before the in- 
sects start their singing through the night. 
* light breeze sucked the muslin curtains to 
the window and jogged the window-screen 
at intervals. Outside there in the dark 
Silence, the White Church, the Earth; the 
deep sky; and God, the Great Judge, al- 
ways watching. 

Never since have I| lived in a universe so 
real, so definite, so full of high emotions. 
Compared to it, the one that most of us live 
in to-day is the shadow of a shadow. 

I had, in fact, but one single cause for 
hesitancy in professing the Belief I held 
so surely embarrassment, the fear of 
standing theré before the congregation of 
the White Church on Sunday; and also, 
almost as great, my awe of Mr. Griswold, 
the minister. 

I saw him nearly every day. They lived 
just beyond the White Church. I watched 
him tramping by in all weather — going to 
services and to funerals, with his Bible; car- 
rying flowers from his deep garden to the 
sick: alone, head down, talking to himself; 
or, with his little daughter, head up, striding 
down the street. He was a man of moods, 
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but always an awe-inspiring figure to me. I 
dreaded greatly that first visit to him. 

But at last, one afternoon in the latter 
part of June, | found myself — driven by an 
extraordinary effort of my will—at the 
door of the White Parsonage. The door 
swung back, and the minister’s little daugh- 
ter stood in the doorway. 

‘“He’s very busy,” she said decidedly. 
“Couldn’t you come some other time?” 

“| would rather see him now,” I answered. 

“Do you have to see him now?” she asked 
a second time, standing squarely in the mid- 
dle of the doorway. Her eyes were gray — 
and as fixed and determined in their place as 
a gray stone wall. But, now | was there, | 
felt that I must go in. 

“I’ve got to see him, Celeste; honestly, 
| have,” | repeated. And then she let me in. 

| had known her all my life. She was a 
very decided girl, and rather quick-tempered. 
She was the best runner, for a girl, in our 
school. But now she was kept in the house 
a great deal. Since her mother had been so 
sick, she had taken charge of the house her- 
self considerably, and of her father. He 
was a very absent-minded and careless man. 

“All right,” said Celestia Griswold, with 
a sigh, “but he is working on his sermon.” 

But now her manner changed. ““Won’t you 
come out into the study?”’ she said politely, 
and left me there. 

I sat there in a big chair and waited mo- 
tionless in that dim, impressive place, the 
theologian’s library — that place of study of 
the man of supernatural wisdom. It was a 
room full of books — all one side was books. 
| never had seen so many of them anywhere 
else. They were brown volumes, a good share 
of them, with leather backs; and there was a 
dry and dusty smell from them which filled 
the room. Over them were pictures — of 
old ruined buildings. 

It was very still; little sounds stood out 
clearly. Once or twice | heard the cough- 
ing of Mr. Griswold’s wife upstairs. And I 
had a most uncomfortable knowledge of my 
own heart’s beating. But at last there was 
the scrape of achair on the floor above me and 
the sound of the minister coming down the 
stairs. My heart thumped tohearit. Then 
Mr. Griswold stood in the white doorway, 
focusing his kindly eyes upoa me. 

“Good afternoon, my boy,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold. “What is it that you have come to 
see me about?” 

I stammered through the reason of my 
call upon him. My message was difficult 


enough; but my awe of the man and the 
place made me still more inarticulate. And 
| was never more surprised than when | 
raised my eyes and saw the effect upon Mr. 
Griswold of what I had been saying. 

“Tl am glad,” he said — very solemnly; 
but his whole face had lighted up, and the 
tone of his voice changed entirely. 

“| am very glad.” He took and completely 
covered both my hands in one of his. “Sit 
down,” he said; and, as we sat there, asked 
me’ a few simple questions about my faith. 

I answered them as best | could — but 
satisfactorily. He told me so. 

Then suddenly the minister let go my 
hands, stood up, and began to walk up and 
down. He stopped abruptly in front of me. 

“You can not know, my boy — but these 
last few days have been a time of awful strug- 
gle for me. To-day | have been especially 
instant in prayer.” 

I did not speak. And he went on, ina level 
voice, as if | were not in the room at all: 

“| have been discouraged; | own it. There 
has been such hesitation — a heaviness like 
death upon the Christian Church — here and 
everywhere! This generation passes! Where 
are the young — where are those who will 
take our places? 

“And then—on the instant — God’s 
answer!” 

His eyes looked farther and farther away, 
and a sharper fire kindled in them. 

“*O ye of little faith!’”’ he said suddenly, 
and struck his fist on the arm of his chair. 

“And so you see, Calvin,” he said at last, 
his eyes returning to me, “I am very glad — 
glad and humble for what you have told me 
— for the thing that I have seen to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” | said tentatively. 

“1 will tell you, my boy,” he went on 
buoyantly, “what we will do. My daughter 
is ready to join the church. You two shall 
join it together. It will be a day of joy for 
all of us.” His eyes shone with affection as 
he spoke of Celestia. They always did. 

He talked to me then as | had never been 
spoken to before — as an adult and an equal. 
But he spoke particularly of the events that 
| would see in my life and he would not. 

“A great change is upon us,” said Mr. 
Griswold. “I know it—though I can not 
see just what it is. But | have never seen 
such years as these. New attacks every day, 
strange faiths, strange gods—yes, literally, 
my boy —those who proclaim themselves as 
gods! I could tell you, Calvin —” he said, 
and stopped. 
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“My boy,” he went on, and laid his hand 
upon my knee, now, exactly as if | were an 
adult, “you will see much greater changes, 
stranger faiths, bitterer assaults, than I have 
ever seen. | know it. But you will also 
see a greater triumph. Remember that.” 

It was a long time before he dismissed me 
finally. The afternoon shadows of the elms 
had shifted greatly on the sidewalks when | 
went out. 

| was naturally under great emotion when 
I left, and when | saw across the wide road- 
way Miss Avery upon her piazza, lying 
among her pillows, | could not keep myself 
from going over to her. 

Miss Avery had taught me in the base- 
ment of the White Church, since I had gone 
there a child of five. She wasalittle woman, 
very neat, and very highly educated. She 
was the greatest reader in all the White 
Church. But what I remember best of 
her always were her eyes — bright, restless, 
eyes like a bird’s— and her small white face. 

For several months, now, Miss Avery had 
not taught us. She was often ill — recently 
she had been very sick. And for several 
hours each day she sat upon her porch, as 
she was sitting now. The strange cousin 
from Boston, who had come to take care of 
her, was with her, reading aloud, as usual — 
her head, with the frizzled hair parted care- 
fully through the middle, bent over the book 
which they were always studying together. 
She stopped when | approached, and fixed on 
me her calm and mirthless smile. 

I realized too late how far my enthusiasm 
had driven me. It was extremely distaste- 
ful for me to tell Miss Avery of my intention 
before this stranger. But I had gone too far 
to avoid it now. 

“That’s very nice, Calvin,” Miss Avery 
said. “Your grandmother will be so 
pleased.” And she increased, by a very 
little, the smile that now lay always on her 
face. But that was all. After that there 
was silence. She was lukewarm — only too 
obviously. I could not understand. 

[he two women turned their strange smile 
upon me as I left — a smile perpetually alike, 
| thought, on both of their faces. And, be- 
fore | was out of the yard, I heard the 
dry, monotonous voice of the cousin, Mrs. 
Thursby, reading from their book. 

I was, in fact, considerably surprised at 
the lack of interest which this change, that 
caused such a stress of emotion in myself, oc- 
casioned in others. My grandfather, even, 
said very little of it to me 


| remember, in particular, meeting Mr. 
Tubbs, the organist. He was a little, 
thick-set man with a heavy mustache — 
a very friendly, talkative man, who always 
wore an Odd Fellows’ badge upon his 
coat lapel. 

“Well, well,”” he said, “so you are going 
to join the church, Calvin. Well, well!” 

That was all he said. But many of the 
expressions made by other old people seemed 
to me almost as vacant. 

One day, | remember, Mrs. Judd addressed 
me in her quavering voice. 

“The young must take our places; the 
young must take our, places. We shall 
soon be gone!” she said; and asked, as 
usual, most solicitously for my grandmother's 
health. 

She seemed old. They all seemed old. 

After this, | remember clearly — not ex- 
actly as you remember realities, but as you 
recall a vivid dream — the Sunday morning 
on which | was admitted to the White 
Church. I was in a state of intense nerv- 
ousness, which placed me in a kind of daze. 

The White Church was filled with the 
serious congregation of my boyhood — 
staid, respectable citizens and heads of fam- 
ilies. Across the aisle from us I saw Mr. 
Doty, with his white vest and Prince Albert 
coat, and his continual smile. Next to my 
grandfather, he was the leading giver in the 
White Church now. 

On the other side of our pew sat the daugh- 
ter of the minister, Celestia Griswold — her 
russet hair in sharp contrast with the im- 
maculate white dress she wore. And with 
her that morning was her mother —a tall, 
pale woman with reddish hair, who held 
her hand continually at her throat to 
stop her coughing during service. She 
rarely came to the White Church now, 
because of this. 

The text that day was from I Kings, Chap- 
ter 18, which recounts the bloody downfall 
and death of the priests of Baal before 
Elijah. And the subject of the sermon was 
“The Living God and the Dead.” 

The minister was in a different mood that 
Sunday than he had been for many Sundays 
past — buoyant, triumphant, and strong. 
His great voice rattled in the four corners of 
the room as he rehearsed the tragic fall 
of the dead gods. 

! wondered vaguely about the gods that 
were dead. | was too nervous really to 
think. Then I heard, at last, the voice of 
the minister arousing itself for the closing. 
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“We fret,” he cried. “We worry. We 
are greatly troubled. ‘How long?’ we cry. 
‘How long? Is the coming of Thy kingdom 
to be delayed forever?’ And God replies: 
‘What are your times to me? A year is a 
day in mine eyes, and a thousand years a 
watch in the night. All will come right in 
my good pleasure.’ 

“And then, if we will only watch, we too 
can see the progress for ourselves. 

“Where now are the dead gods of the 
heathen? Where is Baal or Buddha? And 
where are now Confucius and Moham- 
med? Gone forever — gone or fast fading 
from the earth. And never passing faster 
than they are to-day. 

“But we Christians, we know whereof we 
speak! We have assurances that can never 
be confounded. Eternal in the Heavens sits 
the Christians’ God. For him forever sounds 
the Psalmist’s triumph: ‘From everlasting 
to everlasting, Thou art God.’”’ 

He was done. We sang a hymn, turning 
about and facing toward the choir and the 
broad back of Mr. Tubbs at his organ. And 
I realized, almost with a sense of paralysis, 
that the time had come when | must go alone 


up the aisle to the place before the pulpit. 

I remember the ceremony most indistinctly 
— the short, confused answers that I made; 
the twisting pattern of white lines in the red 
ingrain carpet, that my eyes were cast upon; 
the sturdy figure of the girl beside me, an- 
swering clearly and distinctly and looking 


steadily into the eyes of her father. And, at 
the end, the sound of the voice of Mr. Gris- 
wold praying for God’s blessing on “these 
Thy young servants.” 

It was over. I passed down. the aisle 
again, stumbling into the entrance of the 
pew. And | took with great reverence, but 
an overwhelming sense of relaxation and 
relief, my first communion. 

That afternoon I read again beside my 
grandmother in her bed-chamber. Never 
had I passed so willingly into the quiet and 
inactivity of a New England Sunday after- 
noon as after the emotion of that morning. 

A horse stamped somewhere in a stable. 
A warbling vireo wound its intermittent 
little arabesque of song in the elm trees. 
Occasionally we heard the hollow note of a 
crow in the distance. Across the street, we 
could see Miss Avery and Mrs. Thursby 
reading from their book. 

My grandmother seemed more than usu- 
ally happy and well to me that afternoon. 

[TO BI 


It was probably the very fact that she had 
heightened color which made me think so. 
I had no idea that she would have that worst 
of all her attacks that night. 

But | was awakened again late in the night 
by the sound of men’s voices. And | knew 
that the doctor had come again. 

| scarcely had got to the head of the stairs 
when my grandfather came up to call me. 

“You must come down and see your grand- 
mother,” he told me. “She is very sick.” 

| could hear her breathing. I was afraid 
to go into the room. 

She lay there in the great bed beneath 
the dark steel engraving of the Crucifixion, 
with its figures in pain. It seemed impos- 
sible for anything human to be so small and 
thin and frail. Her smooth hair was dis- 
heveled about her forehead. The wrinkles 
from across her face centered upon her 
sunken mouth. Her withered neck moved 
with the difficulty of her breathing. She 
seemed to be repeating something. 

“Speak to her,” said my grandfather. 

I was greatly embarrassed; |. did not 
know what to say. I kissed her on her cold, 
wet lips. She reached out her thin hand 
weakly to take mine, and tried to smile. 

My grandfather stood at the foot of the 
bed, watching her. 

Then, all at once, she pushed me feebly 
from her. “Not that one,” she whispered 
faintly. ‘“‘Not that one.” And at once 
she was off muttering again. 

“She is counting,” said the doctor. 

That was it. 

“Counting eternity again,” he said. 

“You may go now, Calvin,” said my 
grandfather. 

He stood at the foot of the bed — saying 
nothing, doing nothing. His black eyes were 
fixed upon the face on the pillow. Under 
his black beard, the muscles of his jaw 
worked continually. 

I started out. 

“We will try it now,” said the doctor. 
“It will do no harm.” 

I left the room. I! looked, | thought, for 
the last time upon my grandmother. If this 
was not the end, iteseemed certain that it 
could not be long coming. 

But | was wrong. That night she lived, 
and after that she was kept living many 
months. Something new was coming into 
the world. We were still to learn of the 
power of the New Book that the two women 
were reading. 
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THE MOTHER OF HIS | 
CHILDREN 


By 
CONINGSBY DAWSON 


AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS,” 


MAN rarely wants to marry. He 
does it against his will, in a conscious 
fit of healthy insanity. He does it 

overpowered by a poet’s illusion — that his 
happiness depends on living forever near a 
certain woman. 

With a woman the impulse is different — 
more calculating. She thinks first and loves 
after. She marries because she is flattered. 
She marries for a home, protection, the han- 


dling of money, or out of dread of spinster- 
hood. She marries to gain what a man must 
lose—freedom. Nearly always, some ulterior 


motive prompts her passion. Men marry 
to love and be loved; whereas women 
some of them marry to have children. 

Dick lathered his chin with the brush 
thoughtfully, quite forgetful of what he was 
doing. As if he watched a mood that was 
living in his mind, he gazed out of the win- 
dow fixedly, yet inattentively. The world 
had stiffened in a single night. For two 
months, like a spendthrift dying woman, it 
had rouged its landscapes with decay, mak- 
ing a brave pretense that winter was not 
coming. Between nightfall and daylight the 
fire of the frost had swept through it, scorch- 
ing whatever of greenness had been spared 
by the Indian summer. Leaves clung to 
trees, brown and brittle — clung desperately, 
deathly still, in fear of dropping. They 
looked like old gloves tossed into the branches. 
Behind panting chimney-pots, like a preci- 
pice of ice, the sky rose cold and sheer; set 
in its chilly blueness, the sun shone tepid as 
a yellow topaz. 

Dick was not given to introspection, but 
this morning he was asking himself an un- 
accustomed question — why did men marry? 

A door behind him was partly open. 
From the room into which it gave entrance 


“THE SUNRISE GIRL,” ETC. 

came sounds of some one stirring — inti- 
mate sounds’ of a woman dressing. Their 
swift precision gave an indication to her char- 
acter — hardly a second was wasted in the 
neatness of their sequence. Neatness! An 
ungracious word! If angels were neat, would 
anybody want to go to heaven? All those 
years ago — seventeen of them — was it her 
neatness that had attracted him? 

He looked back. She had been like a 
house newly swept and garnished — unin- 
habited in its orderliness. With his manlike 
love of tumult, he had longed to fill her with 
the boisterous muddle of life, to furnish her, 
to strew odds and ends of affection about 
her — the emotional untidiness that gives 
to propriety humanity. Ah, well! 

“I’m dressed — just going down to give 
the children their breakfast. Are you nearly 
ready?” 

He jerked his thoughts back. 

“Nearly ready.” 

“If you’re not quick, you'll be late at the 
bank.” 

He heard the bedroom door open and the 
rustle of her skirts as she passed out. 

Testing the edge of his razor, he began 
to shave leisurely. Late! He didn’t care. 
If he were late, what did it matter? In this 
sleepy New England town time was of no 
value. Ambitions were of no value — they 
led to neither promotion nor money. If he’d 
worked an hour longer every day for the 
Monmouth National. Bank, he wouldn't 
have climbed a single rung higher — he 
wouldn’t have earned the bank an extra 
penny. Monmouth did just so much busi- 
ness; it wouldn’t hurry itself for any man. 
It took pride in its slowness. And he — he 
was as high in the bank now as he ever would 
be — cashier, with three thousand per an- 
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num. For the rest of his days he could 
only hope to stay there; when he'd got 
quite past work, he'd be superseded and 
pensioned. 

He wiped his razor and began to select a 
tie. For himself, he’d have been perfectly 
contented with his future; but then, there 
was Mary —and there were Mary’s chil- 
dren. It was her birthday. These anni- 
versaries, emphasizing his lack of progress, 
always made him moody. Why did men 
marry? What did they think they’d gain 
by marriage, and what did they actually 
gain? Yes, there was always Mary. Odd! 
After seventeen years of starved affections he 
still desired her. Still more odd, she didn’t 
know that she’d starved him. Yet, if it 
had all to be done again, he’d choose her and 
no other woman. 

He stood erect and shook himself, like a 
dog coming out of water. He was amazed 
at the lengths to which he’d followed his 
reflections. He was shocked at his morbid 
truthfulness. Where had it all begun? Ah, 
yes! With the take-you-for-granted air 
with which she'd accepted his greetings this 
morning, and with the accusing tones in 
which she’d hoped that he hadn’t been ex- 
travagant over her present. 

And he’d wanted to surprise her with his 
lavishness. He'd planned to startle her into 
appreciation of him. But, because of what 
she'd said about extravagance, he hadn’t dared 
to let her know what he’d got for her. After 
that, what? Oh, yes; he’d looked out of 
the window and seen that winter had come 
suddenly. It had seemed appropriate that 
on this morning, of all mornings, the last 
withered pomp of the dead summer should 
have vanished. Pooh! He grew impatient 
with himself. 

Before he left his dressing-room he took 
one last look in the mirror; he sought re- 
assurance in the reflection. He saw a clean- 
shaven man, nearing forty, straight-featured 
and almost handsome. The hair was 
brushed back from the forehead and growing 
gray about the temples. The attraction of 
the face was its shyness. The nostrils were 
arched and sensitive; the eyes were a trifle 
too blue for boldness. It was the face of one 
who could be made strong by love and weak 
by-the lack of it. Dick shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Before he had married, when his 
mother was alive, he had never quarreled 
with his appearance. Since then, because 
Mary never showed positively that she ap- 
proved of him, he had grown into a secret 


self-disgust — an attitude that threatened 
his confidence. 

At the top of the stairs he halted, feeling 
in his breast-pocket. Yes, it was there. 
Should he give it to her, and would she ac- 
cept it? While he hesitated, the door of the 
breakfast-room opened and the treble of 
children’s voices floated up to him — and 
something else: the warmth of a room where 
a family is assembled, the smell of early- 
morning coffee, and the sound of a log fire 
crackling — small sensations which are the 
key-notes to memories. What a fool he had 
been, with his question as to why men 
marry! 

He forced himself into cheerfulness and 
came whistling down the stairs. As he 
entered the room, Madge, his eldest, sprang 
up from the table and put her arms about 
his neck. Like himself, she was so quick to 
express what she felt—so eager to give 
pleasure. Madge! Little Madge! With 
what reluctance he watched her skirts length- 
ening and the womanly rounding of her girl- 
ish figure! Soon she would be grown up. 
When she was, would she, too, disguise her- 
self with reticence? 

“What a lazy-bones you've been this 
morning!” she laughed. Then, whispering 
against his ear, “What have you got for 
mother? I was so afraid I’d have to set off 
to school without knowing.” 

He smoothed back the fair hair from her 
forehead and slipped his arm about her nar- 
row shoulders. The young face looked up 
into his with clear eyes that were kind and 
questioning. She'd guessed. Perhaps some- 
thing had been said at the table. Her 
tenderness told him that she knew. She 
always knew when he was hurt. He gazed 
down at her. She was peculiarly his daugh- 
ter: impractical, uncalculating, impulsive: 
her eyes, like his, were too blue for boldness; 
her features were too sensitive for a knock- 
about world; her mouth had the same wist- 
ful knack of asking to be loved while saying 
nothing. Her younger brother and sister, 
Tommy and Hester, were like their mother — 
sensible, conscientious, and undemonstra- 
tive. But Madge! Dick often thought that 
she realized exactly what he missed in her 
mother, and tried to make it up to him. 

“What have I got?” he repeated. “Some- 
thing that mother won't like, | expect.” 

Madge snuggled against him. “But she 
will — she will, father.” 

He shook his head. “‘No; she'll say it’s 
too extravagant.” 
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Madge pressed her cheek against his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Not extravagant—that wouldn't 
be kind. But just like you—too generous.” 

His wife looked up. She was a good wo- 
man, and her goodness showed. Her ex- 
pression was keen and careful — perhaps 
ambitious is the right word. She had crit- 
ical gray eyes, which gazed out broodingly 
on the world and arrived at an estimate. 
Unless you were sure she liked you, they 
were disquieting to watch. Her mouth was 
strong and impatient — too firm to permit 
of trifling. Little lines, running in chains 
across her forehead, told tales of anxiety. 
If there was a fault to find in one so obviously 
eager to avoid error, it was that her appear- 
ance was needlessly unornamental. Her 
hands alone betrayed another side to her 
character — they were long and _ listless 
and fine. 

“Too generous!” she said. “It isn’t a 
case of being generous, Madge. Your father 
doesn’t know the value of money; you 
mustn't encourage him.” Then, to her hus- 
band: “Dick, | do hope you haven’t been 
silly again. If you've got something that 
costs too much, I'll only have to return it 
to the store, the way | did ‘that bracelet last 
Christmas.” 

The way she did that bracelet last Christ- 
mas! He hadn’t forgotten the humiliation. 
She had dope it in order that she might pay 
for Hester's piano lessons with a professor in 
Boston. She was a good mother; but in her 
unselfishness for her children she was selfish 
toward her husband. She would only let 
him love her through her children. Her 
children — as if they were less his than hers. 
She took him for granted, as if the tie of a 
family were a sufficient bond between them. 
Love may survive, but its graciousness is 
gone when it is treated as unavoidable. 

Madge saw her father wince at her mother’s 
words. She tugged on his arm. “Never 
mind — show her!” 

Fumbling in his breast-pocket, he drew 
out a letter. He felt ashamed of it — he 
had written so many tender words in it. 
He passed her the letter awkwardly, and, 
that he might cover his confusion while she 
read it, sat down to breakfast. 

She broke the seal without excitement. 
It was as if he were only pretending to give 
her something, knowing that she'd refuse it, 
yet waiting to be thanked. The children 
stopped eating, to watch their mother. As 
she drew out the folded sheet, a slip of paper 


fell to the table. She picked it up and eyed 
it disapprovingly. She was one of those 
women who rarely put their gladness into 
language. Glancing across at him, she 
smiled quietly, as much as to say: “Just 
what | expected.” She actually said: “A 
hundred dollars! How foolish, Dick! You 
knew | wouldn't take it.” 

“| didn’t know!” he exclaimed irritably. 
“If | had, I shouldn’t have given it to you. 
You've not read the letter. | don’t want 
you to. Please give it me back; I'll tell 
you what's in it.” 

She passed it down the table to him in si- 
lence. Then she said in an injured voice: 
“Dick, don’t speak to me so crossly before 
the children, especially on my birthday. 
We can’t afford hundred-dollar presents just 
now; if we could, I’d — I'd like to take it.” 

Why did she say, “We can’t afford’’? 
Why hadn’t she said, “ You can’t afford’’? 
It was as if he had tried to give her what was 
hers already. And yet, by her talk about 
speaking crossly before the children and by 
her mentioning that it was her birthday, she 
had put herself in the right, as usual. He 
could feel that Tommy and Hester were not 
liking him. 

The breakfast continued without conver- - 
sation. Dick kept his eyes on his plate, and 
glanced at his watch occasionally, as if he 
were in a great hurry. He had the feeling 
that every one, except Madge, was judging 
him. Speech became difficult in propor- 
tion to its postponement. Madge signaled 
a question. He nodded. She pushed back 
her chair. ‘Time we were off to school.” 

Alone with his wife, separated from her by 
the length of the table, his embarrassment was 
doubled. Queer, how two people who have 
shared life’s intimacies can become more dis- 
tant than strangers! He glanced up. Bar- 
ricaded behind the coffee-tray, she was 
entirely self-possessed, utterly convinced 
of the justice of her grievance, completely 
willing to forgive if asked for pardon. 

She addressed him with the compassionate 
tolerance she would have used to one of her 
children. “Dick, aren’t you rather unkind 
and — and a little stupid?” 

He didn’t retreat before her mild accusal. 
“Neither unkind nor stupid.” 

She was surprised. “Then what?” 

To avoid a scene, he tried to thwart her 
persistency. ‘We've never had a quarrel, 
Mary —a real quarrel. I’d hate to find 
fault with you on your birthday.” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 212] 
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A TALK WITH CONNIE MACK 
ISCOVERING YOUNG MEN—the specialty of Connie 


Mack—ts as technical a business as law or banking. 


Out 


of ihe experience of years, during which he has gone up and down 
the country, testing, picking, training, this remarkable article 


reported by Henry Beach Needham 


-is written. In tu this 


great specialist tells some of the big factors which go to produce 
that peculiar combination of pluck, daring, endurance, self- 
command, and quick judgment that make men and teams win. 


pionship had been won by the Athletics 
a record —that a 
who is 
fan, 


] was directly after the World’s Cham- 


for the third time 
broad-minded newspaper editor, 
hardly to be classed as a_ baseball 


remarked that Connie Mack had more 
influence with the youth of America than 
any other man he could name. 

“All over the country,” said the editor, 
“mothers are telling their boys that if they 
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EDDIE COLLINS, probably the greatest 
fielder in baseball to-day. Collins i 
entially a scientific batter. It is his 


thility to calculate instantly the strategic 
should be placed that 


great value at the bat 


potnt where the ball 


gives him hi 


want to stand high in sport, if they aspire to 
be champions, they must not drink — they 
must lead clean lives. The victory of 
Mack and his team is a triumph for clean 
living.” 


Connie Mack Analyzes the Athletics’ 
Success 


his speech made a strong impression on 
me, and on the first occasion that offered | 
asked Connie Mack to explain in a word 
the success of his team. He smiled and 


answered 


over. 
the players, for 












you 
and 
as young as the 
ball machine doesn’t average above twenty- 
five 
regulars, | mean. 
ages under twenty-seven! 
counts heavily in the box score.” 


“We had the best ball club and showed 
our best baseball.” 

But, when | put the same question to him 
again, three months later, he answered: 

“l’ve thought about that, off and on, ever 
since you asked me before. Our batting, our 
fielding, our team-work, yes, and our superb 
pitching, which sure did fool the experts — 
all these were factors, big factors, in our 
landing on top. Then, there was the boys’ 


gameness, which | could illustrate over and 


Back of it all put down the youth of 
‘Youth will be served,’ 
know. Barring our pitchers Bender 
Plank, who are veterans in years but 
best of them, our base- 


years for the twelve ‘parts’— the 
Our great infield aver- 
Of course, this 


Quick Thinking in Baseball 


\ Mack paused and thought for a mo- 
ment before he went on. Then he 
said slowlv: 

“| have come to the conclusion, 
however, that the continued ‘class’ 
shown by the Athletics can be put 

down — if you want it in a sentence, 

right over the plate—to clean 
living and quick thinking. 

: “And without the one 

you can’t have the other 

the quick thinking. 

There’s nothing to that. 

“Temperance is a fine thing — and don’t 
get the wrong angle on that temperance,” he 
cautioned. “For one thing, it applies just 
as much to eating. One of the most 
brilliant players of the last ten years ate 
his way out of the American League! If 
you think that’s far-fetched, remember that 
a former citizen of my home town, Ben 
Franklin, spoke of men who ‘dug their 
graves with their teeth.’ | would make 
the guess that more folks die from over- 
eating than from starvation-—that is, in 
America. 

“Who puts the ball-player out of the 
game? You would naturally say ‘the 
umpire,’ wouldn’t you? Well, all the um- 
pires together haven’t put as many ball- 
players out of the game as has Old Man 
Booze!” 

Again Connie Mack shook his head and 
uttered a warning: 
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“Now, don’t get off on the wrong foot. 
Boozing is not common among the high-grade 
ball-players. It was common twenty years 
ago; but to-day it is rare in the majors — 
boozing. Keep in mind, though, that steady 
—‘moderate’— drinking gets a ball-player 
in the end just as sure as boozing. Alcohol 
slows a man down inevitably, and slowing 
down is the reason for the shelving of by 
far the majority of players. If you estimate 
a clever player’s years in baseball at 
fifteen, why, ‘moderate’ drinking will cut 
off from three to five years —a third of his 
life on the diamond. 


The Drinking Player Can Not 
Meet Competition 


“] don’t want to put this ques- 
tion of clean living on the basis of 
morals for one minute,” explained 
Mack. “I'll leave preaching to 
the clergy —I do in dealing 
with my own players. But 
you ask me why the World’s 
Champions have done so 
well. I have to answer: 
because of the kind of lives 
they lead, and their con- 
sequent ability to think 
and act quickly in an 
emergency. 

“It isn’t a 
matter of mor- 
als to our club, 
but of human 
efficiency. And 
say — I wonder if we might not be further 
along in dealing with this drink question 
if we had paid more attention to the net 
loss in human efficiency?” 

“Have you any rules on the subject?” | 
asked. 

“In our club we have no rules about the 
players’ personal habits,”’ answered Mack. 
“It is recognized that a major leaguer, with 
a career in front of him and really big money 
in his pockets, must cut out all bad habits. 
For if he doesn’t the pace becomes too hot 
for him—the competition for a regular 
Position too fierce.” 

This reminded Connie Mack of an ex- 
perience, and he told this story: 

“Going South one spring, | took quite a 
fancy to a youngster who was to be tried out. 
I liked his looks and I liked his line of talk — 
above all, | liked his high spirits. Seemed 
to me that he would be there fighting all the 


“ HOME-RUN” BAKER, a great “‘slugger.”’ 
Baker and Collins together make the strong- 
est batting combination in the baseball 
field; few pitchers can get past both of 
Collins is twenty-seven years old, 
and Baker twenty-eight 


them. 


time — never down in the mouth and ready 
to quit. So,having taken such a fancy to 
him, I began to pry into his private life a 
little, but in such a way as to make him see 
that I was — you know — really interested 
in him, not merely curious about his own 
affairs. Quite castally, as | might have 
asked him if he liked to go to the theater, 
I inquired if he drank. 


Connie Mack’s Method 


“Well, that young fellow was frank and 
above-board about it. Said he took a drink 
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a glass of beer occasionally, 
but almost always he 
to be a ‘good fellow.’ 


once in a while 
sometimes a whisky ; 
drank to be sociable 
“*Do you ever go a while without drink- 
ing?’ | asked him 
“*Sure!’ he exclaimed. ‘Sometimes I| go 
two weeks ora month without takinga drink.’ 
““* Don’t you miss it?’ | asked him. 

‘Not a bit! 
Never muss it 
at all.’ 

“IT kept quiet 
a few minutes 
Then | came at 
the youngster 
this way: ‘Of 
course, / under- 
stand I know 
your drinking 
doesn’t amount 
to anything 
But if anybody 
was to ask me 
about you, 
of course | 
couldn’t ring in 
exceptions — I'd 
have to say you 
drink.’ Here | 
stopped to 
let it sink in; 
then I went on: 

““Now, so 


long as you 
don’t miss it 
when you're 


not taking it, 
if | were you 
I'd think it 
over and dec ide 
whether the 
drinking ts 


worth classing 

yourself with 

those who do oie 
riticad momen. 

drink with 


his team, he will 
those who can't 
get along with- 
out the stuff.’ 

“Say in two days that youngster came 
to me and said 

“* Mr. Mack, if anybody asks vou whether I 
drink, you tell’em | don’t —for / do not drink.’ 

“Perhaps there’s something like a tip in 
that,”” commented Mack. “Any 
man who has to handle men can take it for 
what it’s worth. I haven't any patent on it, 
although it’s my method.” 


business 





JACK BARRY, one of ihe fastest short-stops in baseball. 


Barry has a singular gift for emergencies —at a 
or when the game is going against 
rally all his 
himself into some phenomenal play 


“But that was a raw recruit. Could you 
handle a veteran in the same way?”’ 

“What I’m going to tell you now happened 
at the time the Athletics hooked up with the 
Chicago Cubs for the World’s Championship. 
I’ve said that our club has no regular rules. 
Somehow, because of reports about previous 
was unnecessarily anxious. So | 
took the play- 
ers into confer- 
ence: reminded 
them how, in 
some former 
World’s Series, 
the stories went 
about the cir- 
cuit that the 
losing team had 
dissipated and 
hadn't played 
their best base- 
ball. | told our 
players that if 
the stories were 
true, then it 
was an example 
of awfully poor 
business, with 
sixty per cent 
of the players’ 
pool going to 
the winners, as 


series, | 


against forty 
per cent to the 
losers. 


“Then I told 
our boys that 
I, for one, did 
not want any 
such reports 
flying round 
later about the 
Athletics. It 
would be bad 
enough to lose 
the champion- 
ship, I re- 
minded them, 
without having 
a bundle of regrets to pester you. It’s hard 
enough to lose to a better club, but to beat 
vourselves say, that’s another way of 
throwing away a game when you have it won. 

“After this little talk on ‘efficiency’ | sug- 
gested that every man on the squad who felt 
sure that he could go without a drink, if in 
the habit of drinking, was to say so, openly 
and before us all. But any man that wasn’t 


faculties and throw 
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dead sure was to insist on having his drink 
and nobody was going to deny it to him 
Around the room we went, and every player 
promised. Of course, you understand that 
a number didn’t need to never touched it. 

“There was a star of the old Athletics 
the team that met the Giants in 
who was still with us as utility man. He 
seldom got into 
games, but was 
always ready, 
and he made a 
valuable man to 
do the coaching 
at third the 
only place it 
counts for any- 
thing. Uptothe 
last game of 
the series, this 
player didn’t 
handle a ball or 
swing a bat. But 
he did his share 
of winning games 
on the coach- 
ing line. When 
the fourth 
game Was over 

the count 
was then 3 to 
1 in our favor 

-he certainly 
was in bad 
had a 
fierce cold, 
could hardly 
speak above a 
whisper, and 
seemed to be in 
for a set-towith 
the grip. | 
wasn’t sur- 
prised to have 
him come to me 
about himself 
Nearas I can re- 
call it, our talk 
went like this: 

“*Connie, I’m a sick man. If I don’t 
take something to brace me up, I'll be in 
bed to-morrow.’ 

“*You mean you want to take a drink?’ 
I asked him. 

“He acknowledged it. 

““All right; go ahead,’ | told him. ‘Do 
as you think best. But, if it was me, I'd 
die before | took a drink.’ 
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“CHIEF” BENDER, one of Connie Mack's few veterans. 


Although he has been playing over ten vears, Bender is only 
thirty-one. He is the mainstay of Mack's pitching team 
a “money” pitcher, who can always be depended on, 


and who is generally put in the crucial game of a series 


“He looked at me, saw | was in dead ear- 
nest, and said: ‘No drink for me, Connie.’ 

“Say he wasn’t in bed the next day; 
he was in the game! I put him in to help 
start our scoring machine. He stole second 
at a critical moment of the game, which 
a slow-thinking, slow-acting man couldn’t 
have done against Archer. And he brought 
in the first run 
of the rally that 
cinched the 
world’s title 
all without his 
drink! 

“Next 
son, when we 
played the 
Giants for the 
title, it wasn’t 
necessary to 
put it on any 
ground other 
than the club’s 
own experience. 
‘Total abstin- 
ence worked so 
well last year, 
why change to 
something dif- 
ferent this 
year?’ was my 
argument. Any- 
how, every man 
promised will- 
ingly — and 
we beat the 
Giants. 

“The follow- 
ing year— 1912 

three of my 
men didn’t 
take care of 
themselves, 
and we lost 
the pennant. 
Somehow, I’ve 
always thought 
it was our year 
to win it.” 

“How about last year.— 1913?” 

Connie Mack smiled in unalloyed con- 
tentment. “Well, now I don’t need to 
exact promises. At the banquet tendered 
the Athletics by the City Fathers in October, 
— just to let the boys know that their efforts 
in keeping Philadelphia on the map were 
appreciated,— one of the best speeches, in 
my opinion, was made by Ira Thomas. Ira 
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speaks as well as he knows how to catch — 
which is going some for the man who out- 
caught Kling and Archer and made ‘Chief’ 
Meyers look to his laurels. 

“*We don’t look up to Connie Mack as a 
manager,’ said Ira, ‘but as a father.’ Then 
he went on to give his idea of the Athletics 

first as a ball club, but more especially as 
men. He told those present that not a man 
on the ‘hundred-thousand-dollar infield,’ 
as it is popularly called, had ‘ever known 
the taste of liquor,’ and that a team of nine 
first-string men could be put in the field not 
one of whom had ever taken a drink! Taken 
in tonjunction with his first remark,— his 
hand-out to me,— | felt highly pleased about 
it. It meant not only success, but the right 
kind of success, as | look at it. 

“About twenty years ago,” continued 
Mack, “when catching for the Pittsburgh 
Nationals, | was taken by surprise one day. 
The owners of the club offered me the man- 


WALLIE SCHANG, the brilliant young back-stop who, in the fourth game of 
the World’s Series, gave one of the most sensational exhibitions of rapid strategy no 
and when the 


ever seen on the diamond. 





It was Schang’s first year in major league baseball 


agement. It was too attractive a proposi- 
tion to turn down, and | took the reins and 
did my level best to make a winning ball 
club. My notion was that ball-players fit 
for the major league, with certainty of em- 
ployment and real money assured them, 
would keep themselves in good physical con- 
dition as a matter of course. But | found 
they wouldn’t, and that | couldn’t induce 
them to — not the players | had under me 
in those days. That’s the reason why | 
went to the minors — went of my own vo- 
lition: because | wanted to learn how to 
handle men. 

“1 learned — and I :came back. Since 
then, or in thirteen seasons, our club has 
won five American League pennants and 
three World’s Championships. Could any- 
body wonder why | am partial to clean 
living and quick thinking?” 

“You say you have no rules 
the players’ personal habits?” 

“Not arule,” 
said Mack posi- 
tively. 

“Don’t you 
ever discuss 
the subject?” 

“Sure | do 
— in our morn- 


about 


ing talks. You 
know, we have 
baseball talks 


every morning. 
Of course, the 
general idea is 
to go over care- 
fully points in 
the game of the 
day before, and 
also to plan for 


the day’s 
battle. Well, I 
take every 
opportunity 
to dis- 

cuss 


drinking. There 
will be days, 
you can see, 
when the last 
game requires 
discussion, 
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coming game is with a team we know 
very well in other words, we've got our 
plan of attack thoroughly worked out. So 
| switch from baseball to highballs.”’ 

“What do you hang it on what’s your 
angle of approach?” 

“Maybe one thing, maybe another,” said 
Mack. ‘Perhaps we’ve heard about certain 
members of the opposing team — perhaps 
we know some of the players have been mak- 
ing a night of it. Then | tell our boys it may 
not show to-day; it may possibly not show 
in their playing to-morrow; but it’s sure to 
show the day after.’ 


Getting Hold of a “‘Wild’’ Player 


“How do you get hold of a player who is 
inclined to be wild? How do you appeal to 
him?” 

“IT make my appeal from four different 
sides,” said Mack. “First, from the stand- 
point of the public — the people who pay 
their twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five cents, 
or a dollar to see good baseball. They are 
entitled to see the player at his best — not 
slowed up by drink. Second, from the stand- 


acrobatic 
ins, 


ently 


first baseman, famous for his speed 


Baker, and Barry the great $100,000 


seven years 


OF} age 


point of the club — the player gets a good 
for which he owes his best services. 
| say that the man who doesn’t do his best 
is dishonest with the club. The third ap- 
peal is from the standpoint of a man’s fellow 
players — it isn’t fair to the other members 
of the team to have one important part of 
the baseball machine going bad, as we say. 
Fourth, | put it straight to the man him- 
self: tell him that he isn’t honest with 
himself —that he isn’t giving himself a 
fair chance. | find that in one of these 
four ways | can get to a man. 

“Of course,”” explained Mack, “I don’t 
single a man out and aim my remarks 
at him personally in the morning talk. | 
talk generally — vaguely, as far the 
object of my remarks is concerned — but 
to the point. I shoot an arrow 

air — you know the rest. It 


salary 


as 


straight 
into the 
generally strikes home. 

“Is this all about drinking — or do you 
touch on other bad habits — other viola- 
tions of clean living?”’ 

“* Mainly about drinking,” answered Mack. 
“Other matters I always talk to a player 
alone about. | got my idea on this when 
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I first broke into professional baseball. | 
was playing on a minor league team, and a 
number of the players were sports. They 
wouldn’t be tolerated a minute on a big 
league team now. The manager was an 
outspoken, decidedly coarse fellow. The 
way he used to talk to us was fierce. So I 
decided then that there were matters re- 
lating to a player’s habits which should be 
talked about between manager and player 
alone. That’s what I do now — and it’s the 
hardest part of a manager’s job. 


Marriage and Baseball 


“Say, I’m not one of those who sit on a 
fellow and try to talk him out of getting 
married, even if he’s a youngster making a 
comparatively small salary. If I make up 
my mind that the girl’s all right, |—I 
encourage him to go ahead and hitch up 
for life. Good wives have a strong influence 
on high-strung baseball-players. They help 
their husbands to think quick, because they 
help them to live clean.” 

“Necessarily there are exceptions — even 
under your system; isn’t it so?” 

“Sure; | have had my own troubles,” 
admitted Mack; “players who broke over 
the traces—got to drinking hard and 
wouldn’t pull up. Right here,” cautioned 
Mack, “I want to be very general. Aren’t 
there fake names in law, such as John Doe 
and Richard Roe?”’ he asked. 

The reporter nodded. 

“Well, once on a time, as the story books 
would say,” began Mack, “there was a 
baseball manager with a club that was ex- 
pected to win a pennant. He had two 
stars— John Doe and Richard Roe. 
Richard was lacking in will power, but John 
wasn't. The trouble about John was that 
he thought he had arrived at the top of 
his profession. There was nothing further 
for him, no greater honor, in baseball. He 
certainly was satisfied with himself. 

“John and Richard got to boozing during 
the winter, and kept it up after the base- 
ball season was under way. The manager 
talked drinking to the squad, and to the two 
men, taking them one at a time. But it 
didn’t seem to have the slightest effect on 
them. They appeared to be hardened. 

“The manager wanted to win that pen- 
nant — wanted to win bad. So he went 
along, putting up with the misconduct of 
the two stars, trying to brace them up and 
hoping that matters would change — that 


every man on the team would come to play 
his best ball. The manager didn’t give up 
that pennant until he knew there wasn’t 
the slightest chance. But about six weeks 
before the close of the season it was dead 
certain that the flag was lost. The two 
recalcitrant stars were still misbehaving. 
So the manager called John Doe and 
Richard Roe up to his room at the hotel — 
the team was on the road — and told them 
to pack up and go home; that they weren’t 
helping the club, but were holding it back; 
that they weren’t any good to anybody, 
least of all to themselves. 





“John and Richard went home. After 
the season was over—the pennant lost 
— they came to see the: manager. By this 


time they had got some sense in their 
heads. John Doe, who had thought himself 
so high up, found that he was falling off 
that perch —that not only his prospects 
but the reputation he had made as a great 
player were on the wane. Richard saw that 
his means of livelihood was going glimmer- 
ing. They were pretty badly scared — and 
they wouldn’t have faced their manager if 
they hadn’t been in need of money. 

“Well, the manager went at them hard. 
He didn’t only tell them they mustn’t 
drink when the season was on—he told 
them they had to stop immediately! He 
impressed on John and Richard that they 
would get no contract with the club if they 
hadn’t cut out booze altogether before the 
season opened. You wouldn’t think — 
now, would you? — that men who couldn’t 
or wouldn’t stop drinking in mid-season 
would stop absolutely after the season was 
over? But they did. John and Richard 
pulled up short. When the next season 
opened they were in A-1 condition, having 
fine constitutions. And they played great 
ball for the club! 


The Player Who Saves His Money 


“Another thing: after their ‘come-back’ 
they began to be careful with their money. 
And say — the player who saves his money 
is the player who doesn’t drink, every time ! 

“If you stop to think about it, there’s 
nothing strange in this. Why, for a com- 
parison, take the liquor trade — the men in 
the liquor business. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the men in the business who put away 
money leave the stuff alone — leave it to 
their customers. There’s nothing to that. 

“Before we drop the story, let me tell you 
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another important thing John and Richard 
learned in their experience. When they 
were going wild, they thought that their 
friends were those who would take them 
out and treat them — give them what they 
then called a ‘good time.’ But they came 
to see that these so-called friends were those 
who stripped them of everything, down to 
the means of making a living. It’s a good 
thing to find out who your friends are.” 
‘Suppose we jump from cause to effect,”’ | 
suggested. ‘‘ How about the quick thinking?” 
Connie Mack beamed. Quick thinking 
hits him right where he lives. 
“| guess we won’t slow down here,” he said 
“Trouble is to 
know where to 
begin and where 
to leave off. 
You’reonasub- 
ject now that 
could easily go 
into extra inn- 
ings. Let’s 
begin with a 
youngster. 
‘*There’s 
Schang, our 


brilliant young 
back-stop, who, 
the season be- 
fore he came to 
us, Was catching 
for a semi-pro 
team in Buffalo, 


and who then 
had a short ex- 
perience with 
the Interna- 
tional League 
club of that 
city. Inthe 
World’s Series, 
at an important 
stage of the 
fourth game, 
with the Giants 
at bat, Murray 
was on. third 
and Cooper on 
first. McGraw 
signaled Cooper 
to steal second; 
at the same 
time Murray 
was given the 
tip to start as 
if tocome home. 


CONNIE MACK, the greatest baseball trainer in 
the world, coaching one of his new men a 


Schang took two steps in front of the plate, 
bluffed Murray back to third by pretending 
to throw, and then caught Cooper, who is a 
very fast man, at second. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that Schang’s strategy and 
throw, taken together, constituted as sen- 
sational a play as was ever seen on the 
diamond. It sure was quick thinking — by 
a steady clean-liver. 

“The same game brought Bender to the 
front — in that quick thinking. I doubt if 
many in attendance gave the ‘Chief’ credit 
for a splendid piece of strategy. When the 
fifth inning began, the Athletics had a lead 
of 4 to 1. But trouble started when Bender 
passed Murray, 
who legged it 
to third on Mc- 
Lean’s _ single. 
McGraw imme- 
diately sub- 
stituted the 
fleet - footed 
Cooper to run 
for McLean. 

“ Bender put 
on steam and 
fanned Merkle 
on four pitched 
balls. But the 
danger was by 
no means over, 
for McGraw 
sent in his 
formidable 
pinch-hitter, 
McCormick, to 
bat for the 
pitcher. At 
sight of him, 
the ‘Chief,’ 
motioning with 
his gloved hand 
behind hisback, 
pulled Oldring, 
our left-fielder, 
in from deep 
field. Oldring 
was playing too 
far out to get 
McCormick — 
on the fast ball 
Bender intend- 
ed to pitch. 

“What hap- 
pened? McCor- 
mick knocked 
low liner 
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over the short-stop’s head. Oldring sprinted 
in and caught it brilliantly shoe-high, at the 
same time holding the runners to their bases. 
Now, if Bender hadn’t brought Oldring in 
from deep left to ‘lay’ for McCormick, the 
Giants’ pinch-hitter would have made a safe 
hit, scored a run, and put a man on second 

perhaps third, with but one out. A rally, 
in other words, was nipped in the bud — by 
Bender’s foresight. That was the turning- 
point in the game, which ended, you will re- 
member, with the score 6 to 5 in our favor. 
Murray’s run would have made it a tie 
Cooper’s would have meant the loss of the 
game. So I look upon Bender’s bit of strategy 
as a great factor in that contest. Only a 
steady, clear head could have prepared for 
that emergency. 


Some Cases of Quick Thinking 


“They say that Merkle pulled a bonehead 
play in the last game,”’ ruminated Mack. 
“But, as | look at it, it was quick thinking 
on the part of ‘Home-Run’ Baker and our 
lead-off man, young Eddie Murphy. If you 
recall the play, Murphy was on third when 
Baker hit to Merkle, the Giants’ first base- 
man. Murphy, who had started home as the 
ball was hit, stopped at just the right place 
between third and the plate. Baker, seeing 
that Merkle had the ball and could tag him 
out, also stopped. Merkle tried to touch 
Baker, but our third baseman started back 
fer home, enticing Merkle to follow him. 
When the Giants’ first baseman was off his 
balance, Murphy made a dash for the plate. 
Merkle finally threw to McLean, the catcher, 
but too late to get Murphy, and he also lost 
Baker, who made first base safely. You 
might call that quick thinking by wireless, 
for Murphy and Baker acted together in- 
tuitively without those signals we hear 
so much about.” 

“Collins isn’t a slow thinker,”’ was sug- 
gested 

Connie Mack grinned. “The ‘king of 
second basemen’ made a play in New York 
against the Yankees in the regular season 
that sure raised a rumpus. There was a 
man on second when Borton, of New York, 
not a fast man, hit a grounder almost over 
second. Collins made a phenomenal stop, for 
it was ticketed as a safe hit, but he was in no 
position to throw the ball to first — couldn’t 
have got his man possibly. To my surprise, 
even, Collins tossed the ball to Barry, who 
shot it— relayed it — toward first. I do 


believe Borton would have been out, but 
unfortunately the umpire got in the way of 
the throw, and the ball hit him. Acting 
under the rules, the umpires made Borton 
bat over. Although the play wasn’t actually 
pulled off, it was as remarkable an instance 
of quick thinking as | have ever seen. There, 
again, was double quick thinking! 

“There is a play of ours which is popu- 
larly called the ‘double squeeze.’ It was 
new last season. The ‘single squeeze’ has 
been played some time —the runner on 
third, the bunt, with the runner starting as 
the pitcher winds up, and the man across 
the plate before the ball can be picked up 
and thrown to the catcher +- in other words, 
the runner ‘squeezed’ home. 

“In the double squeeze there are runners 
on both second and third, with nobody out 
or only one out. At a signal from the bats- 
man, seen by the base runners but by none 
of the opposing players, the man on third 
starts for home as the pitcher begins his 
wind-up, and the runner on second breaks 
for third. Now, the important thing — the 
most necessary thing — is that the man at 
bat should connect with the ball, whether it 
is over the plate or wide. If he connects 
with it, yet knocks it only to the pitcher, 
the man on third is sure to score, while, 
if the ball is fielded to first, to catch the 
batter (as often happens), the runner also 
scores from second. 

“But, as I say, the main thing is to con- 
nect with that ball. It takes a keen eye — 
of course, a clear head. Our short-stop, 
Barry,— the best in the business, in my 
opinion,— has a way of connecting with that 
ball; he’s there every time. Which is all 
the certificate of good moral character I need 
to give Jack Barry.” 

“How does it happen,” | asked, “that you 
have so many men who, as Thomas said, 
have ‘never known the taste of liquor’? 
Does it mean the survival of the fittest, or 
does it mean that you prefer the abstemious 
player?”’ 

“Both,” replied Mack. “Five years 
ago | would take a man who drank, provided 
| thought | could handle him — and grad- 
ually break him of the habit. Now | wouldn’t 
bother with a youngster who drinks. That’s 
my fixed policy — 1 have changed.” 

“On account of age?”’ 

“No — wisdom! I’ve proved up, to my 
own satisfaction, this business of clean living 
and quick thinking. It’s the stuff cham- 
pions are made of. There’s nothing to that.” 
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THE DAY OF OMENS 
A Story of Chance 
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PERCEVAL GIBBON 
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HE  velvet-footed, rat-faced valet 

moved noiselessly in the bedroom, 

placing matters in order for his 
master’s toilet. He had drawn the curtains 
to admit the day, and closed the window to 
bar out its morning freshness, and it was 
while he was clearing the pockets of the 
dress clothes that he became aware that 
from the alcove at his back, in which the bed 
stood, eyes were watching him. Without 
hurry, he deposited a little pile of coins on 
the edge of the dressing-table and laid the 
trousers aside; then, with his long thief’s 


hands hanging open in obvious innocence, 


he turned and saw that his master had waked 
in his usual uncanny fashion, returning 
from slumber to full consciousness with no 
interval of drowsiness and half-wakefulness. 
It was as if he would take the fortunes of 
the day by surprise. His wonderful white 
hair, which made him noticeable without 
ever making him venerable, was tumbled on 
his head; he looked from his pillow with the 
immobility and inexpressiveness of a wax 
figure. 

To his valet’s murmured “good morning” 
he frowned slightly, as if in some preoccupa- 
tion of his thoughts. 

“What sort of day is it?” he asked, with- 
out replying to the greeting. 

“It is fine, M’sieur le Prince,” 
the valet; “a beautiful day.” 

“H’m!” The Prince de Monpavon lifted 
himself on one silk-sleeved elbow to see 
for himself. The window was on the west 
side of the building, so that from the bed 
one looked as through a tunnel of shadow to 
a sunlight that hung aloof and distant. He 
surveyed it for a space of minutes with a 
face of discontent, then fell back on his 
pillows. 

“Thought it was raining,” he remarked. 
“Something feels wrong about it. What 
time is it?” 


answered 


LUCIUS W. 


HITCHCOCK 


“It is twenty minutes past eleven, M’sieur 
le Prince,” replied the servant. “I! will 
fetch M’sieur le Prince’s letters. And M. 
Dupontel has telephoned.” 

“Eh?” The Prince’s hard eyes came 
round to him swiftly, but not soon enough 
to see that movement of his right hand that 
gave him the appearance of deftly pocketing 
some small object concealed in the palm of 
it. ‘‘What does he say?” 

“He will be here at noon, and hopes that 
M’sieur le Prince will go to take lunch with 
him.” 

The Prince nodded slowly, and the valet, 
treading always as if noise were a sacrilege, 
passed out of the room to fetch the letters. 
The Prince lifted his head to pack the pillow 
under it more conveniently, and waited in 
an appearance of deep thought. Under the 
bedclothes, the contour of his body showed 
long and slender, and his face, upturned to 
the canopy of the bed, was one upon which 
the years of his age had found slight foot- 
hold. It had the smooth pallor of a man 
whose chief activities are indoors: it was 
wary, nervous, and faintly sinister, with 
strong, dark eyebrows standing in pic- 
turesque contrast to the white hair. The 
figure he was accustomed to present was that 
of a man established in life as in a strong- 
hold. 

He was neither youthful nor elderly, but 
mature. Without fortune or rich dconnec- 
tions, he had contrived during nearly thirty 
years to live as a man of wealth; he had 
seen écarté go out and bridge come in; and 
had so contrived the effect he made that 
he was still more eminent as a personality 
than as a gambler. Though he played in 
many places, he was careful not to win too 
much in any of them, and rather than press 
for a debt he would forgive it. 

The rat-faced valet reappeared, carrying 
a salver on which were some half dozen 
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envelopes. The Prince took them, and 
proceeded to examine them before opening 
them, while the valet, still with his uncanny 
noiselessness, continued his interrupted prep- 
arations. Two of the letters the Prince 
tossed to the floor forthwith; he knew them 
for trifling bills. Of the others, there was 
one with the name of a Paris hotel printed 


on the flap which appeared to interest him 
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‘I do not 


four hundred 


‘ Listen,’ be said 


He had that common weakness for guessing 
at a letter before opening it which princes 


share with scullions; and in the address of 
this one there was something vaguely fa- 
miliar in the handwriting to which he could 
not put a name. He stared at it thought- 
fully, and felt again a momentary stirring 
within him of that ill ease with which he 
had waked from sleep, which had made him 
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know what your last card is; you do not know mine 


thousand francs’ 

loubt that the day was bright. Like all 
gamblers, he found significance in things 
themselves insignificant. Impatiently he 
ibandoned his speculations and tore the 
nvelope open; then turned upon his elbow 
to look at the signature. 

“ Parbleu!”’ he exclaimed. 

The valet turned at the sound, but his 


master had forgotten his existence. The 





It rests on that card, o 


man, his hands still busy ffiserting studs in a 
shirt, watched with sidelong glances how the 
Prince had thrown off his languor and leaned 
above his letter, startled and absorbed. 


My dear Monpavon [read the Prince]: For the 
first time since our parting, nearly a generation 
ago, | am once more in Paris, of which the very 
speech has become strange in my mouth. I return 
as a citizen of the United States, a foreigner; you 
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will perhaps recognize me with difficulty; and 
| would hardly give you that trouble were it not 
for the engagement which is outstanding between 
us — an engagement which you will not fail to 
recall. It was concluded upon that evening on 
which we saw each other last, when, having lost 
to you all that remained to me to lose, you offered 
me my revenge whenever I| should choose to come 
for it. Well, | have come for it. | will call upon 
you as soon as possible. I hope such visits are 
still as welcome to you as once they were. 


And at the tail of the letter there sprawled 
the signature, bold and black: “JuLes 
CARIGNY.” 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed the Prince. 

The valet moved. “M’sieur le Prince 
spoke?”’ he queried. 

“No!” said the Prince impatiently. He 
glanced up from his letter at the man’s sly, 
secret face. “But—by the way — have 
you ever heard of a Monsieur Carigny?” 

It was with something like the empty shell 
of a smile that the man answered. “Every- 
body who knows M’sieur le Prince has 
heard of him,” he said suavely. 

“H’m!” the Prince grunted doubtfully, 
but he knew it was true. Everybody had 
heard of Carigny and the revenge that was 
due to him; impossible to refuse it to him 
now. 

There are incidents in every man’s life 
concerning which one can never be sure that 
they are closed; in such a life as that of the 
Prince de Monpavon there are many. The 
affair of Carigny, nearly thirty years before, 
was one of them. While he stared again 
at the letter, there rose before the Prince’s 
eyes a vision of the evening upon which they 
had parted —in a great, over-ornate room 
with card-tables in it, and a hanging chande- 
lier of glass lusters that shivered and made 
a tinkling bell-music whenever the door 
opened. It had been a short game. It was 
a season of high stakes, and Carigny, as 
a loser, had doubled and doubled till the 
last quick hand that finished him. He was 
a slim youth, with a face smooth and pale. 

He sat back in his chair, with his head hang- 
ing, staring with a look of stupefaction at the 
cards that spelled his ruin, his finish, and his 
exile. About him, some of the onlookers 
began to talk loudly to cover his confusion, 
and their voices seemed to restore him. He 
blinked and closed his mouth, and sat up. 
“Well,” he said, then, “there’s an end of 
that!” 

The Prince had answered with some con- 
ventional remark, the insincere regrets of 
a winner for the loser’s ill fortune, and had 


added something about giving Carigny his 
revenge. 

The other smiled a little and shook his 
head. “You are very good,” “he had-an- 
swered; “but-at present that is impossible. 
Some day, perhaps ——” : 

He paused. He had risen from his chair, 
and, though the evening was yet young, he 
had the look of'a man wearied utterly. All 
thé room was watching him; it was known 
that he had lost all. 

“Whenever you like,” the Prince had 
replied. 

Carigny nodded slowly. “It may be a 
long time,” he said., “I can see that it may 
be years. But, since you are so good, some 
day we will play once more. It is agreed?” 

“Certainly; it is agreed,” said the Prince. 

Carigny smiled once more. He had a 
queer, ironic little smile that seemed to mock 
its own mirth. Then, nodding a good night 
here and there, he had gone toward the door, 
tall and a little drooping, between the men 
who stood aside to give him passage, 
strangely significant and notable at that final 
moment. At the door, he had turned and 
looked toward the Prince. 

“ Au revoir!”’ he had said. 

And the Prince, concerned not to fail in 
his attitude, not to make the wrong impres- 
sion upon those who watched, had matched 
his tone carefully to Carigny’s as he replied: 
“ Au revoir!” 

The thing had touched men’s imagina- 
tions. The drama of that promised return, 
years ahead, had made a story; it had threat- 
ened the Prince with notoriety. He had had 
to live dexterously to escape it — to play 
little and with restraint for many months 
afterward. It had had to be suffered to 
exhaust itself, to die lingeringly. It had 
lain in its grave for nearly thirty years; 
and now, like a hand reaching out from a 
tomb, came this letter. The incident was 
not closed. 

“No wonder,” said the Prince to himself, 
as he knotted his necktie before the mir- 
ror—‘“‘no wonder the day felt wrong! 
There is bad luck in the very air. I must 
be very careful to-day.” 

M. Dupontel, waiting for him in the salon, 
saw him enter between the folding doors 
with a face upon which his distaste of the 
day had cast a shadow. Dupontel was no 
more than twenty-five, and the Prince was 
one of his admirations and his most expens- 
ive hobby. He rose from his seat, smiling, 
surveying the other's effect of immaculate 
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“WHAT WAS STRANGE was that when he came abreast of them he paused and felt 
before bim with an extended hand” 
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clothing, fine bearing, and striking looks, 
and marking the set of his countenance. 

“You look very correct to-day,” he re- 
marked pleasantly. 

The Prince nodded without humor. “It 
is one of my days for being correct,” he 
answered. “I feel it in the air — it is a day 
to be on my guard. | have these sensations 
sometimes,— not often, mercifully! — and 
| have learned to pay attention to them.” 

Dupontel smiled again. “To me it 
seems a cheerful day,” he said. “And you 
begin it well, at any rate.” 

“How, then?” The Prince, coaxing on 
his gray gloves, turned narrowed eyes upon 
him. ‘In what way do I begin it well?” 

Dupontel produced a pocket-book from 
the breast of his coat. “I have to settle 
with you over last evening,”’ he said. “Two 
thousand, wasn’t it? I call that beginning 
any day well.” 

He dropped the notes upon the little 
table where the Prince’s hat and cane lay. 

The Prince picked up the notes. 

“Thanks!” he said. He looked at the 
young man almost with curiosity. “Sure 
it’s convenient?” 

For answer, Dupontel showed him his 
pocket-book, with still half a dozen thousand- 
franc notes in it. 

“1 see,” said the Prince. 

He still hesitated for a moment or two, 
as if touched by some compunction, before 
he put the notes in his pocket. It had oc- 
curred to him vaguely that he might pro- 
pitiate his fortune by sacrificing this money 
— make himself, as it were, by a timely 
generosity, the creditor of good luck. But 
it was not the kind of thing he was used 
to do. 

“Eb, bien!” he said, and put the notes 
out of sight. 

“And now,” said Dupontel, “let us eat.” 

“Yes,”’ said the Prince slowly. “That is 
the next thing, | suppose. And presently 
I will tell you a reason why this is a day to 
be careful of.” 

In the elevator that bore them toward the 
street, he began of a sudden to search his 
pockets. Dupontel, watching him in sur- 
prise, saw a real worry replace the customary 
lofty impassivity of his face. 

“You have lost something?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the Prince shortly. 
“Take us up again at once,”” he ordered the 
attendant. 

“| will not keep you a moment,” he said 
to Dupontel, when the elevator had reached 








his own floor again, and he entered his 
apartment quickly. 

He found his valet still in the bedroom, 
putting it deftly in order, always with that 
secret and furtive quality of look and ni6ve- 
ment. The Prince, tall, notably splendid 
in person, halted in the doorway; the man, 
mean, little, shaped by servile and menial 
uses, stopped in the middle of the room and 
returned his gaze warily. There was an 
instant of silence. 

“| had a coin,” began the Prince. “A 
gold coin — not a French one! | had it in 
my pocket last night. Where is it?”’ 

Never was anything so shallow as the 
other’s pretense of, distressed ignorance. 
It was as if he scarcely troubled to dissemble 
his amusement and malice. 

“But I have not seen it, M’sieur le Prince,” 
he said. “If M’sieur le Prince wishes, | 
will search. Doubtless ——” 

“| am in a hurry,” interrupted the Prince. 
“It is a Mexican coin worth ten francs 
only.” He held out a coin. “Here is 
a ten-franc piece. Be quick.” 

They were equals, for the moment; the 
relationship was plain to both of them. 
With no failing of his countenance, the valet 
drew the missing piece from his pocket. 

“Mexican?” he said. “I thought it was 
Spanish.” 

The coins changed hands. Neither of 
them failed in his attitude; they were well 
matched. 

The Prince rejoined Dupontel with his 
Mexican gold piece still in his hand. 

“It was this | had left behind,” he said, 
showing the thin-worn gold disk. “It is — 
well, a talisman of mine, a sort of mascot. 
| was nearly going without it. Rather than 
do that, | would stay at home.” 

Dupontel laughed. “You are supersti- 
tious, then,” he said lightly. “It is not 
much to look at, your talisman.” 

The Prince shook his head: it seemed im- 
possible to make him smile that morning. 

“That is true,” he agreed. “But a man 
must put faith in something. When you 
have heard what I have to tell you, you will 
understand that.” 

The streets, those lively streets of Paris 
that mask the keenness of their commerce 
with so festive a face, were sunlit as they 
passed on their way, and along the boule- 
vards the trees were gracious with young 
green. They went at the even and leisurely 
pace which is natural in that city of many 
halting-places — two men worth turning to 
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look at, so perfectly did each, in his particu- 
lar way, typify his world. Both were tall, 
easy-moving, sure and restrained in every 
gesture. Dupontel at twenty-five, for all 
the boyishness that sometimes showed in 
him, had already his finished personal effect; 
and the Prince, white-haired, dark-browed, 
with a certain austerity of expression, was 
as complete a thing as a work of art. 

“Then what is it, exactly, that you fear 
from this Carigny?” asked Dupontel, when 
the Prince had told him of the letter. “I 
have heard the story, of course; but I never 
heard he was — dangerous.” 

“It is not he that is dangerous,”’ said the 
Prince. 

“What, then?” 

The Prince shook his head doubtfully. 
Such men as he seldom have a confidant, 
but he was used to speak to Dupontel with 
more freedom than to any other. 

“Things are dangerous,” he answered. 
“There is bad luck about; I tell you, I feel 
it. And now, this business of Carigny 
cropping up, rising like a ghost of the past 
to demand a reckoning!”” He shrugged; 
it was like the shudder of a man who feels 
a sudden chill. ‘A reckoning!” he repeated. 


“ At this rate, one is never quit of anything.” 
They were nearing the restaurant at which 


they were to lunch. Dupontel touched his 
companion lightly on the arm. 

“You are depressed,” he said. “You 
must gather your forces, Monpavon. You 
mustn’t let Carigny find you in a state like 
this; it would make things easy for him.”’ 

The Prince made a weary little gesture of 
assent. “I shall be ready for him,” he 
said. “If only——’” 

“Tf only what?” 

They were at the door of the restaurant. 
A page like a scarlet doll held open the door 
for them; a Swiss, ornately uniformed, 
stood frozen at the salute. The Prince’s 
somber eyes passed unseeing over these 
articles of human furniture. 

“If only | don’t get a sign,” he said: 
“like going out without my Mexican coin, 
you know — that would be a sign. If only 
I can avoid that —and a couple of other 
things — I’ll be ready enough for Monsieur 
Carigny when he comes.” 

“ Tiens!”’ said Dupontel. 
signs — c'est épatant!”’ 

He was amused, and even a little con- 
temptuous. He had not yet been long 
enough at play to reach that stage when the 
gambler is the servant of small private 


“You and your 


fetiches — whencan incident at the beginning 
of the day can fill him with fears or hopes, 
and all life has a meaning which expresses 
itself in the run of the cards. 

They took their places at the table re- 
served for them. Waiters stood aloof, 
effacing themselves, prepared to pounce 
upon their smallest need and annihilate it. 
Dupontel breathed a number as he sat down, 
and the rotund and reverend wine-waiter, 
wearing a chain of office, tried to express in 
his face respectful esteem for a man who 
could give such an order. 

“You need a stimulant, an encourage- 
ment,”’ said Dupontel, leaning across. to 
the Prince. ‘Therefore | have ordered 
for us 

He had his hands joined under his chin 
and his elbows on the table. The Prince, 
with something like a crisp oath, snatched 
at the salt-cellar which his movement would 
have overset, and saved it — saved it with 
grains of salt sliding on the very rim, but 
none fallen to the table. He made sure of 
this fact anxiously. 

“That was a near thing,” he said, looking 
up at Dupontel. There was actually color 
in his face. ‘Another fraction of a second 
and —”’ His gesture completed the sentence. 

“‘ My dear fellow!” remonstrated Dupontel. 

“That was the second,”’ said the Prince. 
“First | nearly left my coin at home — that 
was my servant’s doing. Then the salt is 
all but spilled — my friend does that. If 
I had a wife, | should expect to owe the 
third danger to her. Who will bring it to 
me, | wonder?” 

“You are extraordinary, with your signs 
and dangers,” said Dupontel. “I never 
heard you speak like this before. And, in 
any case, you have averted two perils.”’ 

“| have averted two,”’ agreed the Prince. 
“You are right; that in itself is almost a 
sign. It — it gives me hope for the third — 
the blind man.” 

“Eh? The blind man? What blind man?” 

The Prince took a spoonful of soup. 

“Sometimes | forget how young you are,’ 
he said. ‘‘A blind man, of course, is nothing 
to you. You give him an alms, touching 
his hand when you put the money into it, 
and go on to the club to play bridge. But 
if |, by any chance of the street, were to 
touch a blind man, | should go home and 
go to bed. I have my share of prudence 
me!— and that isarisk 1 donot take. No!” 

He interrupted himself to drink from his 
glass, while Dupontel sat back and prepared, 
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with a gesture of utter impatience, to be 
contemptuous and argumentative. 

“Carigny,” said the Prince, setting his 
glass down —‘‘Carigny, in the old days, 
believed that too. But he was not prudent. 
That night we played, that last night of 
which he writes in his letter, there was a 
blind man who begged of him. And when 
he would have dropped a franc in his hand, 
the creature groped suddenly for the coin. 
We were walking to the club together, and 
| saw it, standing aside meanwhile. It was 
an old débris of a man, who begged in a 
voice that whispered and croaked, and his 
hand was shriveled and purple, and it wa- 
vered and trembled as he held it out. Be- 
cause he was blind, with eyelids swollen 
and discolored, Carigny said, as he drew the 
money from his pocket: ‘Here is a franc, my 
friend!’ Then the old creature groped, as | 
have said, with a jerk of his inhuman claw, 
and grabbed the money from Carigny before 
he could let it fall, and | saw their hands 
touch. Carigny would not have played that 
night but that we had appointed to play.” 

“You could have let him off till next 
day,” said Dupontel. 

The Prince shook his head. “In those 
times,” he said, “it was not the custom to 
break one’s engagements — neither to break 
them nor to allow them to be broken.”’ 

“| should like to see this Carigny of yours,” 
said Dupontel thoughtfully. “When do 
you expect him to call on your” 

“His letter says ‘as soon as possible,’”’ 
answered the Prince. ‘That constitutes in 
itself an engagement which Carigny will not 
fail to keep. He will come this afternoon.” 

Their meal achieved itself perfectly, like 
a ritual. There arrived the time when the 
Prince set down his tiny coffee-cup and 
leaned back detachedly, while the waiter 
with the bill went through his celebrated 
impersonation of a man receiving a favor. 
Together they passed out between the great 
glass doors to the street. 

“You will walk?” inquired Dupontel. 

“As usual,” said the Prince. It was his 
custom to pass the time between lunch and 
the hour when he was likely to find a game 
of bridge in strolling; it served for exercise. 

“But,” suggested the young man, “you 
might meet a blind man! Wouldn’t it be 
better to go straight to the clubr”’ 

“And meet one on the way there? 
The Prince shook his head. “No, my friend. 
That is a chance one must take. One can, 
however, keep one’s eyes open.”’ 


” 





In the Place de la Concorde they actually 
did meet a blind man — a lean, bowed man 
feeling his way along the curb with a stick 
deftly enough, so that, as he was on the 
wrong side of the sidewalk, it would have 
been easy enough to brush against him in 


passing. It was the Prince who first per- 
ceived him approaching. He touched Du- 
pontel and pointed. 

“Parbleu!”’ exclaimed Dupontel. He 
looked strangely at the blind bearer of fate 
and then at his companion. The Prince 
was smiling now, but not in mirth. 

“Let us make room for him,” he said; and 
they stepped into the roadway tolet him pass. 

What was strange was that when he came 
abreast of them he paused, with his face 
nosing and peering in his blindness, and felt 
before him with an extended hand, as if he 
had expected to find something in his way. 
The hand and the skinny wrist, protruding 
from the frayed sleeve and searching the 
empty air, affected Dupontel unpleasantly; 
they touched the fund of credulity in him 
which is at the root of all men who believe in 
nothing. He watched the blind man like an 
actor in a scene till he moved on again, with 
his stick tracing the edge of the curb and his 
strained face unresponsive to the sunlight. 

“What was he doing?” he asked, then. 

The Prince’s wry smile showed again. 
“Doing?” he repeated. “Why, he was 
feeling for me.” 

Dupontel shrugged, but not in disapproval 
this time. His imagination was burdened 
with a new sense of his companion’s life, 
complex with difficulties, haunted by por- 
tents like specters of good and evil fortune. 

“But, at all events, he did not touch you!” 
he said at last. 

“No!” The Prince swung his cane, 
drawing up his tall, trim figure, and step- 
ping out briskly. ‘‘No, he did not touch 
me. They dog me, these — these tokens of 
the devil; but | am not caught. It is I that 
save myself. After all, mon cher, it seems 
possible that this may be Carigny’s bad 
day — not mine!”’ 

Dupontel had not meant to accompany 
the Prince to his club that day: his purpose 
had been to leave him at the door and go 
elsewhere. But it was possible that his 
meeting with Carigny thight be something 
which it would be well to have seen; and, 
besides, his affairs were gaining a strange hue; 
glamour was in them. He felt a little thrill 
when the massive club porter, approaching 
them in the hall, spoke Carigny’s name. 
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“Monsieur Carigny telephoned,” said the 
porter. ‘He particularly desired that Mon- 
sieur le Prince should be told, as soon as he 
arrived, that Monsieur Carigny would call 
at half past four.” 

The Prince nodded. “I shall be upstairs, in 
the card-room,”’ he answered, and passed on. 

In the card-room were several men of the 
Prince’s age who had known Carigny in his 
Paris days, while there was scarcely a man 
present who had not heard some version of 
the Carigny story. To certain of them the 
Prince spoke of the visit he was expecting. 
He had decided that, since the meeting was 
not by any means to be avoided or hidden, 
it would best serve him to announce it — to 
take his part in the drama and squeeze it 
of what credit he could. It spread through 
the room and through the club like a scandal. 
There was a throng in the room, expectant, 
hungry for the possibility of a scene. In the 
recess of a tall window, the Prince, superb 
in his self-possession, a figure of a world of 
players that was past, with his pale, severe 
face impassive under his white hair, made the 
crowd of them seem vulgar and raucous by 
contrast with him. Dupontel, watching 
him, had a moment of consternation; the 
Prince seemed a thing too supremely com- 
plete, too perfect as a product of his world, 
to risk upon the turn of the cards. 

A club servant entered, bearing a card on 
a salver, and the talk stilled as he presented 
it to the Prince. He, in talk with a veteran 
who had known Carigny, took the card and 
held it in his fingers without looking at it 
while he finished what he was saying. All 
eves were on him; it was a neat piece of social 
bravado. He glanced at the card at last. 

“Announce Monsieur Carigny,” he said 
to the servant, and went on talking. Du- 
pontel felt like cheering him. The talk 
resumed, in a changed key. 

The door opened again, and the servant 
was once more visible, standing back against 
it, not without a sense of his importance as, 
say, a scene-shifter in the play. His voice, 
rolling the r, was a flat bellow of ceremeny. 

“Monsieur Car-rigny,”’ he announced, 
“and Monsieur Georges Car-rigny!”’ 

Every one turned. Through the door 
which the servant held open there advanced 
two men. The first was bearded, a large 
man, definitely elderly, who walked with 
a curious deliberation of tread and looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. The 
younger, following at his elbow, was pos- 
sibly Dupontel’s age. In him, not the 


clothes alone, but the face, keen-lipped, 
quiet-eyed, not quite concealing its reserves 
of vitality under its composure, proclaimed 
the American. ‘ 

The men in the room, moving aside, made 
an avenue from the door to the window in 
which the Prince stood. The Prince came 
along it to greet his guest. As they halted, 
face to face, Dupontel saw that the young 
stranger touched the elder on the arm. 

The Prince seemed to have doubts. He 
remembered Carigny as a slim youth; the 
stranger was burly, with a bush of beard and 
a red face. 

“It is Carigny?” 
hesitating. 

The stranger smiled. 
swered. ‘‘Monpavon, is it not? 

Even his French had changed - 
the French of a foreigner. 

“You have been a long time coming for 
your revenge,” said the Prince. “But you 
are welcome always, Carigny.” 

He held out his hand, and again the young 
man touched the elder. As if he hesitated 
to join hands with the Prince, Carigny gave 
his hand slowly, awkwardly; but his grip, 
when he had done it, was firm. They stood, 
clasping hands, under the inquisitive eyes 
of the others. 

“Since we are to play,” said Carigny, 
“you must allow me to present you to my 
son. He does not play; | have discouraged 
him. But he will read my cards for me. 
You do not object?” 

Their clasped hands fell apart. The 
Prince looked his incomprehension. The 
young man was making him a bow of sorts 

“| am charmed,” he answered. “But 
read your cards? | don’t understand.” 

Dupontel arrested an impulse to step 
forward, to interrupt, to interfere in some 
manner. He saw that Carigny smiled. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ Tell me which card 
is which, you know. You see, Monpavon, 
for the last five vears I have been blind!” 

His voice, with its foreign accent rendering 
strange his precise and old-fashioned French, 
continued to explain. But Dupontel did 
not hear what it said. He was looking at the 
Prince. Save for an astonished knitting of 
the brows, he had not moved; he preserved, 
under those watching eyes, his attitude. 
The worst had come to pass — the thing he 
feared had ambushed him; and he was facing 
it. But presently he raised his right hand, 
the hand that had touched Carigny’s, looked 
at it thoughtfully, and brushed it with his 
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left. If he had any virtue, he was exhibiting 
it now. One could defeat him but not dis- 
countenance him. 

“Certainly,” he was saying presently. 
“The right of choice is yours, Carigny. 
Ecarté, since you wish it, by all means.” 

Dupontel, to whom he had explained him- 
self, knew what that handshake had meant. 
In the move toward the card-table, he caught 
his eye. The Prince smiled at him. “ You see 
how useless it is to strive,” he seemed to say. 

The pretense that the onlookers were 
present by chance was gone when the Prince 
and his adversary sat down opposite to 
each other at the little green table. The 
onlookers thronged about them, frankly 
curious. The young man, Carigny’s son, 
stood leaning over his father’s shoulder. 
Dupontel was at the back of his friend. He 
saw the green table across the Prince’s white 
head. The deal fell to the Prince. 

He had the pack in his hand when he 
spoke across to Carigny. 

“Carigny,” he said. The blind man 
lifted his bearded face to listen. “The last 
game was a short one.” 

The other nodded. ‘“ Make it as short as 
you like,” he said. ‘‘ Make it one hand, if it 
pleases you, Monpavon. | shall be satisfied.” 

“One hand!” 

“Certainly; if that is short enough for 
you,” said Carigny. “But the stakes 
you remember them?” 

He asked the question as if he would 
warn his adversary, and as if he himself 
were certain of the issue. He had the de- 
meanor of a man who undertakes a problem 
of which he knows the answer. 

“Be careful,” breathed Dupontel at the 
Prince’s back. 

“You lost—let me see!’ replied the 
Prince, unheeding Dupontel’s whisper. “It 
was four hundred thousand francs, | think.” 

The bearded face opposite him smiled. 
“You have not forgotten, | see!”’ 

The Prince nodded. “One hand, then!” 

He proceeded to deal. He was certain of 
losing, or he would not have consented to 
such an outrage upon the game’s refinements. 
And yet, he had hopes; the spirit that pre- 
sides over cards is capricious. 

The young man had sorted the cards and 
placed them in his father’s hands, and was 
whispering in his ear. Then he stood up- 
right. The Prince waited. 


“You propose?”’ he inquired. 

“No,” said the other; “I play.” 

There was a movement among the specta- 
tors as some shifted in an endeavor to see 
the cards. Dupontel was edged from his 
post fora moment. When he had shouldered 
his way back to it, the play had already be- 
gun. It seemed to him almost indecent that 
such an affair should rest on a single hand 
of cards; it was making free with matters 
of importance. As he gained a sight of the 
table again, Carigny scored his second trick 
and the third card fell. The Prince trumped 
it. The young man smiled and whispered. 
Another card was played, and the Prince 
won again. He laid his last card face down 
on the table. 

“Carigny,” he said. 

“Have you played?” asked the other. 

“No,” said the Prince. “Listen! I will 
make you a proposal. | do not know what 
your last card is; you do not know mine. 
It rests on that card, our four hundred thou- 
sand francs. | may win, in spite of every- 
thing. But | offer you half the stakes now, 
if you like,— two hundred thousand instead 
of four,—and we will not play that last 
card.” 

“Eh?” The blind man hid his card with 
his hand. His son bent over him, whisper- 
ing. A man next to Dupontel nudged him. 
“What is Monpavon’s card?” he murmured. 
Dupontel did not know. The cards had 
been the least part of the affairtohim. The 
Prince sat still, waiting. 

“Very well,” said Carigny, at last. “| 
am willing, Monpavon. Two hundred 
thousand, eh?” 

“Two hundred thousand,” corroborated 
the Prince. 

He reached for the pack. Before any one 
could protest, he had slipped his card into 
it and mingled it with the others beyond 
identification. 

“We are quits, then,” he was saying to 
Carigny, and once more the ancient adver- 
saries shook hands. 

“But what was the card?” asked a dozen 
men at once. 

The Prince let his hard, serene eye wander 
over them. He was walking toward the 
door, guiding Carigny with a hand on his 
arm. There was a flicker of a smile on his 
face. Without answering, he passed out. 
To this day, no man knows what card he held. 
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a ZANNE bemoans to ber husband their inability for us. .This disgusting craze will die out, and 
» the new dances, and proposes that they when the old dances come back we'll be right ther: 

: take some lessons, as re wishes, % unt Cousin Betty with the bells on.’ “Tom, your slang is distress- 

| comes, to give a dancing party for ber. ““Nonsen ing and your point of view archaic. When the old 
says Tom. “ The waltz and two-step are good enough dances come back our dancing days will be over.” 
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YUSIN BETTY wonders why, tf Tom doesn't 
tango, nor trot, nor one-step, nor do the besttation, 
Suzanne doesn't teach him; but bis wife explains 
that Tom doesn’t approve of the new dances. ‘Ob, 
foot! T'ilteach him.” 


“Watch me,” pipes the confident Betty. “My new 
party-coat against six pairs opera length, assorted 
colors, that I'll have Tom doine all four as well 
as you could expect of a married man. And, by 
“You can't,” says Suzanne the way, you may as well do your shopping early.” 
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UZANNE, who is playing to lose and hope s 
she may, goes off to a business meeting of 
her club; and, returning late, is nearly surprised 


to find dancing going 
It's quite like a ball. 
gone, or am I early?” 


on. “Why, bow jolly! 
Have the other guests all 
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Suzanne,” says the busband, in some confusion, 


— due no doubt to the unaccustomed exercise, 
“‘er— Betty here was 


much like the 


¢ old two-step the tango 1s. It's 
really rather simple. She says I pick it up with 


just showing me hou wonderful — er How was the meeting, dear?” 
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“Wi must stop this minute, 
Betty and George have had 


their things on half 


an 


hour 


Tom 


we'll 


miss the last train.” 
train! We'll go to a hotel and ’ phone 
be bome.” 


to Annie that we'll 
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T FOLLOWS none of the usual precedents of fiction. 
It is daringly original. It ts written with terrible 
earnestness and terrible simplicity. It is not a love story, 
but it deals with one of the strongest of human passions. 
It 1s not an adventure story, but it has the thrilling 
suspense of great adventure. McCLURE’S publishes it as 


The Story of the Month 


I1—A PROMISE 


OME. You promised you would if | 

wired I was dying, and | am dying now. 

I went, of course. The promise 

was old, and — lightly made at the time 

—had almost gone from my mind. But, 

as I was getting away on the train, I re- 

called the incident until it was as good 
as new. 


I HAD been investigating a city. The 
Boss was away. He was ill, his friends said 
— “at the Springs for his health”; and | 
remember meeting this information with 
some obvious jest about being glad he could 
do something for his health. | didn’t be- 
lieve he was ill. 

And I was annoyed. I needed him. As I 
told his friends, | couldn’t expose him and 
his machine and his government of the city 
properly without his help. And some of 
them must have reported my complaints to 
him; for, after my article was written, but 
before it went to press, he came back and 
sent for me. 

“The old man’s home,” the heeler, his 
messenger, telephoned, “and he’ll see you in 
the Mayor’s office at ten sharp.” 

And there he was, when | got there — in 
his Mayor's office. So was the Mayor. 
Neither of us paid more than our “respects”’ 


, 


to the official, and then the Boss asked him 
to “‘step out for half an hour or so.” 

Left to ourselves, the Boss and I| spent a 
silent moment frankly sizing each other up. 
He was a tall, gaunt, blue-eyed man, with a 
firm mouth on a solid jaw in a hard face. 
He didn’t look ill to me, nor hard. There 
was something so kindly in the expression 
on his face that I| felt not only not chilled, 
but warmed. And yet, his opening was 
businesslike. 

“You wanted to see me,” he said, after 
the moment of silence, and, folding himself 
down at the Mayor’s desk, he indicated 
the buttonholer’s chair beside him. “Sit 
down,” he said, “‘and tell me what I can do 
for you.” 

I remained standing. ‘You can help 
me,” | said, “by setting me right on one or 
two inside facts which I have had to guess 
at. But, first, | want to be sure that you 
know just what I am doing.” 

“1 know what you’re doing,” he said 
quietly. 

“| am trying .to describe the political 
corruption of this town,”’ | insisted. 

“| know,” he said a little impatiently. 

With equal impatience, | said: “I am try- 
ing to get at and show up your large part in 
the political corruption of this town.” 

“Sure,” he said; “I know that, 
What can I do for you?” 


too. 
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“Nothing,” | said. “Nothing, until | 
have said that what | have written about you 
is calculated to hurt you politically, and that 
not a word in it will be changed, whether you 
help me or not — unless it’s wrong.”’ 

He smiled at me, rather sadly, | felt, and 
he tapped the edge of the Mayor’s desk with 
a paper-cutter he had picked up. Nobody 
likes to be misjudged, | guess. But he 
offered no remonstrance. 

“All right,” he said. “I understand you. 
Now, sit down and go ahead. How can | 
help your” 

So | sat down and went ahead. | sketched 
my article to him. Running my eve over 
the pages, I gave him the points I had made, 
one by one. Now and then I read a short 
passage. I read him all the parts about 
himself. He said not a word. I made com- 
ments; he didn’t. 

“Some of it is libelous,” I said once, “but 
I’m not asking you for help on that. I’m 
not here to get evidence. That’s all up to 
me, and you must be free to sue or fight me. 
And so must the other men | name.” 

He nodded, and | went on to what I| had 
“had to guess at.” That was not libel — 
not personal at all. “But you under- 
stand,” | said, “that | want to get my 
guesses right or cut ‘em out; and nobody 
but you can check up all of them.” 

He nodded. 

“Very well, then,” I said. “I say here 
that when any political move of a really 
essential character is made in your town, 
five persons sit down together: you; your 
leading banker; the president or chief coun- 
sel of the railroad; somebody for the public 
service corporations; and a representative 
of the ship-building company.” 

He was still, until | glanced up expectantly 
at him. Then he spoke: 

“You asking me if that is rightr”’ 

| nodded. 

“Are you speaking figuratively when you 
say that?”’ he asked. 

“No; I mean it literally.” 

“Then you’re wrong. I’m there, of 
course; and the railroad, but not in the per- 
son of the president. The president of the 
railroad is, as you said in one of vour stories 
on another State, more like the mavor or a 
governor. He’s a subordinate; he takes 
orders. The real boss of the railroad is the 
banker. And he doesn’t sit down with us. 
He tells me or a certain director what he 
wants beforehand, or he passes on it all 
afterwards. He doesn’t sit in with us. And 


neither does the ship-builder. The public 
service corporations do. Sure. They’re 
active, and they’re active here. But the 
ship-builder —— ”’ 

He paused. Such men do things; they 
don’t always see what they do: not as a 
picture — not as a writer does. He had to 
form the picture for me. He did it slowly, 
out loud: 

“It’s this way with the ship-builder. He 
gets no graft, no contracts here, so he has 
nothing to do with us. Oh, he gives jobs to 
my people. I can get a man a place in the 
yards easier than I can in the post-office. 
There’s no civil sérvice in business. And 
he contributes heavy, of course. But he 
doesn’t get anything — except little favors 
here in the city and the State. He gets ‘his’ 
at Washington. He’s like the manufac- 
turers, and the protected businesses gener- 
ally. All he asks is the tariff, and protection 
from Congress; so he is interested in our 
sending up Congressmen who are ‘right.’ 
And we do that anyhow. And, after that, 
he has to be strong in the Navy Department. 
So our pull at Washington, which our solid 
delegation in Congress gives us — that’s 
what he is after, to get contracts to build 
ships on his own terms, with ‘reasonable’ 
inspection. That’s his graft, all at Wash- 
ington. No, he doesn’t sit in here. You 
got to correct that. You got tocut him 
out; and the banker.” 

“That leaves three, and wouldn’t be true, 
I said. ‘I can see that the ship-builder goes 
out. But the banker — if | left him out, if | 
said that you and the railroad and the public 
service man sat down together, I’d be-cor- 
rect, as you say, but I’d give a wrong impres- 
sion. You can tell a lie with facts.” 

He looked interested. “That's right,” 
he said. “I’ve done it myself. I have put 
out absolutely right facts so as they spelt a 
lie.” He reflected a moment. “Curious, 
ain’t it?”’ Again he reflected, and, smiling, 
added: “And so you want to get your things 
right; not accurate, but " 

“True,” I put in, when he hesitated for a 
word. “Just true, so that the insiders will 
know I’m right, even if nobody else does. 
And that’s why I’m talking to you.” 

“And what are you trying to say in this 
place you’ve got your finger on?” he asked. 

“I’m trying to indicate who are the bosses 
— who really exercise sovereign power in this 
town.” 

“Then,” he said, “you got to leave the 
banker in.” 


” 
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““*WHEN I COME TO DIE, I want to ask you something, straight. Wall you come, 
if I wire for you?’ ” 
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“And yet you say he doesn’t sit in with 
you, even when you're playing for big 
stakes.” 

“No. He’s too busy. 
ful. And it ain’t necessary. 
really; not me.” 

“And yet, you have real power, all your 


And he’s too care- 
He is the boss, 


own, and he has to consult or consider 
you.” 

“Consider, yes,” the Boss said, deeply 
thinking. ‘“‘Not consult. I consult him.” 


“And you have to consult the public 
service company, and the railroad. They 
have power all their own?”’ 

“Yes. Even outside of the banker, so 
far.” 

“And the State machine is the railroad’s 
machine?” 

“Y-yes-s. I could raise hell with it, and 
me and the State boss could prettv near 
knock it out, but —— ”’ 

“But the State boss couldn’t be boss, 
could he, without the railroad’s money, 
backing, etc.? He’s like you and the public 
service, isn’t he?”’ He held my eyes for a 
long moment, while he looked inside his own 
mind. And I, to sum up, added: “You're 
both agents, aren’t your” 

“Yes, and no,” he said. “‘ The State boss 
has great political power of his own, and so 
have I. But what’s political power? It 
depends on business for —— ”’ 

“For funds and for moral backing.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. “Business, railroads, 
public service corporations, the brewers and 
the liquor interest, and — all that, just as 
you say.” 

“But I say also,” I said, “the churches, 
colleges, schools, and charities, the press, 
protected vice and syndicated crime, both 
political parties — all our institutions, in- 
cluding society and organized public opin- 
ion.” 

“Oh, sure,” he said. 
know it, but — oh, sure.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘and the head of them all 

the head of the whole corrupt system — 
is the banker?”’ 

““He’s the boss,” 
fully. 

“Well, then, how can I leave him out with 
the ship-builder?”’ | asked. 

“You can’t,” he said, and he thought. 
And he thought for me, as his suggestion 


“They don’t all 


the Boss said thought- 


showed. ‘‘Why don’t you make it figura- 
tiver”’ he said. 
I did. That was the solution. I made it 


figurative: “Whenever any political move 





of an essential nature is to be made, four 


men, figuratively speaking, sit down to- 
gether: the political boss and the banker, 
who is the business boss, a representative of 
the railroad, and somebody from the public 
service corporations.” 

So we corrected the sentence, the Boss and 
I], and we went on correcting the whole arti- 
cle to the end. He became so intent on the 
job that I ventured to read it all. He offered 
no comment upon anything said about par- 
ticular persons. He “named no names.” 
He was not personal. His interest was in the 
outline I had made of the actual government 
of his city. He seemed to care to have it 
true, regardless df how it might hurt him or 
anybody else. 

“That’s right,” he would say; or, ‘No, 
you got that wrong.”” He was helpful, as so 
many of the bosses have been tome. And I 
asked him, as I have asked the rest, why. 
When I was all through, | put it to him 
straight, like this. 

“Now,” I said, rising, “I feel better about 
this article, and | thank you. But there’s 
one question more I'd like toask. You have 
worked with me on it. You came a long 
way to help me, and you have made it as 
much more effective against you and your 
machine and vour interest as you have made 
it truer. Why? You have not tried to 
lighten one word that was directed at you. 
You have taken the gaff; you have straight- 
ened it, sharpened it; you have added to 
its power to hurt you. Why? The other 
bosses have done the same thing. Why? I 
don’t understand it.” 

“Sit down,” he said, straightening up in 
his chair. “Sit down and answer me some 
questions. I’m a trader, you say, in the 
article there. All right. I want to make a 
trade with you. I’ve answered your ques- 
tions straight. Now you answer mine.” 

| sat down. “Go ahead,” | said. 

“You have done a lot of cities before this 
one, haven’t your” 

“Six or seven or eight,” I thought. 

“Seven,” he corrected. “And you found 
them all alike,” he said, “all corrupted, all 
bad?” I nodded. “And you care, don’t 
you?” he asked. 

“I do,” 1 said. 

“Well,” he concluded slowly, “‘so do we.” 

His eyes dropped, and no doubt my jaw 
fell, too. At any rate, when he looked up at 
me again, there must have been some expres- 
sion in my face, as there was a thought in my 
mind, which he proceeded to answer. 
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“Yes, we care, us bosses do, and we talk to 

you, | guess, because we can see that you 
care. You never seem to have it in for us 
especially. If we thought you was fightin’ 
us, special, you could go to hell. See? 
We'd fight. | like a fight, myself.” 
* “I’m not against you,” | said, “but I’m 
against the boss — any boss; and you're a 
political boss. Personally | could like you; 
politically you could go to hell. | detest 
you politically, and deeper down than that; 
I hate what you represent: kings and a privi- 
leged class, business bosses, and — reigning 
business.” 

He watched me, and | was glad to have 
him get the passion | couldn’t help putting 
into my words and gestures. And he got 
that. The blood rushed into his face, and 
some answer, probably harsh, rose to his lips. 
But he waited. He tapped with his paper- 
cutter on the edge of the desk, and when he 
spoke he was quiet. 

“You say you hate what | represent?”’ 

“Yes,”’ | answered as quietly, “I do.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘and so do I.” 

He tapped some more, thinking. He had 
more to say. I waited, and by and by he 
found his words. 

You were 


“Say, you described me once. 
talking about all of us, all us bosses, and — | 
don’t know about the rest, but you nailed me. 
You said we thought we were only stealing 
here and there, and bribing, and all that; and 
you said, | remember, that we thought we 


was mere crooks. That’s right. I thought 
I was only stealing and bribing; a — crook. 
And I didn’t mind it. I was in good company. 
The best men in this town divide with me.”’ 

There was bitterness in this; and it seemed 
to me it was a relief to him from the deeper 
emotion he had felt. Anyhow, he gave way 
to it. 

“‘And the press that roasted me, they were 
in the game. The newspapers belong to the 
same kind of men that | play with — men in 
on the divvy: business men who are getting 
theirs somehow, or wanting to. And, say, | 
could get ‘em called off, any of ’em, when 
they went too far. And ministers, too; and 
reformers. I didn’t, not very frequent. It 
was a part of the game to holler at me. 
Bawlin’ the boss out helps keep the ‘tention 
off’n the real bosses. | know. And it’s all 
right, and | didn’t squeal. No. But | 
knew that they, all of ’em, kicked about 
stealing and bribery and all that because 
they didn’t dare, didn’t want to touch on the 
real thing. They all stand for that. See?” 


He could express contempt, but also he 
could control his expression. He could gov- 
ern himself as well as a city. 

“But when you fellows came along,” he 
said, “‘you muck-rakers, you didn’t seem to 
care about the stealing and the bribery any 
more than we did; and you said so. You 
seemed to be disturbed at the thing that hap- 
pened in consequence of the stealing and 
bribery. I can’t quite say it, but it was 
right. What was it, now? You said that 
we didn’t know it, but that by buying and 
selling out mayors and councils, franchises 
and — all that, we was changing the govern- 
ment, like a revolution. Wasn’t that it?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘You have changed this 
city, this State, and the United States, from 
a democracy into a plutocracy.” 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘And that’s right.” 

He reflected a long while, sinking into his 
chair and trying with his finger to rub out 
the marks he had made with the cutter on 
the edge of the Mayor’s desk. He was 
absorbed. But when he came up again, he 
said — not what he had been thinking, | 
guessed: 

“We are not bad men. 
We are not intentionally bad citizens. 
have patriotism.” 

“Flag-patriotism,” I sneered. 

It hurt, as | meant it should, and he got up. 
I rose slowly, too, but he almost sprang to his 
feet. And his mind was working rapidly, 
and his feelings, too, no doubt. 

“‘That’s all, I guess,” he said. 

“No, it isn’t,’ | answered. ‘“‘There was 
something else you wanted to say. You 
have changed your mind. You don’t like it 
because I’m as straight with you as you were 
with me.” 

He looked at me curiously. ‘‘ You could 
give a fellow straight goods, couldn’t you, if 
he asked your” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He smiled. ‘There was one other thing I 
wanted to ask you about. You said in one 
town that the boss there ran the place with a 
minority of both parties. How did he do 
that?” 

I explained, technically, in detail. He 
was greatly interested; so was I. It ap- 
pealed to our prefessional interest. He 
asked several searching questions: how it 
was worked out in the primaries, etc. | was 
complete in my answers, and evidently satis- 
fying. When I had finished, he stood there 
thinking it all over, and what he thought he 
said out loud to himself: 


We are human. 
We 
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“That’s all right,” and “It ’u’d work.” 
And, clapping his hands on the back of his 
chair, he declared: “And it’s cheap, too.” 

“It wouldn’t work here,” | remarked. 

“No,” he said; “of course not. It’s no 
use tome. | was only thinking.” 

But he remembered, and, looking keenly 
at me, he repeated: “‘ You hand out straight 
goods, don’t you?”’ 

“When straight goods are wanted,”’ | said. 

“And when they’re not wanted — ?” 

“| keep ’em to myself —as I’m doing 
now.” 

He laughed in a quiet and, | thought, an 
unwonted way. Bosses are serious persons. 
But this one was really pleased about some- 
thing. 

“| remember reading once,” he said, “‘how 
you admitted you didn’t always tell the 
whole truth.” 

“Yes,” | said. ‘When it isn’t wanted, 
when it won’t go, when | don’t dare, | sup- 
press the truth, like the rest of the press. 
And that’s my crime, which compares with 
your stealing and makes me understand you 
other criminals.” 

He laughed again, in that same soft way, 
and started toward the door. | followed. 
As he opened it, | put out my hand. He 
took it, and he held it. 

“Say,” he said, “will you promise me 
something?” 

| nodded, watching him, and his eyes deep- 
ened; the expression on his face sobered, soft- 
ened, and he was embarrassed, like a boy. 

“You're right,”” he began. “I didn’t say 
what | came here to say. | haven't asked 
you what | wanted to ask. | think —! 
guess I’m afraid to; afraid you'd give it to 
me straight. And I can see you would. 
Well, | guess | don’t want to get it straight. 
Not yet. It might make me feel like quit- 
ting th’ game, and | can’t quit — not now. 
But I’m a sick man; doctors say I’ve got an 
organic trouble which numbers my days. 
So I'll be quitting soon, anyhow. I'll be 
dying. And when | come to die, | want to 
ask you something, straight. Will you come, 
if | wire for you?” 

And I said | would. I didn’t think he 
meant it. The request struck me as the ex- 
pression of some feeling that moved him, 
or a passing mood. But I promised, of 
course. And he thanked me. Perhaps he 
felt the lightness of my promise. 

“You know,” he said, smiling kindly, “‘us 
politicians keep our word.” 


“1 know,”’ I said. 

He held me; he wanted to say something 
more. ‘“‘And you know,” he said, “you re- 
member that you wrote how nobody charged 
us bosses with the real crime we did — that 
everybody picked on what you said was mere 
felonies. I remember those words; they 
sounded queer to me, — ‘mere felonies,’ — 
because ‘felonies’ look pretty big to me. 
But I thought it over, and | think I got you 
some. You said that what we did was just 
one thing, and that that was worse than all 
the felonies.” 

I nodded. 

“That’s right, ain’t it?” he insisted 
eagerly. 

“Yes, that’s right,” I said. 

“And,” he added, almost anxiously, “you 
know what that is, don’t you? The real 
thing that we do, us bosses?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I could see he was afraid | would tell him. 
He gripped my hand with one of his, and 
with the other made as if to ward me off. 
But when I| showed no disposition to proceed, 
his curiosity carried him a little farther. 

“It’s pretty bad, | guess?” 

“It’s so bad that I think you'd hate it 
yourself,” I said. 

He seemed to swing between his desire and 
his fear to know, and | let him swing. He 
decided to wait. 

“I’ve got your word,” he said. “And,” 
he smiled, “‘we pols, we keep our word, 
don’t we?” 

I smiled, dropped his hand, and passed out. 


THAT was the promise. It was two years 
later when the telegram came. I! had read in 
the newspapers that he was failing. They 
reported his trips taken for his health. They 
reported also, now and then, some high crime 
and misdemeanor of his — more “mere fel- 
onies.” By and by there was a collapse, and 
he was taken to a hospital. Then I saw no 
more. I hadn’t thought of him for months 
when his telegram came. But I went in- 
stantly to him, and I tried, as you'll see, to 
do what he wanted me to. I listened to 
his story and | answered his questions. This 
was all out of my line, you may say. Re- 
porters may take confessions, but only to use 
against the criminal for the common good, I 
hear; not to give aid and comfort to the 
criminal. And my answers to the dying 
Boss’s questions seemed to give him some 
comfort. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 188] 
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“ “I'VE GOT TO FACE MY GOD, and — you can't fool Him, can you? No. He'll want 
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IS IT POSSIBLE to build a flying-machine that will bold its course nineteen hundred miles across the 
ftlantic Ocean? The above picture is an authorized sketch of the boat that is now being built by Glenn 
urttss for Rodman Wanamaker, in which the first cross-Atlantic flight will be attempted. The odds 
fered by Lloyds of London are only two to one against the success of this flight. They were ten to one 

against a flight across the English Channel. Experts, with hardly an exception, declare that if the flight 


is not made thts summer, tt will undoubtedly be accomplished in the near future — say within three years 





SO 
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I have no doubt that, in the future, heavier-than-air machines 
of great size, and of a different construction from anything 
yet conceived of, will be driven over the earth’s surface at 
enormous velocities, hundreds of miles an hour, by new 
methods of propulsion, perhaps by the force of high ex- 
plosives that will propel these aircraft in projectile flight. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, inventor of the telephone. 











ACROSS THE ATLANTIC By AIR 


The Greatest Scientific Adventure 
of One Hundred Years 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


The flight across the Atlantic is not a possibility: it 
is a certainty. It may not come this year, or next year; 
But it will come. And this flight, wonderful as it will 
stand as a record of what tireless human endeavor has 
accomplished, will not mark the consummation of an 
age of great imaginative discovery; it will mark only the 
first step. Already the minds of great living scientists 
are reaching out into the future with dreams of coming 
achievements so colossal that in relation to them 
a flight of nineteen hundred miles between two 
Continents figures merely as a problem in machinery. 


N_ these wonderful days when the con- “You mean that aéroplanes and dirigi- 
quest of the air is going on before our — bles will carry no engines?” 
very eves, when armies and navies are “Exactly. They will carry no engines 
arming for battles in the sky, when dirigibles and no fuel. Think of the saving in weight! 
are traversing continents and aéroplanes are They will get their power through the ether 
braving the width of oceans, it is hard tosee from great central power-transmitting sta- 
now any one can deny that we are on the’ tions. Such a station could be built to- 
threshold of a great new era in human affairs. day — it would take about eighteen months 
“Are we near the end of our aérial prog- to build it — for one fourth the cost of a 
ress?’’ I asked Nikola Tesla, great scien- single battleship, say three million dollars 
tist and original discoverer of wireless, who The cost of operating this wireless power- 
has always lived in advance of his time. transmission station will be about th 
“The end?” he said. ‘‘We are scarcely same per horse-pgwer as that of an ordinary 
at the beginning. We have only seen the — electric water-power plant, where power is 
first glimpse of aéronautical possibilities. transmitted over wires, as from Niagara 
The real development of air-flight will not One such station in America will be sufficient 
come until aéroplanes and dirigibles are to operate a whole fleet of aéroplanes over 
driven by motors turned by wireless energy an unlimited radius.” 
“Anunlimited radius? Howdo you mean?”’ 
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sent from a distance.” 
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IT IS IN CUMULOUS CLOUD FORMATIONS such as these that the aviator is apt to encounter perilous 


urse there ts really no such thing as a “ bole 


Bureau Such kites, bearing self 


“| mean that this fleet of wirelessly driven 
aéroplanes will be able to fly over the earth’s 
entire surface. Some can be flying in Europe, 
some in Asia, some in Africa, all driven from 
a single wireless station in America. That 
home station will provide a reservoir of, say, 
30,000 horse-power, available anywhere, 
upon which the whole fleet of aéroplanes 
can draw according to their needs.” 

“How large a fleet could be operated 
from one station 


A Fleet of a Thousand Aéroplanes 


“A fleet of a thousand aéroplanes, easily. 
If they all fly at once, there will be thirty 
horse-power for each aéroplane. If only 
half of them fly at once, there will be sixty 
horse-power for each. If none of them are 
flying, there will be practically no expendi- 
ture of power, just as an electric lamp con- 
sumes electricity only when it is lighted. The 
airman of the future, when he wishes to fly, 
will simply open the power receiver of his 


SS 


in the atr.”") These air conditions have been studied 


-registering apparatus, have risen to a height of four 


aéroplane, exactly as vou turn on an electric 
light, and power will flow to him, perhaps 
thousands of miles from the home station.” 

“‘How long will these wirelessly driven 
aéroplanes be able to continue their flights 
in the air?” 

“Indefinitely. They need come down 
only for supplies. They can stay up for 
days or weeks, just as electric lamps burn 
for days or weeks. The home station will 
send forth its power ceaselessly.” 

“What force will operate the generators 
of these wireless power stations?”’ | asked. 

“Either the power of waterfalls or the 
wasted heat of iron and steel furnaces and 
coke ovens. The amount of such available 
energy, now wasted, is enormous.” 

“Will these power-transmission stations 
be built with great towers, like our present 
wireless plants?” 

“No; there will be no towers. An en- 
tirely different method of power transmission 
will be used, a method that | have worked out 
through years of study and experiment and 
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“aérial cataracts”’ or “‘ aérial billows,”’ that give the terrifying sensation of “‘ holes in the air OF 
in meteorological experiments with kites and sounding balloons sent up by the Washington Weather 
and a half miles, while sounding balloons have risen to a height of more than twenty mules 


recently perfected. These power-transmis- 
sion stations of the future will revolutionize 
human affairs, for this wireless power will 
operate not only distant aéroplanes and 
dirigibles, but also distant trollevs, railroad 
trains, steamboats, and all manner of ma- 
chines, for all kinds of useful work. Coun- 
tries favored with power-producing facilities 
will export power through the ether to other 
less favored countries This will tend to 
bring together the whole human race.”’ 


The Wanamaker Trans-Atlantic Flier 


Turning from this dream of the future, 
which mav not be as distant as it seems, let 
us consider the aéronautical question that 
is immediately before us 
question of crossing the Atlantic Ocean by 
aéroplane. Is this likely to be accom- 
plished during the summer of 1914? 

It may not be generally understood that 
the much discussed Wanamaker trans- 
Atlantic “‘flying-boat,’”” now nearing com- 


the fascinating 


pletion in the Curtiss work-shops at 
Hammondsport, New York, is, strictly 
speaking, not a flying-boat; that is, it is not 
built for swift movement through the air and 
also for swift movement through the water, 
but is designed for one specific end to 
make a single air flight from Newfound- 
land to Ireland. It is true this flier carries 
a boat as nearly non-sinkable as may be, 


so that in case of accident the navigators 
will not be drowned; but this boat 1s 
in no wav planned for speed through the 
water, nor even for effective use as a motor- 
boat. It is simply a life-preserver: a place 
of shelter for two navigators; a receptacle 
for supplies, including a ton and a half of 
gasoline and lubricating oil; and the mo- 
ment this boatdalls to the water its pur- 
pose fails. Once it strikes the Atlantic, 
it will certainly stay there, splashing about 
clumsily while awaiting rescue, and will make 
no further effort to rise and fly again. I have 
this on the authority of the builder, Glenn H. 
Curtiss, whose reasons will presently be given. 
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So the problem is entirely one of avia- upon his judgment and skill. | may men- 
tion. We are dealing with an aéroplane, tion that he is an Irishman and a clergy- 
not with a hydroplane, and the question man’s son. 
is, can this flight from Newfoundland to “There is some question about that,” 
Ireland be made? I/s it posstble to build he replied, ‘““but I should say at about 


two miles.” 
“What speed do you expect 
to get from your engine?” 
“ About sixty-five miles 
an hour at the start; 
but, as we near the 
other side and our 
supply of gasoline 
lessens, we will 
‘throttle her 
down’ to the 
point of greatest 
fuel economy, 
say fifty miles 
an hour or 


a flvine-machine that will bold its 
















course for nineteen hundred 
miles across the Altlanti 

Ocean 
While on a_ recent 
visit to Hammonds- 
port, | talked fre- 
quently with Mr. 
Curtiss and with 

Lieutenant John 
Cyril Porte R 
N., the British 
aviator who 1s 
to make this 
trans - Atlantx 


flight, and | less. 


“That will 
be your en- 
gine speed 
without 
counting a 
favoring 
wind from 
behind?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you 

must have a 
favoring wind 
from behind? 
That is essential 
to the success of 
your flight?” 
“Yes; a favoring 
wind is essential. We 
will not start without 
a favoring wind.” 

“A wind blowing 


soon saw why 

it is that only 

a course 
through = the 

air will be at- 
tempted. It 

is a matter ol 
weight and 
engine power 

If this aéro- 
plane were 
built so-that it 
could lift itself 
from the water, 
like a flving-boat, 
it would require 
a hull much larger 
and heavier than the 
accepted model, and 
this larger and heavier 
hull would so burden 
the engine with its at what velocity?” 
weight that there “We hope for forty 


would not remain lift- ifty miles an hour, 
ay LIEUTENANT JOUN CYRIL PoRTE, R.N., the © fift . 
and we are apt to get 


youne Irish aviator chosen as one of the two navt- : 
it, | am told, at the 


height of two miles. 
That means a hun- 
dred miles an hour, 
taking the wind and 


ing power enough to 


carry the necessary 
t f gators of tbe H anamaker cratit His compant mn 
quantity of gasoline. “ 
will be an American, and will be chosen from tl 


United States Navy Porte estimates that the At- 


lantic crossing will take twenty-four bours. The flier 


In other words, such 
an aéroplane could 


not cross the ocean. ' : 
will carry gasoline for only thirty hours’ running 


“At what height the engine to- 
will you fly?”’. 1 asked gether.” 
Lieutenant Porte. He is a man of thirty, “How many hours do you allow yourself 
quiet mannered, unemotional, rather deli- to get across in? Twenty?’ 
cate in appearance. He will be one of two “Say twenty-four,” he answered. “It 


navigators of the Wanamaker craft, and the is nineteen hundred miles in a straight line 
success of the flight will depend largely from Ireland to Newfoundland, but — well, 
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say twenty-four. We shall 
enough for about thirty hours’ running.”’ 


“And no more?” 


“And no more,” he said. 


“This means that 


run continuously for 
It must 


twenty-four hours: 
not stop a minuter”’ 


“Tt mustn’t stop many 
minutes, that’s sure. 


Let’s see,”” he calcu- 
lated. ““Suppose we 
were up two miles 
and the engine 
stop ped. We 
should start glid- 
ing down at an 
angle of, say, 
five to one. 
That would 
give us ten 
miles to reach 
the ground, 

| mean the 
water,— and 

it would take 

us ten minutes. 
We should 
have ten min- 
utes to get the 
engine going.”’ 

I suggested 
that if the navi- 
gators found 
themselves in 
danger they could 
call for help by 
wireless; but the 
lieutenant shook his 
head. 





‘I don’t think we 


will have a_ wireless 
outfit,’ he said. “It’s 
a question of weight 
again. I’d sooner have 
the weight of a wire- 
less outfit, sav a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, 
in extragasoline. That 
would carry us two 
hours, or one hundred 
miles; and one hun- 
dred miles at the end 
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of our flight might make all the difference be- 


tween failure and success. 
had a wireless outfit, how could we use it 
if the engine had broken down? 
have an electric generator to send out wireless 


You must 


Besides, even if we 



















signals, and, if our engine had stopped, there 
would be no way of running this generator.” 
“Couldn’t you have a light storage- 
battery or a motor-cycle engine to run the 
generator?’ 
\gain he shook his head. “‘We 
can’t afford the weight. We 
need that weight for gaso- 
line. Every hundred 
pounds — every fifty 
pounds—of gasoline 
counts.” 
Here, then, is the 
real crux of the 
q uestion: Will 
these navigators 
have gasoline 
enough to get 
them across the 
oceanr If not, 
what prevents 
them from 
putting in a 
more power- 
ful engine 
that will carry 
plenty of 
gasoline? The 
answer takes 
us into incom- 
prehensible 
mazes of aéro- 
nautical specu- 
lation. No one 
seems to know 
how much larger 
an aéroplane en- 
gine can be built 
advantageously. Pes- 
simists quote you a 
law of diminishing 
efficiency which seems 
to prove that there isa 
very limited future in 
this direction. Aftera 





builder of the Wanamaker 


trans-Atlanti t 
powerful aéroplane engine, in practical use, tn the 
ld 
work-shop at Hammonds port, and out of the seven 


b 


en of these engines in bis 


certain point each fur- 
ther increase in engine 
power (and therefore 
in engine weight) will 
result in a loss, they 
sav, and not a gain, 
in lifting efficiency 
A few years ago 
these gloomy theorists were proving that a 
heavier-than-air machine would never be 
able to lift itself from the ground! 
Meantime, practical men like Curtiss 
have gone ahead steadily, making larger 


200-horse-power engine 


aéroplane the most 


sts will be chosen 
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and larger engines of fifty, seventy-five, a 
hundred, a hundred and fifty, and now, for 
the Wanamaker flier, two hundred horse- 
power. So far, each forward step has been 
successful, and the aéroplane engine, as it 
has grown heavier, has developed increased 
lifting power; but the pessimists are watch- 
ing with ominous forebodings, and the 
practical men go slowly, feeling their way. 
At the present time Glenn Curtiss does not 
care to venture beyond a two hundred horse- 
power engine (the most powerful aéroplane 
engine in the world that is in actual opera- 
tion), although he realizes that in a few 
years we may be driving aéroplanes with 
engines of three hundred, four hundred, 
five hundred horse-power, and gaining in 
lifting efficiency with each advance. Why 
not? It’s the old story of the man pitching 
a curved ball while the professor demon- 
strated that it could not be done. 


They Will Carry Gasoline for Only 
Thirty Hours 


Thus it happens that the Wanamaker 
navigators must depend this summer upon 
a two hundred horse-power engine to take 
them across the Atlantic. This engine will 
carry gasoline enough to keep them going 
for thirty hours and no more! Assum- 
ing an average engine speed of fifty miles 
an hour, which is all that will be attempted, 
it is evident that Lieutenant Porte and his 
companion will not get across to Ireland 
unless they have a strong wind behind 
them. If they flew for thirty hours at fifty 
miles an hour, with no wind blowing, they 
would find themselves fifteen hundred miles 
out in the Atlantic, four hundred miles 
short of their destination, when their supply 
of gasoline ran out. And their progress 
would be even less if they encountered op- 
posing winds that might reduce their ad- 
vance or entirely check it. So it is clear 
that they must have a strong favoring wind 
if they are to cross the ocean. Of course, 
they can wait for such a wind — they can 
wait weeks. They need not start from 
Newfoundland until conditions are abso- 
lutely favorable. These conditions will be 
telegraphed from the Washington Weather 
Bureau, where detailed reports of winds and 
atmospheric disturbances are received daily 
from every part of the earth. Even so, there 
remains the question whether the flight is to 
be made at a great height above the ocean, 
as favored by Lieutenant Porte, or at a 


lesser height. | had a talk with Curtiss 
on this point, and found him undecided 
as to the wisdom of flying at the height 
of two miles. He will consent to this if 
there are substantial advantages; but he 
wants to know exactly what they are: he 
wants to be sure there is no mistake about 
these advantages. 

“They tell me there is a strong west-to- 
east wind blowing at the height of two 
miles,” he said. “Of course, that is very 
important if it’s true — it’s fine if it’s true; 
but suppose it is not true? Suppose you 
spend five hours and waste a lot of gasoline 
climbing the two miles,— and, remember, 
you've got to do this at the start with your 
heaviest load, say two and three-quarters 
tons, counting everything,— and then sup- 
pose you find that on this particular day 
the strong wind isn’t blowing, or perhaps 
it’s blowing the wrong way? Then where 
are your You will have wasted that much 
time and gasoline and will have gained 
nothing by it. [| don’t say it isn’t a good 
idea, but | want to know more about it from 
the Weather Bureau experts in Washington. 
How do they know this west-to-east wind 
blows up there, the way they say it does?” 
We shall come to this point presently. 


The Wanamaker Flier and the Wright 
Patents 


Mr. Curtiss gave me a general descrip- 
tion of the Wanamaker flier, which differs 
in several respects from any other aéro- 
plane. The body, built of mahogany strips, 
is shaped like a huge fish, with a length of 
thirty-five feet and a beam measurement 
of six feet. On the back of this flying 
fish rest the biplane wings, spreading eighty 
feet from tip to tip, with a depth of eight 
feet; and at the nose whirls the twelve- 
foot mahogany tractor screw, believed to have 
advantages over the ordinary propeller. 

“We have given this machine great inhe- 
rent stability,” explained Curtiss, “by letting 
its wings sweep back at a dihedral angle of 
six degrees; that is, they are shaped like the 
head of a very much blunted arrow, the result 
being that the craft will require scarcely any 
attention from the navigators for the sake 
of balance. It will keep its own balance.” 

“You mean that the navigator could 
neglect the controls, not touch them for 
several minutes?” 

“He need not touch them for several 
hours, as far as danger of capsizing goes. 
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In practice, as the machine loses weight by 
burning gasoline (she burns about ninety 
pounds an hour), she will tend to tip her 
nose up more and more; and the navigator, 
in order to keep her at the same level, must 
readjust the planes from time to time.” 

“Does this method of inherent stability 
interfere with the Wright patents?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. It has nothing to do 
with the Wright patents. Mr. Wright is 
not justified in his statement that the 
Wanamaker trans-Atlantic flier can not be 
built in this country. His patent is for a 
balancing device on an aéroplane; but we 
may use a different balancing device, or 
our machine may be inherently stable, as 
| have explained, so as not to need a me- 
chanical balancer.” 

We went through the Curtiss shops and 
saw flying-boats of different models and 
in various stages of construction. And we 
saw the new two hundred horse-power 
engine upon which so much depends. It 
is built in the familiar V-shape, with four 
cylinders on a side, and weighs about six 
hundred pounds. 

“Besides this two hundred horse-power 
engine,” explained Mr. Curtiss, “there 
are six others exactly like it coming along 
through the shops. These will be assembled 
and tested in turn, and each trial may give 
us some idea of an improvement for the 
final engine. It may be Number Five that 
will be accepted for the Wanamaker flier, 
or perhaps Number Six or Number Seven. 
You can be sure it will be the very best en- 
gine we can turn out, and the chances are 
nine in ten that it will stand the test of 
this trans-Atlantic flight.” 


A Man Who Does Impossible Things 


There is what men who believe in this 
flight pin their faith to— the assurance of 
Glenn Curtiss that his engine will stand 
up to her ocean task. When Curtiss un- 
dertakes a thing, he usually does it. In 
1910, when such a feat was regarded as im- 
possible, he said he would fly in an aéro- 
plane from Albany to New York, and he 
did it. The vear before that, he led a for- 
lorn hope for America at Rheims, France, 
declaring that he had a chance for the 
Gordon Bennett international trophy; and 
he won it against the greatest fliers in the 
world. In 1911 he said it was possible for 


an aéroplane to alight on the deck of a 
battleship and then fly off again, and, al- 


though people laughed at him, he pro- 
ceeded to do the thing in San Francisco. 
Four years ago he prophesied that the 
flying-boat, his own invention, could be 
developed so as to satisfy a demand for a 
safer style of flying; and, in spite of ridi- 
cule and opposition, he has so far made 
good in this that to-day almost every coun- 
try in the world is sending him its orders. 
There are Curtiss flying-boats in Japan, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria, Eng- 
land, France, Brazil, Spain, and China. 
The navies of the world use Curtiss flying- 
boats, and send their representatives to 
Hammondsport to learn how to fly them. 
Not bad for a coyntry boy who was work- 
ing in a bicycle repair shop fifteen years 
ago! And Curtiss says that his engine will 
stand the test of this trans-Atlantic flight! 

With the engine question settled, there 
remains the supporting structure, the ar- 
rangement of spars, ribs, wires, and braces 
that form the skeleton of an aéroplane. 
Each of these composing parts must be 
strong enough, but not needlessly strong; 
heavy enough, yet not too heavy — for 
every pound makes a difference. From the 
Washington Bureau of Standards precious 
information is received as to the strength 
and suitability of materials employed,— 
the woods, metals, fabrics, everything used 
in an aéroplane,— while the Smithsonian In- 
stitution sends out aéro-dynamical experts 
who will estimate to the smallest decimal 
fraction the various stresses, strains, com- 
pressions, tensions, thrusts, breaking-points, 
and factors of safety in the several parts 
of any specified aéronautical construction. 
More and more the building of an aéroplane 
is becoming a matter of mathematical pre- 
cision, like the building of a bridge or the 
building of a watch. The idea of losing 
one’s life because somebody thought that a 
certain size of wire was about strong enough 
has ceased to be amusing! 

As showing the scientific accuracy now 
applied to aéroplane building, | must say 
a word about the great wind tunnel in 
Washington, where Curtiss may have tests 
made upon a model of the Wanamaker 
flier before this is finally launched. Into 
a six-foot model he will put all that study 
and experience tell him is best for an aéro- 
plane, and then he will see what the wind 
tunnel does to it. This wind tunnel is the 
contribution of the United States Navy 
to an aéro-dynamical laboratory that is 
in the way of being organized in Washing- 
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ton. Near the banks of the Potomac it 
stands, back of the ponderous yellow mass 
of the Navy Yard. A five hundred horse- 
power engine drives the huge blower that 
forces air through the experimental cham- 
ber (8x8x20 feet) at any desired velocity, 
from gentlest zephyr to fiercest tornado. 
In this chamber, models of aéroplanes, hy- 
droplanes, flving-boats, all the strange craft 
that figure in aviation, are subjected to 
varving conditions of air pressure, winds 
blowing fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty miles 
an hour, and the results are recorded by 
delicate and accurate apparatus. An avi- 
ator wishes to know the lifting power per 
square foot of his aéroplane. , The wind 
tunnel tells him. He wishes to know how 
the air pressure is distributed over his hydro- 
plane, how much is taken up by the posts, 
by the wires, by the lifting surfaces, and 
whether the arrangement of these can be 
advantageously modified. The wind tunnel 
tells him all this. 


Where Will the Trans-Atlantic 
Aéronauts Land? 


Let us now leave the machine that is to 
make this ocean flight, assuming that its 
engine is strong and its wings well poised, 
and that, under favorable conditions, it 
will be capable of making the nineteen hun- 
dred mile aérial journey. There remains 
the question, How favorable will the con- 
ditions probably be? What winds are the 
navigators likely to meet in flying over 
the Atlantic? What fogs? What unfamiliar 
perils? How will they steer in the darkness? 
How will they know which way they may 
be drifting? The compass will not tell 
them this; the compass will only tell them 
which way they are headed, and every 
aviator knows that he may be headed east 
with his engine driving him east, and all 
the time a strong but unperceived wind 
may be blowing him south, so that his real 
direction is southeast, along the resultant 
line of these two forces. What if something 
like that befalls the Wanamaker navigators? 
May they not miss Europe altogether and 
land — where will they land? In Africa? 
In mid-Atlantic? How are they to know 
about this? 

There is a man in Washington, D. C. 
an important figure in the United States 
Weather Bureau, who has a great knowledge 
of winds and atmospheric conditions, and 
who, at the request of the government, has 


spent weeks at the United States Army 
Aviation School in San Diego, studying 
conditions of flying and giving instruction 
to officers there in regard to the dreaded 
“holes in the air” and other atmospheric 
dangers — warning them, for instance, to 
fly high over a hot desert where there are 
frequent and treacherous dust whirls or in- 
visible air whirls. Also to avoid small 
ponds or isolated clumps of trees in a stretch 
of dry country, for here there is danger of 
down-rushing air-currents. And he _ has 
much to say about flying over great areas 
of water, which have their special dangers 
“aérial cataracts,” “‘aérial fountains,” 
“‘aérial billows,” etc. I had several talks with 
this scientist (he does not wish his name 
mentioned), and give here the substance of 
his remarks, which may be of immense value 
to navigators of the Wanamaker flving-boat. 
“It has long been known, in a general 
way,” he said, “that the prevailing winds 
across the Atlantic are from west to east, 
not from east to west, which makes it plain 
why aviators contemplating a trans-Atlan- 
tic flight should start in America, not in 
Europe. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that at a height of two miles or more 
these trans-Atlantic winds blow with in- 
creasing velocity and increasing steadiness, 
and are far less subject to deviations and 
fluctuations than winds at the earth’s sur- 
face. Furthermore, these west-to-east winds 
increase in velocity as one moves toward 
the north. Thus, in the latitude of New- 
foundland the navigators of the Wana- 
maker flying-boat will have behind them, 
when they reach a height of two miles, a 
wind blowing approximately at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. So it blows in all sea- 
sons, vear after year, century after century, 
as unfailingly as the earth turns upon its 
axis, fifty miles an hour from west to east. 
Violent storms or occasicnal disturbances 
may temporarily alter its course and veloc- 
ity, but it always comes back and blows on 
steadily from west to east, fifty miles an hour.” 
“How do you know this?”’ | asked. 
“From a long series of observations with 
high-flying kites and experimental balloons. 
Also, from studving the drift of clouds, and 
from other phenomena. Thus, in 1912, 
when the Alaskan volcano Katmai threw 
forth great quantities of ashes, these were 
seen first in America on a certain date, trav- 
eling swiftly from west to east, then later 
in Europe borne along by the same west-to- 
east currents.” 
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a suppose there are air-currents in other 
parts of the earth that blow from east to 
west?” | suggested. 

“Exactly,” he said. “At the equator 
there are winds that blow steadily from east 
to west. An aviator who wished to cross 
the Atlantic in that direction should start 
on the western coast of Africa and land in 
Brazil. If you look on the map you will 
see that this distance is rather less than 
from Newfoundland to Ireland.” 

“You say that these permanent winds 
blow with increasing velocity as you go 
higher? Does that mean that if the Wana- 


one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. Also, at this height the air 
temperature drops to a minimum of sixty 
degrees below zero.” 

“At what height do you advise holding 
an aéroplane in a trans-Atlantic flight from 
Newfoundland?”’ 

“At two miles. The cold will not be 
too great at such a height —only about 
thirty degrees below the surface temper- 
ature; and the aviators will be safely above 
atmospheric. disturbances, sure to be en- 
countered at low levels, notably off the 
Banks of Newfoundland. At two miles 











{ RACE BETWEEN FLYING-BOATS at Lake Keuka, Hammondsport, New York The picture at ihe 


maker navigators should rise to a height of, 
say, three miles, they would have to help 
them a wind blowing faster than fifty miles 
an hour?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. If they should rise to 
the height of three miles in the latitude 
of Newfoundland, they would find this 
west-to-east wind blowing at from fifty- 
five to sixty-five miles an hour, as a gen- 
eral rule. At an altitude of four miles 
they would find it blowing at from seventy 
to eighty miles an hour.” 

“And at an altitude of five miles? Of 
six miles? Of seven miles? How long 
does it keep up, this increase?” 

The scientist smiled. ‘‘Longer than the 
Wanamaker fliers will care to take advantage 
of it. The increase in velocity stops at the 
height of seven or eight miles, where the 
west-to-east winds blow steadily at from 


they will be above all fogs and above most 
of the clouds, so that they will have the 
sun and the stars to steer by. Besides, in 
rising thus, they will be favored by a fifty- 
mile wind behind them. That means the 
gain of a thousand miles in twenty hours.” 

“Does this favoring wind blow exactly 
from west to east?” 

“No; but it blows in that general direc- 
tion, except in a period of violent storm, and, 
of course, no flight will be attempted in 
such a period. The normal deviation of 
this wind from a west-to-east line is slightly 
toward the north (one or two points of the 
compass) during the first half of the stretch 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, and in- 
creasingly toward the north (three or four 
points) during the last half. If the trans- 
Atlantic aviators bear this in mind, and have 
the stars and the sun to guide them, they 
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can, to a great extent, protect themselves 
against the danger of unperceived drift.” 

“What do you think of a flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland by the way of Green- 
land, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands?” 

“| should call that ill advised. It is 
true the separate legs of such a course are 
much shorter (the longest is not over eight 
hundred miles), but the atmospheric dangers 
are much greater; for the worst weather 
conditions in the world, barring West Indian 
tornadoes and Oriental typhoons, prevail in 
the region of Greenland and Iceland.” 

During my stay in Washington, it was 


Dr. Bell also disposed of two objections to 
the two-mile height, that is, the difficulty 
of breathing in rarefied air and the cold. 

““As to the cold,” he said, “it is only nec- 
essary to utilize heat from exhausts of the 
engine and thus warm the inclosed space 
where the navigators sit. And, if the air- 
men wear funnel-shaped hoods, the swift 
motion of the aéroplane will compress the 
air as they pass through it, so that they 
will breathe it at the accustomed density.” 

Looking toward the future, Dr. Bell 
thinks that radical changes will be made in 
the form of our heavier-than-air flying- 





right shows three boats speeding through the water; the 


my privilege to have a talk about the pres- 
ent and future of aviation with Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
whose experiments with tetra-hedral kites 
have given him a keen interest in this sub- 
ject. Furthermore, Dr. Bell is personally in- 
terested in Glenn Curtiss, who for several 
years worked with him in flying experiments. 
Dr.. Bell approves of making the trans- 
Atlantic flight at a height of two miles, and 
gives as one reason the fact that in high and 
rarefied air a properly constructed engine 
can be made to drive an aéroplane at a 
considerably greater speed than could be 
attained at the earth’s surface. 

“With the same consumption of fuel,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘the propeller will whirl faster in 
rarefied air until it gives the same thrust from 
behind asin normal air, and against this thrust 
there will be less air resistance ahead.”’ 





one at the left shows the same boats flying in the air 


machines. He regards this as probable 
because of the reduced efficiency that ac- 
companies any important increase in the size 
of existing aéroplanes. 


Projectile Flight for Aéroplanes 


“Thus far in our efforts to master the 
air,”” he said, ‘““‘we have imitated birds that 
practise the soaring method of flight; but 
there is another method practised by cer- 
tain little birds, like the sparrow. If you 
watch these little birds, you will see that 
they do not spread their wings in flight, 
but dart through the air with their wings 
held close to their bodies. They give them- 
selves an initial impulse with their wings, 
and then shoot ahead like projectiles until 
another impulse is needed, and so on. This 
might be called the projectile method of 
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flight. In this projectile method I can see 
undreamed-of possibilities for speed through 
the air, hundreds of miles an hour. Why 
not;r”’ 

“What would be the motive power in 
this projectile method of flight?”’ I asked. 

He laughed. ‘How can | tell? It is 
too far in the future. | am just letting my 
imagination run. Still, if you want a pos- 
sibility, how about high explosives used in 
very small quantities? Take a_half-ton 
mortar projectile at the top of its flight. 
Suppose, just as it was starting to fall, you 
could throw out a rudder and sailing surface 
from this projectile and make it voloplane 
over half a county from a height of four or 
five miles? That’s just a fancy, but 
after all, our big projectiles do overcome 
gravity, and suppose the) could keep on 
doing it? Think of the enormous energy 
locked up in high explosives! What if we 
could learn to control that energy and uti- 
lize it in some form of projectile flight!” 

One day in February, of the shores of 
the Potomac, | watched Lieutenant Cun- 
ninghameas he made ready for a flight over 
the ice-choked river in one of the United 
States Navy flying-boats. It was a Burgess 
model, shaped like a catfish, with vaseline- 
smeared wires stretching away from its 
bluish nose like whiskers and reaching back 
to the yellow biplane structure. For an hour 
we stood there in the snow, while the brass- 
bound red propeller snorted and sputtered in 
preliminary tests; but river conditions were 
too bad, and the flight was postponed. 

Lieutenant Cunningham has made mere 
than four hundred flights, and is one of a 
small group of American naval aviators, in- 
cluding the veteran Lieutenant John H. 
lowers, from which group will probably be 
chosen Lieutenant Porte’s companion in the 
trans-Atlantic flight. 

“In flying at great altitudes,”’ said Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham, “an aviator gets little 
assistance in keeping his level either from 
his eyes or his ears, but depends upon a 
sense of balance which he develops.”’ 

While this is doubtless true in aérial emer- 
gencies, it Is encouraging to note the recent 
statements of German aviators that, in very 
long flights with stabilized machines, they 
have sat for hours scarcely touching the 
controls; in fact, one aviator says that, 
during a flight which lasted for more than 
half a day, he spent most of his time read- 
ing a novel. 

| also talked about these matters with 





Dr. Albert F. Zahm of the Smithsonian 
Institution, one of the recognized authorities 
on aéronautics. Dr. Zahm feels that every- 
thing depends upon the development of a 
suitable engine. All other requisites for a 
great new air era are clearly within sight — 
pilots to steer, stabilizers to minimize dan- 
ger, and various commercial possibilities, if 
only an engine can be perfected that will 
be strong and reliable, simple in construc- 
tion, and inexpensive in operation. Such 
an aéroplane engine will be worth millions 
to the world. 

In concluding, let me answer, as far as 
possible, the question proposed at the be- 
ginning of this article: /s it possible to build 
a flying-machine that will bold its course for 
nineteen bundred miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean? As a result of my investigation 
among those who know conditions and are 
qualified to speak, | should say that the best 
opinion, with scarcely a dissenting voice, 
is that this thing will undoubtedly be accom- 
plished in the not distant future, say within 
three years; it will probably be accomplished 
within two years; it will possibly be accom- 
plished during the present summer. I am 
told that the odds offered by Lloyds of 
London are only two to one against im- 
mediate success. Even if they are ten to 
one, what of it? The odds were ten to one 
a few years ago against a thirty-mile flight 
across the English Channel; they were ten 
to one a few months ago against a five 
hundred mile flight across the Mediterran- 
ean; they were ten to one a few weeks ago 
against a thousand mile non-stop flight in 
Germany: yet all of these feats were suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Furthermore, within the last few weeks, 
since the Wanamaker trans-Atlantic proj- 
ect was announced, there have been made 
in Germany two non-stop aéroplane flights 
of over sixteen hours; that is, at the pres- 
ent writing, two aéroplanes have main- 
tained continuous flight through the air for 
a period almost long enough to take them 
across the Atlantic under favorable condi- 
tions. And these aéroplanes were driven 
by only one hundred horse-power motors 
built for all-round work, not for one par- 
ticular object, as is the case with the Wan- 
amaker flier, which will have a motor twice 
as powerful as these German machines. 
Taking all this into account, it is not diffi- 
cult for any one who has a grain of imagi- 
nation to answer this nineteen hundred mile 
Atlantic Ocean question for himself, 
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ASSINGALE had been waiting in- 
terminably for Doré. He had come 
in a little after five to take her off 

to dinner, as she had ordered. But hardly 
had he arrived when she had told him a 
story he did not believe: Ida Summers had 
quarreled with an admirer and had asked 
her to make it up for her; she would be 
only a moment below, half an hour at the 
most would he mind waiting? He had 
assented heavily, with a new vexation, cer- 
tain that this was but a new trial she was 
imposing on him, part and parcel of the 
misery of the wretched last weeks, and yet 
too proud to show the pain. 

He sat alone in the great, vacant room 
— her room, in which every breath brought 
him some perfume of her. How she had 
made him suffer, wounded him in_ his 
pride, humiliated him before himself in all 
this blind clinging to something which 
had no answer! And here he sat, Judge 
Massingale, enduring new indignity, waiting 
supinely in her room, exposed to the ridicule 
of any chance entrant. He glanced at his 
watch: forty-five minutes had already 
elapsed. He started up angrily. No! he 
would endure no more! The time had come 
to revolt! He would humble himself no 
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longer; now, at last, he would make an-° 


end — once and forever! He went down- 
stairs quietly, and into the parlor. It was 
as he had surmised — she was not there. 
Only one more lie! Then, resolved, with 
a feeling of liberation, he went upstairs 
again, took out paper and envelope, and sat 
down at her desk, saying to himself: 

“This is the end, thank God! She is 
making a fool of me; | am only ridiculous! 
Now to finish it once and for all!”’ 

Without phrasing or hesitation, he wrote 
with rapid, furious scratches: 


My dear Girl: 

You have been vety clever, and I have been 
nothing but a fool, but for once you have gone too 
far! Thanks; it has opened my eyes! It is not 
only that | do not believe one single word you 


EVERETT SHINN 


say, but that | see what a ridiculous réle you have 

made me play. Don’t attempt to invent any 

new fiction | warn you, | will not see you! | 

leave you without the slightest fear for your future 

You are quite capable of taking care of yourself 
M 

Prudently he affixed only his initial, sealed 
the envelope, and rose, again glancing at 
his watch. It had been fully an hour and 
a quarter. 

“If she is not here in five minutes —’” he 
began angrily. 

Che door flew open, and Dodo rushed into 
his arms. He crushed the envelope clumsily 
into his poc kef, and caught her to him. 

“Ah, you are so kind — vou are so pa- 
tient with me, your Honor! And I have been 
How | must have plagued you! 
Forgive me! Fergive me!” 
It’s ncthing — nothing!” he said. 

“Oh, | am so alone!”’ she cried, her 
cheeks wet. 

She clung to him, craving affection. Did 
she know, herself, to whom she was clinging? 
She clung to Massingale, but she did not cry 
his name! 


so cruel. 


Forgive me! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A January went shivering into the slush 
and fury of February, and the fatal 1oth 
of March drew nearer, Dodo found herself 
approaching the great test of her character. 
All the different dramatizations that she 
had permitted herself, with joyful instinct 
toward comedy, suddenly loomed before_her, 
no longer trivial and facile, but impending 
into seriousness, fraught with the elements 
of tragedy. Impossible to describe the fever 
of emotion into which she now plunged, 
acting and reacting, perpetually in a whirl, 
avoiding solitude and rest, trying every 
impulse, frantically proceeding from one 
flirtation to another, aghast at the necessity 
which she had imposed on herself of defi- 
nitely choosing what her life should be. She 
was rarely in bed before the wan grays were 
scurrving in their pallid flight before the 
99 
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dawn, like thieves across the city. She 
saw the heavy, jangling milk-wagons plod- 
ding to their deliveries; abhorrent figures 
combing the refuse of yesterday; groups in 
rags asleep on iron gratings which sent the 
warm blast of underground furnaces into 
the shivering winds. Often heavy-eyed and 
vibrantly awake, returning in singing parties 
of four or six from long hours of danc- 
ing, she came suddenly upon night shifts 
emerging from their slavery in the bowels 
of the earth, black shadows trooping up 
from the flare of kerosene lamps, an under- 
world which stared at the revelers in brutish 
hostility. 

She consumed the night thus — fearing 
it, avoiding its quiet reflections, stopping 
her ears to its whispers of rules learned 
in childhood; afraid to face God, who, 
in her simple faith, was ever personal. She 
felt that if she did not recall herself to 
Him, God, who had so much to do, would 
not notice her. When she returned, she 
fell at once into profound, dream-driven 
sleep, from which she woke at noon, heavy 
and incredulous, arousing herself into a 
febrile energy, impatient for the whirling 
day to start. At the foot of the alcove she 


had placed an enormous calendar; and each 
night, on entering, she tore off another sheet 
— counting the days that yet intervened 


before the coming roth of March. In the 
whole room she saw nothing but these 
looming figures, black against white, marking 
the allotted hours. She had so little time 
left to revel and dare, to skirt the edge of 
precipices or tease the leaping flames. . . 
such a little while to be just Dodo. 

The pace began to tell on her vitality, 
to proclaim itself in the hollowing of her 
cheeks and the strained cords of the neck. 
Her eyes were never quiet, nor could her 
body find an instant’s repose. Snyder per- 
ceived the danger, as did Massingale; but to 
the remonstrances of each Doré would run 
to the calendar, half laughing, half serious, 
drumming on it with her little fist, crying: 

“Pretty soon — pretty soon. Can’t stop 
now! Soon all will be over!” 

It was not simply three or four intrigues 
that she drove at once, but a dozen, keep- 
ing the threads from tangling, adding new 
ones each night. Yet, despite the nerve- 
racking and exhaustion, never had she felt 
so triumphant. The city which once had 
crushed her imagination in the first despair 
of her arrival, the city which inspired her 
with all its moods, grumbling, defiant, wait- 


ing cruelly, submissive or ominous, now 
rolled before her in a brilliant succession 
of pleasures, her world and her destiny — 
theater and restaurant, opera and cabaret; 
and everywhere, in the burst of lights, or 
languidly sunk in the seduction of music, or 
in the lure of shop-windows, was the zest of 
precious temptations — dangers that it was 
an ecstasy to be able to reject. Every- 
thing succeeded for her: Massingale, Blood, 
Sassoon the patient, Gilday, Stacey, and 
dozens of others. She managed as she 
wished, arranged her day so that they never 
crossed one another, able at a whim to leap 
from one dramatization to another. Never 
had she felt so confident of the mastery of 
her destinies, so avid of the delicious draught 
of pleasure. She felt that she was coming 
to a supreme sacrifice, self-immolation, but 
that the setting was superb and the climax 
must be magnificent! 

She adored the reckless threading flight 
of taxicabs through the streets, plunging 
into sudden openings, grinding to _hair- 
breadth stops rounding abrupt corners, tossed 
and buffeted, skimming into new perils. It 
all was something of herself, her reckless, 
daring, danger-loving self. Then, there 
was the telephone, which called to her 
twenty times a day: she never went to it 
without a little thrill of anticipation. She 
adored it as the gambler the rolling ball, 
this mysterious instrument which, with its 
startling jangle, could change the complexion 
of a dull and hopeless day and send her 
swiftly out on some new dare, throbbing 
with excitement. She appreciated it, too, 
for its mocking moments of conversation, 
engagements to take or to refuse, laughing 
excuses or new traps to set; but it was 
especially its quality of the unexpected she 
adored — the possibility at the last moment, 
after a day of calculated planning, to throw 
everything to the winds and to rush off on 
the hazards of the unexpected. 

She knew now that Massingale loved her; 
would it be as she wished? Perhaps, un- 
consciously, at the bottom it was necessary 
for her to know of what he was capable be- 
fore she could decide what she herself would 
do. To force him to a wild deed was now 
her one idea; sh€ was fiercely resolved that 
what had started as a casual flirtation should 
redeem itself in a heroic flame. 

Massingale saw that he could no longer 
command, and he felt no strength in him 
to run away. He was resigned to letting 
her conduct them where she willed. He, 
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too, was in love with love for the first time 
in his life; yet it was not a hungry scanning 
of future horizons, but a profound, melan- 
cholic reflection over the wasted past. He 
saw himself young, capable of dreams once 
more, remembering the hours when he fondly 
believed in a great destiny; and this long- 
ing, which, against his reason, had fastened 
him to the young, ardent, and graceful girl, 
had she but divined it, was the same that 
had made Peavey to her so ridiculous — the 
yearning back to a stolen youth. 


And Lindaberry? Yes; certainly she 


thought of him often, but as something she 
had surrendered, that was not for her rebel- 
lious life. It was love, lawless and destruc- 
tive, which she sought, not that quiet con- 
tent that rises from the wells of peace 
and serenity. She was a lawless waif of a 
law-defying generation, and her mind was 
set on great, flaming sensations, hating 
conventions and resolved on rebellion. She 
saw her future in the hands of Massingale, 
Blainey — yes, possibly even Sassoon, if 
the others should fail; and, conscious of the 
fierceness and selfishness of her desires, she 
judged herself cruelly as quite unworthy of 
Lindaberry. Once or twice she had paused 
to consider such a marriage; but the affec- 
tion for him which she termed friendship, 
sympathy, pity —everything but love —was 
so deep that she shrank from the thought of 
inflicting harm, saying: 

“If | married him, what would come?” 

For occasionally she looked her image in 
the face, judging it mercilessly. Dodo 
married, she believed, would not be Dodo 
reformed. She would still run after ad- 
ventures, still hunger for admiration. And 
when she saw herself thus, she recoiled at 
the ruin she might cause him, at the thought 
of bringing another deception into his life, 
of offering him: anything bui a complete 
self. But when-his rare letters came she 
devoured them, and answered them while 
yet his words were before her eves. Then 
she thought to herself, since it could not be, 
at least she wished she could choose his 
wife — some one who would be worthy of 
the desperate battle he was fighting, of the 
big vision that was awakening, of the fine- 
ness and the gentle strength which glowed 
through every page and moved her strongly. 

On the days his letters came, Doré could 
hardly control herself with Massingale: 
she was cruel beyond all reason, flying into 
a temper at the slightest imagined excuse. 
Occasionally they brought a reaction against 





the senseless fever in which she was caught, 
and abruptly, throwing all engagements to 
the winds, she flung herself back into child- 
hood, in long, giggling, romping afternoons 
with Betty. With Snyder she never really 
conversed. Once or twice the woman had 
made as though to open her confidence, but 
there was something that lay between them, 
that each was conscious of, that could not 
be bridged. She had ended by telling her 
of her adventure with Lindaberry. He had 
even, once, or twice before his departure, 
met Snyder in her room, and disapproved 
too strongly of the friendship. But Mas- 
singale was a subject they could not discuss. 


In the last week of February two events 
of importance occurred. Ida Summers was 
married, and Mr. Peavey returned. The 
news of the engagement came to Dodo as a 
great surprise. One morning, as she was 
rising heavily and against the spirit, Ida, a 
vision of youth and health, abruptly burst 
in on her with the announcement that she 
was to marry Tony Rex, that the wedding 
was for that night, and that Dodo would 
kindly attend. 

“Knocks you off your feet, eh? No more 
surprised than I am, Do!” she cried in her 
exclamatory style. “‘But, Lord! what are 
you going to do when a human detective 
agency like Tony camps on your trail and 
shoos all eligibles away!” 

“Tony Rex!” said Dodo, with a gasp of 
astonishment. She was studying the brilliant 
youth of the girl, wondering to herself if she 
would ever know what chances she had missed. 

“Tony, God bless him!” 

“Why?” 

“Can't help myself! He’s my kind, and 
| can’t fool him!” cried Ida. Then she 
continued enthusiastically: “I say, Dodo! 
I’m tired of all that other crowd — the 
stuffed-shirt brigade, you know. What's 
the use? I don’t belong!” 

“Well, | never!” said Doré, clutching a 
stocking. 

“It’s to-night, no fuss or feathers. That's 
Tony’s way, quick, on the trigger. Gets 
me. He’s got a best man: that'll make a 
party of four. Little Church Around the 
Corner, a good blow-out after— Mrs. T. Rex! 
Why don’t you do the same, Do? Gee! | 
feel so happy | could jump fifty feet in the 
air and bite the feathers out of the lulu-bird!” 


THE marriage was very quiet. The sudden 
solemnity of Ida at the last, the proud 
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“ALL AT ONCE he looked down, with a snap in his gray eyes, at the girl who was watching him, amused Speaking 


of marriage, why don’t you marry me? 
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carriage of Tony Rex, the new sidelong cling- 
ing of the young wife to her husband, half 
protection, half proprietorship, the glow in 
her eyes, the gay dinner, the trip to the 
Station to wave them God-speed on their 
mysterious journey into the new world — 
all this impressed Dodo strongly. At first 
it seemed a sort of treason: she resented 
Ida’s succumbing to the impertinent mastery 
of Tony Rex — Rex, who always, with a 
shudder, recalled to her that other figure 
who had once, in the forgotten past, domi- 
neered likewise over her. But the marriage 
service in the little chapel, the quiet of the 
party of four, the feeling of solemnity, the 
way Ida had turned for her husband's kiss, 
oblivious of them all, had affected her curi- 
ously. She scarcely noticed the best man at 
her side. She was thinking of Lindaberry — 
how happy he would be if she should turn 
to him, if she could feel as Ida did! Linda- 
berry was in her thoughts all the evening, 
and again in her dreams that night. The 
next day she refused to see Massingale at all. 


Mr. Peavey arrived two days later, and 
the moment Dodo entered the musty parlor 
where he was fidgeting before the mirror, 
waiting to take her out, she realized that 
a crisis was approaching. Luckily, another 
couple were by the window, impatient for 
their departure, talking in stilted phrases. 
Their greeting was therefore formal. 

“Glad to see you!” 

“Been an age, hasn’t it?” 

“Shall we go?” 

They went immediately to his automobile, 
where it seemed to her that Brennon, the 
chauffeur, sent her a knowing glance from 
a malicious eye. 

“| must leave right after for Boston,” he 
said hurriedly. “I’m sorry, but I’ll be back, 
the end of the week, for good. 1! broke the 
trip just to see you — first chance.” 

“What a lot of traveling you have to do!” 

“Yes,” he assented; “but it has been 
worth it. Things have worked out marvel- 
ously — better than | hoped. In a year 
1 can retire: you’ve brought me luck! I'll 
tell you later.” 

He stopped, drawing a long breath, frown- 
ing but happy. The joy she saw on his 
face made her guess what he would have to 
announce, and set her busy imagination 
planning for some means to postpone an 
issue. They entered the restaurant of one 
of the quieter hotels. A table was already 


reserved, in a secluded corner, somewhat 
removed from the crowd, which had not 
yet begun to pour in. 

While he busied himself with the ordering, 
she studied him, seeking some way to escape 
the proposal that she saw coming, as one 
sees an inevitable collision on a narrow road. 
Above everything in the world, she wished 
to prevent a spoken offer. She was sure 
that, for the present, he did represent a 
possibility; but there were unsounded 
currents in the future of which she knew 
nothing. At the bottom there was in her 
a prudent streak; she did not like to burn 
her bridges. Despite all the license she 
permitted her imagjnation, there was always 
back of it all a sober second sense. She 
wished to keep him as a friend until she was 
certain of other things — even perhaps as a 
refuge, if that were possible, for whatever 
turn fate might play her in the coming 
years. 

She was not quite certain that it was 
possible to achieve this four de force, but she 
intended to try. Up to the present she had 
two refuges: Blainey, who would continue 
steadfast, and Peavey, who was a problem. 
They had always been fixed points in her 
moments of great recklessness. Youth wasa 
madness; but, after that, what, and whom to 
lean upon? With these thoughts in mind, she 
looked at Peavey’s honest, simple features 
with a feeling of tenderness and wonder. 
If the end of the romance were tragedy and 
disillusion, would he forgive her? Would 
she find there the charity —— 

“| owe you an explanation, Miss Baxter,” 
Peavey began abruptly. Then he hesitated, 
and rearranged the knives and forks. “Your 
letter caused me great pain — the greatest. 
| would have come back instantly, if it had 
been possible without sacrificing things | 
had set my heart on.” 

“| was very much surprised; hurt, too!” 
she said gravely. “I have always thought 
of you — well, as different, don’t you know?” 

He bit his lip, and brought the knives over 
to the forks. 

“| hope you didn’t misjudge me? 

“| didn’t know what to think!” 

“| — 1] don’t quite know how to explain. 
| did not realize Miss Horning’s character. 
She confessed to me that she was in want; 
| thought of her as your friend.” 

“And you helped her?” she said, instantly 
alert. 

“It was not much.” 
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IX YEARS after their marriage, she had seen a 

woman come and stand in front of their house and 
wait for her husband to come out. 

It was this incident which had destroyed their happi- 
ness by setting trrevocable events in motion: her husband's 


confession; her flight from his house; 


their divorce. 





T was what he had been afraid of for 

seven years. The wonder was that it 

hadn’t happened before. But, since it 
had not happened, he had got out of the way 
of expecting it. The fear of it used to dog 
him whenever he went to the theater or the 
opera or out to dine. There had been 
minutes, in Fifth Avenue, or Bond Street, 
or the Rue de la Paix, as the case might be, 
when, at the sight of a feather or a scarf or 
something familiar in a way of walking, his 
heart and brain seemed to stop their func- 
tion. He had known himself to stand 
stock-still, searching wildly for the easy, 
casual phrases he had prepared for the 
purpose of carrying off such a meeting 
as this, if ever it occurred, only to find 
that he was mistaken — that it was some 
one else. 

There had been two or three years like 
that, two or three years in which they had 
often been in the same city, perhaps under 
the same roof; but he had never so much 
as caught a glimpse of her. In the earlier 
months that had been a relief. He couldn't 
have seen her and kept his self-control. He 


could follow the routine of life only by a 
system he had invented—a system for 
shutting her out of his thought, that the 
sight of her would have wrecked. 

Then had come another period in which he 
felt he could have committed infamies just 
to see her getting in or out of a carriage, or 
lunching in a restaurant, or buying something 
in a shop. There were whole seasons when 
he knew she was in New York from autumn 
to spring; and, though he haunted all 
the places where women who keep in the 
movement are likely to be found, he never 
saw her. 

He knew he could have discovered her 
plans and followed her; but he wouldn't do 
that. Besides, he didn’t want to meet her in 
such a way as to be obliged to speak to her. 
He wouldn’t have known what to say, or by 
what name to call her. Such an encounter 
would have annoyed her and made him 
grotesque. It was more than he asked. He 
would have been satisfied with a glimpse of 
her gloved hand, or her veiled face, as she 
drove in the Park or the Avenue. But he 
never got it. 
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And then he heard of her marriage. It 
seemed strange to him, at first, that the news 
caused him so little in the way of shock. He 
felt nothing but a kind of stab in a spot that 
had lost feeling — a deep cut which produced 
no pain. That, he perceived on reflection, 
was because his inner life was already so 
desolate that it couldn’t be any more so. 
The thunderbolt could bring no added de- 
struction to the house the lava-stream had 
overwhelmed. When, a year later, he him- 
self married and began to reconstruct his 
life, it was like the building of a new city on 
ruins that seemed as firmly banked down 
over their dead as those of Pompeii or St. 
Pierre. 

After he married, the fear of meeting her 
came back. It was fear as much for her 
sake as for his own. He began to under- 
stand that the embarrassment wouldn't be 
all on his side, nor the suffering. He picked 
that up from the children, piecing odds and 
ends of their speeches together. He saw 
them so rarely that he attached the greater 
value to the hints they threw out. He never 
questioned them about her, but it was nat- 
ural that they should take a wider range of 
comment in proportion as they grew older. 
So he learned that her dread of seeing him 
was as great as his own of seeing her. It 
was astonishing that in all those seven vears 
the hazards of New York should not have 
thrown them together. 

And now, at the moment when he might 
reasonably have felt safest, there she was! 
That is, she was on the steamer. For seven 
or eight days they were to be cooped up on 
the same boat. He could never go on deck 
or into the saloon without having to pass 
her. Worse still, she could never go outside 
her cabin door without the risk of being 
obliged to make him some sign of recogni- 
tion. And a sign of recognition between 
them — why, the thing was absurd! Be- 
tween them it must be all —or nothing; 
and it couldn’t be either. 

He looked at the passenger-list again. 
Yes; that was her name: Mrs. Theodore 
Lacon. It was not a name likely to be 
duplicated. In all human probability, it was 
she. As far as he could gather from the 
list, she was traveling alone, without so 
much as the companionship of a maid. He, 
too, was alone; but, fortunately, his name 
was inconspicuous: Mr. C. Walker. It 
was just the sort of name to be overlooked. 
She might read the list half a dozen times 
without really seeing it. If she were to 


notice it, she might easily not reflect that 
the initial stood for Chipman. It was 
conceivable that if she didn’t actually see 
him she might not know that he was on the 
ship at all. 

The thought suggested a line of action. 
He was in his cabin at the time. He could 
stay there. Looking through the porthole, he 
saw that they had not yet passed the statue 
of Liberty. While in dock he had kept to 
his room, in order to read letters and avoid 
the crowd that throngs the deck of an out- 
going steamer. There was every likelihood 
that she hadn’t seen him any more than he 
had seen her. If he kept himself hidden, she 
might never know! He could avoid the 
decks by day and take his exercise by night. 
By night, too, he could creep into the 
smoking-room and get a little change. But he 
would stay away from the general gathering- 
places on the ship, and spare her what pain 
he could. That they should meet as stran- 
gers was out of the question. That they 
should meet as social acquaintances was even 
more so. They had been all to each other — 
and they had been nothing. No other re- 
lation was possible. 

So the week passed, and they reached 
Liverpool. He was purposely among the 
last to go ashore. In the great shed where 
the luggage was distributed under initial let- 
ters, he was glad to remember that W was so 
far from L. Nevertheless, he allowed his eye 
to roam toward section L, but found no one 
there whom he recognized. He ran over in 
his mind the various chances that she might 
not have come. It was no uncommon thing 
to read in a list of passengers the names of 
people who hadn’t sailed. He had done so 
before. 

Later, he scanned as discreetly as he could 
the occupants of the special train that was to 
take them to London. He couldn’t see that 
she was anywhere among them. He sighed, 
but whether from relief or disappointment he 
was not sure. He was relieved; and yet —! 

As it was one o'clock, he took his seat_in 
the luncheon-car, making sure in advance 
that she wasn’t there. He had come to the 
conclusion by this time that she was not 
on the train at all — that she hadn’t been on 
the steamer. He did not, however, regret 
his precautions, because — well, because 
the sense of her proximity had made him feel 
as he had felt in the days — fourteen years 
ago now — when the very streets of the city 
in which she lived were hallowed ground. 
Hc had supposed that emotion dead. Prob- 
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ably it was dead. It must be dead. It was 
merely that, owing to the constraint of the 
voyage, his nerves were unstrung, inducing 
the frame of mind in which people see ghosts. 
Yes, that was it; he had been seeing ghosts. 
It was not a living thing, this renewed yearn- 
ing for a sight of her. It was only the re- 
flex of something past. It could be explained 
psychologically. It was the sort of evanes- 
cent sentiment inspired by old songs, or by 
the scent of faded flowers, reviving old joys 
tenderly, perhaps poignantly, but fleetingly, 
insubstantially, and only as the wraiths 
of what they were. Yes, that was it, he 
repeated to himself as he lunched. It was 
nothing to be afraid of, nothing incongruous 
with the fact that he had left a wife and child 
in New York. It was not an emotion; it 
was only the echo, the shadow, the memory, 
of an emotion, gone before it could be seized. 





And then, suddenly, they were face to face. 
He was on his way from the luncheon-car to 
the compartment he shared with two or 
three men at the other end of the train. She 
was standing in the corridor, looking out at 
the vaporous English landscape. Through 
the mists overlying the flat fields and distant 
parks, trees loomed weirdly, the elms and 
beeches in full leaf, the oaks just tinged with 
green. Cottony white clouds drifted over- 
head; the sun was dimly visible. Now and 
then a line of hedge was white, or pink and 
white, with the bursting may. 

He didn’t recognize the lady who barred 
his way along the narrow passage. As she 
stood with one arm on the brass rail that 
crossed the window, he could see an ungloved 
hand; but it might have been any hand. 
She wore a long brown coat, rather shape- 
less, reaching to the hem of her dress, while 





“*I’VE NO RIGHT to be unhappy,’ she said... . 
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a large hat, about which a green veil looped 
and drooped irregularly, entirely concealing 
the head, helped to make her, as he stood 
waiting for her to move, a mere feminine 
figure without personality. 

It was the sense that some one desired to 
pass that caused her to turn slightly, glanc- 
ing up at him sidewise. .Even so, he couldn’t 
see all of her face — not much more than the 
forehead and the eyes. But the eves seemed 
to come alive as he looked down into them, 
like sapphires under slowly growing light. 
When she turned, her movements had the de- 
liberation of bewilderment. She might have 
been just wakened, in a place she didn’t know. 

“Chip!”” There was another half minute 
of incredulous gazing before she said anything 
more. ‘“‘What are vou doing here?” 

He felt the necessity of explaining his pres- 
ence. “I was on the boat. I didn’t know ——”’ 








“That | was on it too?” 
“| — 1 did know that,” he stammered, 
‘after we sailed. Not before. It was the 
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name in the list 

“But I never saw you. There weren't 
many passengers. 1! was always on deck.” 

Her distress betrayed itself in the trem- 
bling of her voice, in the shifting of her color, 
and in the beating of the ungloved hand 
upon the gloved one. 

He felt his own confusion passing. It was 
so natural to be with her, so right. His 
voice grew steadier as he said: 

“| didn’t go about very much. I was 
afraid ——” 

She nodded, speaking hastily. “I under- 
stand. It was kind of you. And you’re— 
alone?” 

He cursed himself for coloring, but he 
couldn't help it. He had a wife and child 
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in New York! He saw that she wanted to 
recognize that fact from the first. She 
wanted to put that boy and his mother be- 
tween them. Her husband and child — he 
had heard there was a child stood between 
them, too. He took that cue in answering. 

“Yes; I’ve run over hurriedly on busi- 
ness. And are you alone, toor”’ 

She glanced toward the empty compart- 
ment where her bags were stowed in the 
overhead racks, and her books and illus- 
trated papers lay on the cushions. “I’m 
on my way to join my —’ It was her turn 
to color. 

He nodded quickly, to show that he under- 
stood. 

“He’s in Biarritz,”’ she hurried on, for the 
sake of saying something. ‘‘I’m to meet him 
in Paris. | wasn’t coming over at all this 
spring. | wanted to stay with the children 
at Towers — Ps 

It was a safe subject. ‘“‘How were the 
children when you left?” 

“Tom was all right; but Chippie has 
been having the same old trouble with his 
tonsils. They'll have to be cut again.” 

“| thought so the last time | saw him. 
And he’s growing too fast for his strength, 
poor little chap. I notice,”’ he added, gazing 
at her more intently than he had as yet 
permitted himself to do, “that he begins 
to look like you.” 

She smiled for the first time. ‘Oh, but / 
think he looks like you.” 

“No; Tom takes after me. He’s a 
Walker. Chippie’s r 

“A darling,”’ she broke in. “But he’s 
not strong. Ever since he had the scarlet 
fever——”’ 

“Yes, | know. But it might have been 
worse. We might have lost him. Do you 
remember the night . 

She put her hand to her eyes as if to shut 
out the vision of it. “Oh, that awful night! 
And you were more afraid than I was. 
Mothers are braver than fathers at times 
like that.” 

“It was watching the fight he put up. 
Gad, he was plucky, the poor little chap! 
And he was only three, wasn’t he?”’ 

“Three and five months.” 

“And he'll be eleven his next birthday. 
How the years flv! By the way, won't it 
soon be time for Tom to be going to boarding- 
school?”’ 

They were being pushed and jostled by 
guards and passengers. Between sentences 
it was necessary to make room for some one 





going or coming. She was obliged to step 
back into her compartment. The act was 
like a hint for him to go. 

But how could he go, when there were mat- 
ters of such vital interest to them both to be 
discussed? She was the mother of his chil- 
dren. She had been his wife for six years. 
He had known her for three years before that. 
No two people had ever been happier — while 
their happiness lasted. And it bad lasted. 
It had not sickened and died, as in so many 
cases he had known. It had received one 
terrific stab — after which everything was 
over. Up tothat minute he had adored her, 
and she had certainly loved him. After it 
there was nothing between them but the con- 
sciousness of a beautiful thing slain. 

At least, to her it was slain. With him it 
was different. He knew he should break 
away from the one complicated entanglement 
of his unmarried years in time. He had 
broken away from it already — only to be 
drawn back. He had broken away from it 
again, and had been drawn back again. But 
the end of the process was in sight; and no 
one could strain for a distant goal more ar- 
dently than he toward that. But he never 
reached it. Before he could get there she 
knew what there was to know — and it was 
enough. He couldn’t live so long that the 
memories of the things that happened after 
that should ever grow bedimmed. He often 
questioned the wisdom of them. But they 
were done. Before many months passed 
she was free — with the children to whom he 
had forfeit¢éd his claim. It was only by her 
kindness that he was permitted, at long in- 
tervals, to see them. 

The sudden sweeping away of wife and 
children and home wrought in him a sense of 
devastation. It was devastation so complete 
that nothing remained for him but to begin 
all over again. After a time — after she 
married — he attempted it. The law of the 
State of New York put restrictions on his 
marrying again, but he paid no attention to 
that. His wife was scarcely his equal socially 
or intellectually, though he never thought of 
her otherwise than with tenderness. 

But this was different. This was no make- 
shift or second-best. To have these few 
minutes of intercourse was like coming home 
after long drifting about in exile. 

He got the impression that it was with her 
as with himself; for, having taken the seat 
in the corner by the window, she motioned 
with her hand toward that in the opposite 
corner by the door. In this way they were 
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separated by the length and width of the 
compartment, the distance marking the other 
gulf between them. 

She continued to talk of the children, 
looking at first into the cavernous obscurity 
of Crewe station through which they were 
dashing, and then at the open country. The 
children, with their needs, their ailments, 
their future careers, could not but be the 
natural theme between them. It lasted 
while they passed Nuneaton, Rugby, and 
Stafford, and were well on their way to Lon- 
don. Suddenly he risked a question: 

“Do they — understand?” 

She was plainly agitated that he should 
disturb the ashes that buried their past. Her 
eyes shot him one piteous, appealing glance, 
after which they returned to the passing 
landscape. “Tom understands,” she said, 
at last. ‘“‘Chippie takes it for granted.” 

“Takes it for granted — how?” 

“Just as they both did — till Tom began 
to get a little more experience. It seemed to 
them quite the ordinary thing to have”— 
she hesitated and colored —‘“to have two 
fathers.” 

He winced. He had not hitherto thought 
of this Mr. Lacon, whom he had never seen, 
as associate father to his boys. And yet, 
since they lived with him, it could hardly 
be otherwise. He had to admit that. He 
risked another question: “What makes you 
think that Tom’s discovered it to be un- 
usual?” 

“Because he’s said so.” 

“In what way? Do you mind telling 
me?r”’ 

“I'd rather not tell you.” 

“But if I insist?” 

“You'll insist at the risk of having your 
feelings hurt.” 

“Oh, that!’”” A shrug of his shoulders 
and a wry smile expressed his indifference to 
such a result. ‘“‘Did he ask you anything?” 

She nodded, without turning from the 
window. 

“Won't you tell me what it was?__It would 
help me in my future dealing with the boy.” 

She continued to gaze out at the park-like 
fields, from which the mists had risen. “‘He 
asked me if you had done anvthing bad.” 

“And you told him ——?”’ 

“| told him that | didn’t understand — 
that perhaps I'd never understood.” 

“Thank vou for putting it like that. But 
you did understand, you know — perfectly. 
You mustn’t have it on your conscience 


that 


“Oh, we can’t help the things we’ve got on 
our consciences. There’s no way of shuf- 
fling away from them.” 

He allowed some minutes to pass before 
saying gently: ‘You're happy?” 

She spoke while watching a flock of sheep 
trotting clumsily up a hillside from the noise 
of the train. “And you?” 

“Oh, I’m as happy as — well, as | deserve 
to be. I’m not unhappy.” A pause gave 
emphasis to his question when he said, al- 
most repeating her tone: “And you?” 

“| suppose | ought to say the same.”” A 
dozen or twenty rooks alighting on an elm 
engaged her attention before she added: 
“T’ve no right to be unhappy.” 

“One can be unhappy without a right.” 

“Yes; but one forfeits sympathy.” 

“Do you need sympathy?” 

She answered hurriedly: “No, not at all.” 

“Se 

His words were so low that it was permis- 
sible for her not to hear them. Perhaps she 
meant at first to make use of this privilege, 
but when a minute or more had gone by, 
she said: “‘What for?” 

“Partly for the penalties I’ve had to pay, 
but chiefly for deserving them.” 

It seemed to him that her profile grew 
pensive. Though it detached itself clearly 
enough against the pane, it was a soft pro- 
file, a little blurred in the outline, with deli- 
cate curves of nose and lips and chin — the 
profile to go with dimpling smiles and a suf- 
fused sweetness. It pained him to notice 
that, though the suffused sweetness and the 
dimpling smiles were still as he remembered 
them, they didn’t keep out of her face certain 
lines that had not been there when he saw 
her last. 

“I think I ought to tell you,” she said, 
after long reflection, “that I understand that 
sort of sympathy better now than | did some 
years ago. One grows more tolerant, if 
that’s the right word, as one grows older.” 

“Does that mean that if certain things 
were to do again — you wouldn’t do them?”’ 

She took on an air of dignity. “That's 
something I can’t talk about.” 

“But you think about it.”’ 

“Even so, | couldn’t discuss it — with you.”’ 

“But I’m the very one with whom you 
could discuss it. Between us the conversa- 
tion would be what lawyers call privileged.” 

She looked round at him for the first time 
since entering the compartment. “Is any- 
thing privileged between you and me?” 

“Isn’t everything?” 
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“| don’t see how.” 

“We've been man and wife —— 

“That’s the very reason. No two people 
seem to me so far apart as those who’ve been 
man and wife — and aren’t so any longer.” 

“And yet, in a way, no two are so near 
together.” 

Her eyes were full of mute questioning. 
He made no attempt to approach her, but 
in leaning across the upholstered arm of his 
seat he seemed to overcome some of the dis- 
tance between them. 

“No two are so near together,” he went on, 
“for the very reason that when they’re sep- 
arated outwardly they’re bound the more 
closely by the things of the heart and the 
soul and the spirit. After all, those are 
the ties that count. The legal dissolving of 
bonds and making of new ones is only super- 
ficial. It hasn’t put you and me asunder — 
not the you and me,” he hurried on, as some- 
thing in her expression and attitude seemed 
to indicate dissent, “not the you and me 
that are really essential. No court and no 
judge could dissolve the union we entered 
into when you were twenty-one and | was 
twenty-seven, and our two lives melted into 
each other like the flowing together of two 
streams. Neither judge nor court can re- 
solve into their original waters the rivers 
that have already become one.” 

She smiled faintly, perhaps bitterly. 
“Doesn’t your figure of speech carry you 
too far? In our case, the judge and the 
court were only incidental. What really 
dissolved our union was ——” 

“| know what you’re going to say. And 
it was against the letter of the contract. Of 
course. I’ve never denied that, have I? 
But in every true marriage there’s something 
over and above the letter of the contract — to 
which the letter of the contract is as nothing. 
And if ever there was a true marriage, Edith, 
ours was.” 

“Stop!” Her little figure became erect. 
Her eyes, which up to the present he had 
been comparing to forget-me-nots, as he 
used to do, now shone like blue-fired winter 
stars. “Stop, Chip.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I ask you to.” 

“But why should you ask me to, when I’m 
only stating facts? It ts a fact, isn’t it? 
that our marriage was a true one in every 
sense in which a marriage can be true, till 
other people —no, let me go on! — till 
other people — your Aunt Emily most of all 
— advised you to exact your pound of flesh 


” 








and the strict rigor of the law. I gave you 
your pound of flesh, Edith, right off the 
heart; so that if atonement could be made 
in that way ——”’ 

“Chip, will you tell me what good there 
is in bringing this up now? You're married 
to some one else, and so am |. We can’t go 
back, because we’ve burnt the bridges be- 
hind us ig 

“But it’s something to know that we'd go 
back if we could.” 

“| haven’t said so.” 

“True.” 

He fell silent because of the impossibility 
of speech. He made no move to go. To sit 
with her in this way, without speaking, was 
like an obliteration of the last seven vears, 
reducing them to a nightmare. It was a 
shock to him, therefore, when she pointed to 
a distant spire on a hill, saving: 

“There’s Harrow. We shall be in London 
in half an hour.” 

In London in half an hour, and this brief 
renewal of what never should have been 
interrupted would be ended! He recalled 
similar journeys with her over this very bit 
of line, when the arrival in London had been 
but the beginning of long delightful days to- 
gether. And now he might not see her for 
another seven vears; he might never see her 
any more. It was unnatural, incredible, 
impossible; and yet the facts precluded any 
rebellion on his part against them. Even 
if she were willing to rebel, he couldn’t do it 

with a wife and boy in New York. It 
was curious how tenderly he felt toward 
them, the little chap and his pretty, ineffec- 
tual mother; but he was clear as to the fact 
that he felt tenderly toward them, pity- 
ingly tender, largely because he wished to 
God that they had never been part of his life. 
And doubtless she felt the same toward her 
Mr. Lacon and the child of that union. But 
she would never admit it — not directly, at 
any rate. He might gather it from hints, or 
read it between the lines; but he could never 
make her say so. Why should she say so? 
What good would it do? Were she to con- 
fess to him that she hated the man toward 
whom she was traveling, he would experience 
an unholy satisfaction — but, after all, it 
would be unholy. 

In the @nd he could find no simpler relief 
to his feelings than to take down her be- 
longings from the overhead racks. 

“T’ll just run along and pick up my own 
traps,” he explained, “and come back to see 
you properly looked after.” 
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Though she assured him of her ability 
to look after herself, he felt at liberty to 
ridicule her pretensions. “You must have 
changed a great deal if you can do that,” he 
declared, as he handed down a roll of rugs 
strapped with a shawl-strap. 

“| have changed a great deal.” 

“I don’t see it. I can’t see that you’ve 
changed at all — essentially.” 

“Oh, but it’s essentially that | am changed. 
Superficially | may be more or less the same 

a little older; but within I’m another 
woman.” She took advantage of the fact 
that his back was turned to her, as he disen- 
tangled the handles of parasols and umbrel- 
las from the network above, to sav further: 
“Perhaps — since we've met in this unex- 
pected way — and talked — possibly a little 
too frankly — it may be well if | remind you 
that you'd still be confronted with that fact 

-that I’m another woman — even if our 
bridges weren’t burned behind us.” He 
decided to let that pass without discussion, 
and, because he said nothing, she added: 
“And | dare say | should find you another 
man. So don’t let us be too sorry, Chip, or 
think that if we hadn’t done what we have 
done ——’”’ 

Though he still stood with his back to her, 
lifting down a heavy bag with a black canvas 
covering, he could hear a catch in her voice 
that almost amounted to a sob. Because 
there was something in himself dangerously 
near responding to this appeal, he uttered 
the first words that came to him: 

“Hello! Here’s something I recognize. 
Didn’t vou have this 

As he stood holding the bag awkwardly 
before her, she inclined her head. 

“‘One of your wedding presents, wasn’t it?”’ 

She found voice to say: “It’s my dressing- 
case. Mama gave it to me.” 

“And didn’t I break a bottle in it once?”’ 

She tried to catch his tone of casual remi- 
niscence. “It’s still broken.” 

“And isn’t this the bag that got the awful 
bang, that time we raised a row about it 
when we landed in New York? A silver box 
stove in, or something of that sort?” 

She succeeded in smiling, though she knew 
the smile was ghastly. “It’s still stove in.” 
“Gad, think of my remembering that!” 

He meant the remark to be easy, if not 
precisely jocose; but the trivial, intimate 
details wrung a cry from her: “‘Oh, Chip, go 
away! I can’t stand any more — now.” 





He pressed his advantage, standing over 
her, the black bag still in his hands, as she 
cowered in the corner, pulling down her veil 
nervously. “‘Now’! ‘Now’! Do you 
mean that you'll see me — later — when 
we're in London?” 

The veil hid her face, but she pressed her 
clasped hands against her lips as if to keep 
back all words. 

“Do you mean that, Edith?” he insisted. 

Her breath came in iittle sobs. She spoke 
as if the words forced themselves out in spite 
of her efforts to repress them: “I’m — I’m 
staying at the Ritz. I shall be there for — 
for some days — till — till—he sends for 
me.” 

“Good. I’m at the Piccadilly. 
come to-morrow at eleven.” 

Before she could withdraw her implied 
permission, he was in the corridor on the 
way to hisown compartment; but at Euston 
he was beside her door, ready to help her 
down. Amid the noise and bustle of finding 
her luggage and having it put on a taxi-cab, 
there was no opportunity for her to speak. 
He took care, besides, that there should be 
none. She was actually seated in the vehi- 
cle before she was able to say to him, as he 
stood at the open window to ask if she had 
everything she required: 

“Oh, Chip, about to-morrow —— 

“At eleven,” he said hastily. “‘I make it 
eleven because if it’s fine we might run down 
and have the day at Maidenhead.” 

She caught at a straw. If she couldn’t 
shelve him, a day in the country, in the 
open air, Would be less dangerous than one 
in London. And perhaps in the end she 
might shelve him. At any rate, she could 
temporize. “I’ve never been at Maiden- 
head.” 

“And lunch at Skindle’s isn’t at all bad.” 

“I’ve never been at Skindle’s.” 

“And after lunch we'll go out on the river 
—the Clievedon woods, you know — and 
all that.” 

“I’ve never seen the Clievedon woods.” 

“Then that’s settled. At eleven. All 
right, driver; goon.” 

But she stretched her hands toward him. 
“Oh, Chip, don’t come! I’m afraid. 
What’s the good? Since we’ve burnt our 
bridges i 

He had just time to say: “Even without 
bridges, there are wings. At eleven, then. 
All right, driver; goon. The Ritz Hotel.” 


I shall 


” 
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ACPHERSON, intent on the check- 

ing of a belated batch of work tickets, 

crouched over his cost sheets in the 
farthest, only lighted corner of the general 
office. Every desk except his was closed. 

Harkridge, at the front door, laid his hand 
on the knob, hesitated, and turned back. 

““Good-by, Mac!” he called. 

The cost clerk, absorbed in his work, did 
not look up. His response to his friend was 
absent-minded: 

“G’night, Joe!” 

The atmosphere of the big room was elec- 
trically charged with that alertness of stilled 
animation holding its breath peculiar to busy 
offices after the quiet of night succeeds the 
bustle of day. The desks and chairs and 
typewriters and filing cabinets stood tensely 
in their places. The intercommunicating 
telephones listened with all theirears. Busy 
offices do not go to sleep at night: they 
scrooge back in their shadows and watch, 
expectant. 

MacPherson was unconscious of the tin- 
gling tension in the air. He worked on 
swiftly and accurately — a perfect calculat- 
ing-machine grinding out cost figures. 

A strong draft through the office, near kin 
to the blusterons March wind rampant in 
the Chicago streets, slammed the outer door 
shut behind Harkridge. The jarring crash 
rattled the glass in the partitions of the pri- 
vate office. MacPherson, startled and for a 
moment confused, jerked up his head and 
creaked round in his rickety swivel-chair. 
His spectacled eyes peered out into the dusk 
of the big room. The shaded electric light 
pendent above his desk, which before had 
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shone aslant on his tonsured head, now 
blazed full on his thin, pale face. Ata single 
stroke it tooled deep wrinkles in the corners 
of his tired eyes and drooping mouth. His 
shoulders sagged wearily. The forty-six 
years they carried weighed heavy. 

The slam of the door broke MacPherson’s 
absorption in his work. So completely had 
his tabulations occupied his mind that his 
good night to the cashier had been only a 
reflex response of habit. Harkridge’s actual 
parting words had not penetrated to his 
sense, but hung in abeyance in his hearing. 
Now, as if animate and eager to seize their 
first opportune chance, they darted into 
MacPherson’s mind. All at once he realized 
that his friend had not called the customary 
“good night,” but had said ‘“‘good-by”’ in- 
stead. He was conscious, too, that Hark- 
ridge’s tone had been oddly strained. In 
the recalled “‘Good-by, Mac!” a heart-ache 
spoke. 

Harkridge was not the sort of man that 
would say “‘good night”’ six days a week for 
thirteen vears and then inadvertently change 
to “good-by.”” MacPherson was sure that 
a subtle purpose hid behind his friend’s em- 
ployment of the strange parting words. 
What did he mean? 

One by one, the cost clerk reviewed the 
events of the day. Remembrance of the 
cashier’s actions brought an impression that 
there had been an uneasiness, almost a fur- 
tiveness, in his manner, which marked his 
behavior this day as different from that of 
other days. And to-night he had said 
“good-by”! Like an excruciating twinge, 
the conviction flashed into MacPherson’s 
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brain that his old friend and fellow was not 
coming back to the office in the morning. 
Harkridge had quit Bigelow & Judkins. 

But why? Oh, why? 

Like a wilted plant craving water, Mac- 
Pherson drooped in his chair as he pondered 
the problem. Vainly he tried to convince 
himself that Harkridge’s “good-by” was a 
mere slip of the tongue — that he had imag- 
ined a peculiar strain and pain in his friend’s 
voice. The facts were inexorable; they beat 
back denial. The flooding tide of their sig- 
nificance rose, minute after minute, until the 
very life of his relationship with Harkridge 
was threatened. 

In cataclysmal darkness he groped, fran- 
tically seeking a way of escape from a stran- 
gling fear which clutched at him. Fiercely 
he fought the thought. He tore it from his 
mind. He writhed and shuddered when, 
again and again, ‘it returned and wrapped 
its horrible tentacles round his constricted 
heart. It sucked at his life-blood and left 
his face ghastly. 

With his puny fist he beat on his desk, as if 
the monstrous suspicion his fears conjured 
were a tangible, loathsome creature. He 
would not succumb to it! It was vile of him 
to think, even for an instant, that his dearést 
friend could be a runaway thief! Honest 
Old Joe steal? Brave Harkridge a slinking 
fugitive from justice? A croaking laugh rat- 
tled in MacPherson’s dry throat. Absurd! 
A thousand pay-rolls would not have 
tempted him. 

Then why had he acted —— 

No! He would not sit there beside his 
desk, torturing his brain, wringing his heart 
with futile conjectures. He would find his 
friend. He must know what had gone 
amiss with him. Good Old Joe could not 
have done anything wrong. Yet, if he had 
(MacPherson hated himself for permitting 
the thought to enter his mind), he must let 
his best chum help him out of his difficulty. 
Into a drawer rustled the cost sheets. Down 
banged the lid of the roll-top desk. Mac- 
Pherson jumped to his feet. Planless, but 
eager to succor, he ran to his clothes-locker. 

A moment sufficed for him to snatch his 
coat and hat. He crushed the misshapen 
black fedora awry on his head, and plunged 
out of the wardrobe-closet. With fumbling 


fingers he jabbed about in the torn lining of 
his threadbare ulster, searching for an arm- 
hole, while he ran down the center aisle of the 
office toward the front entrance. 

Just before he reached the door, he saw 


through the glass panels an automobile 
runabout on West Jackson Boulevard swerve 
to the curb and stop near the Clinton Street 
corner. Intuitively he shrank back. A big 
man climbed out of the driver's seat, lum- 
bered across the sidewalk, and jolted up the 
steps to the door. MacPherson recognized 
one of his employers,— the junior partner, 
who had left for his home fully an hour 
before. 

Mr. Judkins appeared irritated and ex- 
cited. The little clerk’s heart seemed to 
stop beating. It was most unusual for either 
of the partners to return after leaving for the 
night. Within MacPherson’s recollection, 
Judkins had, come back to the office after 
half past six o'clock only once: the day 
young Martin’s embezzlement was discov- 
ered. Had he returned to-night because he 
suspected that something was wrong with 
Harkridge’s pay-rolls? The cost clerk’s 
hands shook so hard that they rattled the 
door-knob when he pressed back the spring 
latch and admitted his surprised employer. 

“Who are — oh, it’s you, Mr. MacPher- 
son!” Judkins dropped his unused pass- 
key into his pocket, and tried to pierce the 
gloom of the office with his myopic eyes. 
“Anybody else here?” 

“‘No, sir.” 

MacPherson’s 





answer was husky and 
scarcely audible. The junior partner looked 
sharply at him. He stepped to a switch and 
snapped on the lights. 

“What's the matter? Sick?” he de- 
manded. The tone was marked by far 
more impatience than compassion. 

The cost clerk, braced against the door, 
still clung to the knob. He knew he looked 
pasty. 

“I’m a little tired; that’s all,” he ex- 
plained in apologetic haste. He straight- 
ened and stepped away from the jamb. 

“You ought to plan your work so you 
wouldn’t have to stay evenings,” Judkins 
censured. His manner was severe. “It’s 
bad for you. You look peaked.” Thus, 
after his lofty manner, having shown his 
benignant, seigneurial interest in his old 
dependent’s health, the junior partner crisply 
reverted to the business that had brought 
him back to the office. 

“| want to get hold of Harkridge.”” Jud- 
kins clipped his words as if his thick lips were 
a pair of tinsmith’s snips. “‘His name isn’t 
in the city directory. | thought | might find 
his address here. Do vou know where he 
lives?” 
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MacPherson’s finger-nails nicked his 
palms. Harkridge was being hunted. His 


pursuer must be lured off his trail. But 
how— how— how? MacPherson’s whirling 
thoughts would not coalesce into a plan. 
Three times he opened his mouth to speak, 
only to close it again without uttering a word. 

“What's the matter with you to-night?” 
Judkins snarled. “‘Can’t you answer a sim- 
ple question?” 

“| —1—I was just trying to think!” 
MacPherson temporized, ‘n a series of gasps. 
Then, though he nearly choked, he managed 
to swallow the suffocating lump in his throat. 
“Mr. Harkridge rooms somewhere on the 
South Side — out near Englewood, I guess.” 

Unexpectedly he caught the elusive idea 
his mind had been groping for. But would 
the expedient serve his purpose? Would not 
Judkins see through the stratagem? Anxious 
lest he already had aroused suspicion of his 
motives by his stammering hesitation, he 
made an impetuous offer: 

“I believe | can find him, Mr. Judkins. 
He goes home on the South Side El. | might 
get some trace of him by inquiring at differ- 
ent stations. The ticket-seller where he 
takes the train mornings ’d likely remember 
him. Or | could ask at the nearest drug 
stores — he buys lots of cigars, you know. 
I'm almost sure to run across somebody 
that’s acquainted with him. He’s lived on 
the South Side for years. I'll be glad to try 
and find him, if you want me to.” 

Judkins looked contemptuous. 

“There’s about one chance in a miilion 
that you can find him to-night, but maybe 
it's worth the try. Ill give you twenty dol- 
lars if you bring him to me. It’s six thirty- 
five now. I'll be at the Union League Club 
until eight; after that call me up at my 
house.” He finished with a mumble to him- 
self: “‘And Bigelow’s in New York!” 

“Yes, sir.” The door-knob was turning 
under MacPherson’s hand, when a daring 
idea leaped into his mind. “If | find Mr. 
Harkridge, what shall | tell him you want?” 
he asked. He tried not to appear eager, but 
only naturally desirous to understand his 
errand aright. 

The junior partner glowered ominously at 
the cost clerk. Weazened as a starveling 
sparrow, a fluttering bird of a man, Mac- 
Pherson cringed at the door. In his em- 
ployer’s black looks he read no mercy for 
Harkridge. 

“You tell him I know what he’s been doing 
the last few months. You tell him | want to 


You tell him he’d better 
come! He’ll understand.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

MacPherson’s response was little louder 
than a whisper. He knew that any present 
appeal for leniency would be worse than 
useless; so he opened the door and went 
out. The fierce wind tore at his unfastened 
ulster. Gasping, he stopped in the entry to 
button it, turning his back on the street. 
Through the plate glass he saw Judkins wad- 
dle swiftly to Harkridge’s desk in the cash- 
ier’s cage, try the lock with several keys on 
his ring, and finally jerk open a drawer. 
MacPherson averted his eyes, soul-sick. He 
staggered weakly down the steps to the 
sidewalk, and ran down the street to the ele- 
vated railroad station. 

A new anxiety prodded each lagging sec- 
ond of the half hour he spent on the train. 
Harkridge might kill himself. At South 
Park Avenue he left the train. Fear speeded 
his feet. In three minutes he was at the 
flat building where Harkridge roomed. 

Harkridge’s landlord admitted him. In 
answer to the caller’s panting question, he 
replied that his lodger was in his room. 
MacPherson hurried down the hall and 
knocked at his friend’s door. 

“Joe!” he called fearfully. 

After three or four long seconds of silence 
Harkridge’s voice, hoarse and strained, 
answered: “Come in!” 

Harkridge neither advanced nor spoke 
when MacPherson entered the bedroom. 
He stood tense, facing the door. His tall, 
thin figure looked brittlely fragile. He 
stared, not at his chum, but behind him — as 
if he expected to see some one else. Mac- 
Pherson pushed the door shut. Harkridge’s 
glance flickered to his friend’s face for an 
instant, then jumped away. 

“Well?” The rasping whisper half be- 
sought, half defied. 

“Mr. Judkins sent me to get you,” Mac- 
Pherson blurted out, abashed. 

“Mr. Judkins!” 

Harkridge moaned the name. He tottered 
as if he had been shot. Seemingly too 
weak to stand, he slumped into a chair. 

MacPherson sprang forward and caught 
his friend’s shoulder. “Joe!” he cried, 
“what’s the matter? Tell me!” 

The man in the chair had utterly collapsed. 
For a minute he could not speak. His lips 
mumbled only inarticulate, guttural sounds. 
The words that issued at last were born of 
awful travail. He did not look at MacPherson. 


see him — right off. 
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“Mac, I’m—I’m—I’m—athief! I’ve 
been —a thief for months. To-day | — 
stole more. A thousand dollars — from the 
pay-roll. I was going — to run away — to- 
night. Judkins has—found out. That’s 
why he sent — sent you — for me.” 

Harkridge lifted his trembling hands to 
cover his face. 

Now that he knew the worst, MacPherson 
felt strangely eased. 

“Yes, Joe; | know, | know!” he soothed. 
“But we'll manage to find a way out.” 

“He told you?” came in muffled tones 
from behind Harkridge’s fingers. 

“No; but I knew,” said MacPherson gently. 

Harkridge dropped his hands and raised 
his head. ‘‘How could you know, unless he 
told you?” he pondered dully. 

“You said ‘good-by’ to-night, Joe. I got 
to thinking of it after you left. You’d acted 
funny all day, and | felt worried. | started 
out to see you and ask what was wrong. 
Then Judkins came back to the office. He 
was excited. He asked for you. That 
made me afraid you might be in trouble. 
He didn’t know where you lived. I sug- 


gested that I’d look for you — 1 wanted to 
warn you about him. So | persuaded him 


to send me to find you. He’s going to be at 
the Union League Club until eight o'clock, 
waiting to hear from me. There’s plenty 
of time for you to get away. But, Joe, I’m 
sure | can talk Judkins out of doing any- 
thing, if you'll just tell me all about the 
money you — what you did. You go away 
for a little while and let me handle him.” 

“You mean —”’ Harkridge faltered. 

“| mean that I’m your friend, Joe, the 
same as I’ve always been. | want to help 
you. Luckily, Judkins didn’t see through 
my scheme. That gives us a little time. 
He thinks I’m running all over the South 
Side looking for you.” MacPherson chuckled. 
“He said he’d give me twenty dollars if | 
found you and brought you back.” A snap 
of the jaws bit the chuckle off short. “As 
if | was a Judas!”” MacPherson thought of 
the slight difference between twenty and 
thirty pieces of silver. 

“Oh, Mac!” 

Harkridge groped for his friend’s hand. 
He clung to it passionately. A great sob 
choked him. 

For long, strengthening, silent seconds 
their palms mortised, revealing to each other 
what awkward tongues could not speak. 
Suddenly MacPherson gripped harder, im- 
pressing the seal of their leal compact. 


Their hands dropped apart. Their brim- 
ming eyes met. 

“How much is it, Joe? 
asked quietly. 

“Five hundred eighty dollars.”” Harkridge 
did not avert his face now. He spoke with- 
out shrinking. His bearing was that of a 
brave man whois ready. “Besides the thou- 
sand I took to-day.”’” He pulled a bundle 
from his coat pocket. “Here it is. I can 
return that.”’ 

MacPherson threw back his narrow shoul- 
ders. They looked actually broad. A laugh 
that sounded oddly big, coming from such a 
little man, rumbled deep in his chest and 
tumbled rollicking out of his lips. 

“Only five hundred eighty dollars! Why, 
Joe, / can lend you that much!” He visibly 
grew two inches taller. “All Judkins will 
ask is his money. When you walk in and 
plank gown every dollar, he’ll eat out of 
your hand.” 

Harkridge leaped out of his chair and 
backed away as if in terror of the temptation. 

“You think I’d let you make good m) 
stealings? You think I’d rob your wife and 
children to pay Bigelow & Judkins? I’ve 
sunk pretty low, Mac,” he said deliberately, 
flushing dull red, “but not so low as that. 
I'll give Judkins back the thousand; not one 
dollar of your money goes with it. No!” 

MacPherson’s cheeks blanched. He had 
not expected such stubbornness. For a mo- 
ment or two he drooped. Then he jerked 
himself erect. His own jaw set as obsti- 
nately as his friend’s. There was a way to 
make Harkridge take the money he offered. 

“Joe!” he began hoarsely. . Defiance flung 
its challenge from his steady eyes and tense 
pose. “If you’re a thief, so am I. Years 
ago I stole seven hundred dollars. The man 
| robbed never knew. Afterward | 
enough to pay it back; but when | tried to 
find him, | learned that he was dead. | 
never was in danger of arrest; | escaped 
punishment. And | still havethe money. | 
can’t return it. Now, Joe, I’m no better 
than you. Outside of my family, our friend- 
ship is dearer to me than anything else in the 
world. You must let me help you. / had 
the chance to make up the money / stole. 
You are going to have the same chance, Joe.” 

He strode across the room and held out 
his hand. An expression of relief that was 
almost joy shone on Harkridge’s face. He 
fairly grabbed the extended palm. 

“Mac!” he half sobbed. “I ought to be 
ashamed to say it, but I’m glad about that 
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money you took. What hurt me most, 
whenever | thought about what I’d done, 
was feeling that you’d despise me. But you 
understand, Mac. Youdo! Youdo! And 
you don’t blame me so much now?” 

“Blame you, Joe? I never blamed you. 
I told you that about myself because | 
wanted you to know I never could blame 
you.” Anxious to clinch his friend’s accept- 
ance of his aid, MacPherson rushed on: 
‘Now, what'll we do about Judkins?” He 
jerked out his watch. “It’s seven twenty- 
four. He'll be at the Union League Club 
until eight. | tell you what! Got 
your grip packed?”’ 

“Yes; but x 

“Grab it and come on!”’ 
MacPherson chopped off 
Harkridge’s expostula- 
tions. “We can talk 
on the way downtown. 
Haven't got time 
now sa 

Harkridge stood 
inert, palsied by 
the swift return of 
terror momen- 
tarily forgotten 
Then courage 
snapped back 
He ste pped 
quickly to the 
closet, and 
brought out his 
overcoat and 
hat 

“I’m ready, 
Mac,” he an- 
nounced. He 
started toward 
the door 

“Where’s 


your valiser”’ 





‘I sha’n’t “HAD HE RETURNED to-night because be suspected that 


need it. I’mnot 
going away.” 

“But suppose Judkins won't 

“We haven't time to discuss anything now. 
We can talk on the train.” 

He opened the door and strode out. 
MacPherson followed him, helptess to 
protest. 

In silence they trotted side by side to the 
elevated. Breathless they sat down to- 
gether in the last car of the train that 
rumbled into the station just as they dashed 
up the stairs. They had crossed Fifty-fifth 
Street Boulevard before either spoke. 


something was wrong with the pay-rolls?” 


“Mac,” said Harkridge, looking down at 
his twisting fingers, “‘I want to tell you how 
I came to take that money.” 

“You don’t need to, Joe.” 

“I'd rather,” declared Harkridge bluntly. 
He plunged into the disagreeable recital. 
“You know how 
much money 
Bigelow & 
Judkins 
have 























made out of their pasteurizer patents. I 
ran across a man with an idea that seemed 
twice as good. It looked to me like a sure 
chance to get rich. I bought a half in- 
terest in the invention. I agreed to put 
up the cash to build a working model.” He 
laughed bitterly. ‘“‘Working model! It never 
worked. Blackwell — he’s the inventor — 
thought he could overcome the trouble that 
developed in the first machine. | advanced 
the cost of another. It failed. So did every 
succeeding model he made. 
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“Six months ago my money gave out, just 
as Blackwell seemed close to success. | 
began padding the pay-roll to get enough to 
keep him going. | thought his latest ma- 
chine couldn’t fail. But it did. This morn- 
ing I received a letter from him full of the 
same old rosy explanations. For the first 
time, it occurred to me that the idea must be 
fundamentally wrong. I was a coward; | 
decided to run away. I said to myself 
that | might as well die for a 
sheep as a lamb. I stole a thou- 
sand dollars in a lump from to- 
morrow’s pay-roll.”’ 


2vidub 
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He hesitated a moment. MacPherson 
thought he meant to add a word of palliation; 
but he ended abruptly: “ That’s all.” 

“Your experience was a good deal 
like mine,’”’ commented MacPherson. His 
thoughts made him wince. “Let’s not talk 
about it again — ever.” 

“No.” 

There followed a silence between them 
until after the train, with a harsh hiss 
of air-brakes, had writhed like a great 
yellow snake round the double curve and 


into the Thirty-ninth Street Station. With 
a look of set purpose on his face, Mac- 
Pherson turned to his friend. 












“Joe,” he began, “you're gritty, going 
right down to face Judkins; but it’s foolish. 
Let me talk to him first, alone. You wait for 
me somewhere until | can get him cooled off 
a little.” 

“No,” Harkridge refused doggedly. “‘ This 
isn’t your funeral, Mac. It’s mine. I won't 
drag you into it. When Judkins is sore, he’s 
liable to do anything. Why, he might fire 
you! He’d be sure to say you're meddling 
in his business.” 

MacPherson felt all the blood in his face 
fall frightened to his heart and freeze there 
Between his eyes and Harkridge appeared 
six faces: one a woman’s, five the faces of 
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children. For the first time he realized that 
he endangered his own position by interced- 
ing for his friend. But he was a coward only 
for seconds. His cheeks remained colorless, 
but his eyes burned when his dry tongue 
began to whisper: 

“My wife couldn’t have much respect for 
her husband and the children never would 
forgive their father if I let anything happen 
to ‘Uncle Joe.’” He sucked his lips and 
went on firmly: “‘You haven't the, right to 
say this is just your funeral. If Judkins 
revenges himself on you, he hurts me and 
my folks. You're like one of the family.” 
He dropped his hand on his friend’s knee. 
“T’ll be careful how I| talk to the old walrus. 
| won’t make him mad. It’s our only chance 
to prevent him flying off the handle. Let 
me go to him first, Joe — for my sake and 
the kids’.” 

The stubbornness melted out of Hark- 
ridge’s features. His hand fell on MacPher- 
son’s and gripped it hard. A man sitting 
across the aisle smiled amusedly and turned, 
whispering, to the woman beside him. 
Harkridge looked straight at the strangers, 
though he did not see them, when he an- 
swered his friend. 

“All right.” He whirled about to Mac- 
Pherson. “And you be careful how you 
talk to Judkins —for my sake and your 
family’s.” 

MacPherson smiled gently. “I will,”’ he 
promised. 

They began hurriedly to plan a rendez- 
vous. It was agreed that both should leave 
the train at Congress Street. Harkridge was 
to wait at the Polk Street railroad station for 
MacPherson. His friend might be delayed 
a long time in bringing Judkins to a lenient 
frame of mind. In the depot smoking- 
room Harkridge would be inconspicuous. 
MacPherson was to go direct to the Union 
League Club to meet his employer. There 
would be barely time for him to reach Jud- 
kins before eight o’clock. 

MacPherson’s watch indicated one minute 
before the hour when the little Scotsman ran 
up the steps of the big club-house. He was 
about to give his name to an attendant, 
when he caught sight of the man he sought 
at the farther end of the lobby. 

“I want to talk to Mr. Judkins, over 
there,” he panted to the flunkey. “He sees 
me; he’s coming this way.” 

MacPherson never had been in a club- 
house before. He did not dare to stir from 
the spot where the man in livery had halted 


him. His employer came hurrying up, and 
the servant stepped respectfully aside. 

“’D you find him?” Judkins demanded. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

MacPherson leaned forward and whis- 
pered timidly: “I'd like to talk to you some 
place alone, Mr. Judkins.” 

The junior partner of Bigelow & Judkins 
glared at his cost clerk. Then he jerked 
his arm toward the big deserted parlor, and 
led the way to a distant corner. Irascibly 
he waved MacPherson into a chair and sat 
down opposite him. 

“Well,” he snarled, “where is he?” 

MacPherson swallowed three times. He 
was not so much frightened as embarrassed. 
He never before had talked with Judkins, 
except in the office and about business. The 
sudden realization of his presumption made 
him stammer. 

“He — he’s waiting for me to talk to 
you, sir, before he comes himself. We 
thought < 

“He’s afraid to face me,”’ sneered Judkins. 

“No, sir!” the cost clerk stoutly defended 
his friend. ‘He wanted to come, but | per- 
suaded him to let me see you first.” 

MacPherson’s promise to Harkridge that 
he would be cautious in speech was entirely 
forgotten. 

“ You persuaded him? What business is it 
of yours? Are you in it too?” Judkins was 
almost bursting with pent anger. 

“N-no—and yes!” The cost clerk 
braved his employer's rage. “Mr. Hark- 
ridge is my friend, and | stand by him.” 

“So the pair of you have been trying to 
scuttle the ship?” blurted Judkins, employ- 
ing a favorite metaphor. 

“We baven’t!”” MacPherson’s absurdly 
small, scrawny fist doubled. He shook it at 
the livid face opposite him. “And Mr. 
Harkridge didn’t mean to steal, either.” 

“I say, he’s a thief! And you’re no bet- 
ter!” Judkins’ unbridled temper snarled his 
fat features into a look of villainy. ‘‘ You’re 
discharged! And, if it costs me every cent 
I’m worth, /’ll get Harkridge!”’ Suddenly 
the junior partner reverted to something 
MacPherson had said a minute before. 
“What did he want to see me about? Why 
didn’t you want him to come himself?” 

The little Scotsman jumped up. He shook 
all over with the tremors of righteous anger 
about to break free. 

“Because he isn’t afraid of you! Neither 
am I! If you had any fairness about you, 
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you'd be willing to act decent. You needn’t 
lose a cent.” 

The defiance slithered from MacPher- 
son’s voice. He realized with a shock of 
terror how much he was hurting his friend’s 
chances. He shrank in a moment from 
a wrathful, belligerent champion to a 
frightened little 

man ina 


































shiny suit and threadbare overcoat. He 
pleaded: 
“Please, Mr. Judkins, give Mr. Harkridge a 
chance to explain how he came to take ‘a 
“| know how he came to do it!”’ Judkins 
interrupted, with a snort of contempt for the 
supplicating cost clerk. “‘He saw we were 
making money on our pasteurizer. He 
thought he could steal our trade with that 
rattletrap of Blackwell’s. I suppose you’ve 
been fool enough to sink all your sav- 
ings in it, too.” The junior 
partner's resentment against 
his employees turned to 
bitter disgust for himself 
“You two pirates cer- 
tainly have played us for 
suckers. [| never sus- 
pected until to-night that 
the chumps behind that 
crazy inventor were 
anchored in my own 
office. A nice, snug 
harbor, wasn’t 
it? No doubt 
you and 
Harkridge 
have 


é, f made 
, 


‘AT NINE-TEN PRECISELY a little man in a much worn ulster, following two other men 


far better dressed, came down the 





steps of the Union League Club 
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a complete list of all our customers and prices. 
You figure you can put us out of business,’’ 
he sneered. “‘ We'll show you a trick or two, 
yet. You're poor, and we'll keep you poor. 
You never fought a patent case, did you? 
I'll have our lawyers start an interference 
with Blackwell as soon as they can draw up 
the papers. We'll make you fellows sick!” 
Judkins’ jelly jaw quivered. “Why, you 
little ass, do you think, just because that 
lunatic Blackwell happened to stumble on a 
new idea, we're going to let you take our 
business away from us?” 

MacPherson fell into his chair. Judkins’ 
hissed tirade had made him dizzy. He lay 
back, weak. He blinked stupidly through 
his spectacles at his irate employer. The 
world of reality had turned into a kineto- 
scope jumbling fantastic pictures before his 
sight. But a faint glimmering of compre- 
hension was prying its way into his hypno- 
tized consciousness. He knew enough to be 
cautious in the retort he made to Judkins. 

“Is — that — all — you’re sore 
about?” he asked, in a queer, strained tone. 
Each word seemed separately wrought by 
his laboring tongue without the direction of 
his brain. Never before had the little man 
looked so dull. But it was the dullness of 
one stunned and only just recovering his wits. 

“All? Isn’t that enough?” Judkins was 
beside himself with rage at what had the ap- 
pearance of calm insolence. “‘Here you and 
Harkridge have been drawing good salaries 
from us, and all the while you’ve been spy- 
ing on our trade. There ought to be a law 
making such treachery a crime. You both 
deserve to be arrested!” 

MacPherson reveled in the luxury of his 
first deep breath. Judkins evidently did not 
suspect Harkridge of embezzlement at all. 
In some way he had learned only that night 
about the cashier’s interest in the Blackwell 
invention. Manifestly, too, Blackwell either 
was a scoundrel deceiving Harkridge, or him- 
self did not realize the intrinsic value of his 
crude machine. 

The stolen money could be replaced next 
day, and no one need be the wiser. The in- 
vention must be very valuable, else Judkins 
would not have flown into such a passion on 
learning of his employee’s interest in it. 
Harkridge stood an excellent chance of grow- 
ing rich. MacPherson was wholly ignorant 
of the Blackwell pasteurizer, except for the 
few words Harkridge had spoken about it on 
the train. He realized the delicacy of his 
present position. He drew back into the 








shell of mystery as his only safe retreat. A 
shiver rippled over him. How near he had 
come to betraying his friend! 

“Mr. Judkins,” he said crisply, after what 
seemed to be a reflective pause, “you are 
angry now. And you are unjust to Mr. 
Harkridge and me. He doesn’t intend to 
do any injury to the firm; I am sure of 
that. I came to see you to-night hoping 
to get you together. I knew you would 
fly into a rage; so | came first, to let you 
take it out on me. 

“You’ve accused us of nearly every crime 
on the calendar. To prove we are not the 
kind of men you think, I'll guarantee that if 
you will meet Mr. Harkridge like a gentle- 
man, and if you are willing to be fair with 
him, he’ll come,half way. I am not author- 
ized to make you any proposition, but I'll go 
so far as to say that I know he’d rather do 
business with Bigelow & Judkins than with 
anybody else. After all, Mr. Judkins, you 
can’t blame a poor man for improving him- 
self. Mr. Harkridge didn’t spy on your 
trade. Nordid I. He just saw a chance to 
make some money on the Blackwell patent. 
He took it. Somebody else would have 
gone into it if he hadn’t. Then probably 
Bigelow & Judkins wouldn’t have had an 
opportunity to get the first option on the 
patent rights.” 

Now it was Judkins who looked stunned. 
Like a deflating balloon losing its gas, the 
pomposity and bluster oozed out of him. 
There was left only a flabby, foolish- 
appearing fat man slumped in his chair. 
His mouth gaped for a minute after Mac- 
Pherson finished speaking. Then it clapped 
shut with decision. He reached out his 
trembling fingers. 

“Mr. MacPherson, | apologize,”” he mum- 
bled. The amende came hard. “Please 
don’t tell, Mr. Harkridge all I said. And go 
get him, will you? I think we can make a 
deal. I'll be fair.” 

“Yes, sir —and thank you!” said Mac- 
Pherson. 

They shook hands. 


AT nine-ten precisely a littke man in a 
much worn ulster, following two other men 
far better dressed, came down the steps of 
the Union League Club. On each of the 
three faces was a look of great satisfaction. 
Yet the expressions differed widely. The 
complacency of accomplishment walked be- 
side blinking good fortune. Behind ambled 
benign happiness. 
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came to take 


“** MAC,’ said Harkridge, 


“Good night, MacPherson,”’ said Judkins 
absent-mindedly. 

“Good night, sir.” 

Harkridge’s fingers 
friend’s hand. 

“Good night, Mac!” he said huskily 

“Good night, Joe!’” A laugh bubbled out 
with the words. 

They parted. MacPherson turned west. 
His destination was the La Salle Street sta- 
tion of the Elevated. The others walked 
toward the Monadnock Building, where a 
lawyer waited to draw a patent license con- 
tract. 

The shabby little man went along slowly. 
He laughed at the Boulevard lights. His 


tightly gripped his 





n at his twisting fingers, 


‘Il want to tell you how I 


that money’ ”’ 


face was raptly beaming. Of course, he re- 
joiced in Harkridge’s wonderful good for- 
tune, but most of all he was happy because 
their friendship had been saved. He gloated 
over the fact that in the crisis he had had the 
quick wit to concoct the story about his 
stealing seven hundred dollars himself. 
What the cashier had confessed never could 
come between them now. They would be 
even better friends than before. 

A twinkle of half ashamed pride sparkled 
in MacPherson’s eyes. 

“SMy, but that yarn was a whopper!” he 
chuckled. 

No more blissfully unrepentant liar ever 
lived. 
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A $100,000 IMAGINATION 


By 
EDWARD MOTT. WOOLLEY 





HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO three men sat in an office in Bos- 

ton, facing a desperate situation. One of these men was Alexander 
Graham Bell; he had just invented the telephone. Of his two asso- 
ciates, one had done nothing, night and day, for four years but fight 
the storm of ridicule which Bell's invention called forth; the other 
had strained his credit to the breaking-point, signing note after note 
until he had sunk $100,000 in the enterprise, and was facing bankruptcy. 
A powerful trust with millions behind it was trying to break Bell's 
patent. Only one thing could save the venture—a man who could 
construct a great organization, strong enough to protect the telephone 
against the forces that threatened to overwhelm 1t. 
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Such a man was found. 


Theodore N. Vail, then a young employee in 


the government service, resigned his job and threw himself into a work 
which appealed powerfully to his daring imagination and his wonderful 


organizing ability. 


Surrounded on every side by difficulties,—lack of 


money, lack of equipment, lack of men, and, above all, the profound 
indifference of the public,— he from the beginning laid down the great 


liberal policies which were to raise the telephone from a 
to an instrument of international welfare and service. 
story of Vail’s $100,000 imagination 


ae 


scientific toy”’ 
His story — the 
- 1s told in the following article. 





NE afternoon in February of the 
present year, a white-haired man 
of commanding figure sat at a desk 

in Boston and called New York over the 
telephone. He had talked between New 
York and Boston thousands of times, but 
on this particular day a memorable thing 
happened. It was the first time his con- 
versation was carried all the way on under- 
ground cables. 

This man was Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the parent corporation controll- 
ing the vast Bell system. At the New York 
end of the wire was John J. Carty, chief 
engineer of the same company. 

“Can you hear me distinctly?” 
Carty. 

“Yes,” said Vail; “I hear you all right. 
Now, as soon as possible, | want you to get 
me a talk all underground from Boston to 
Washington. Let me know as soon as you 
have it fixed up.” 

Carty hung up his receiver, and within a 
minute he was talking by wire to one of his 
associate engineers: ‘Vail wants an under- 
ground talk from Boston to Washington. 
We'll have to get at it.” 

It was possible at that time to talk under- 
ground from New York to Washington, as 
well as from New York to Boston; but 
to talk undergound between the two ex- 
tremities was not possible. Long-distance 
telephony beneath the surface of the ground 
had been a baffling technical problem. But 
Vail had called for the thing, and, as this 
article is written, the engineers are mighty 
close to it. 

This incident illumines the character of 
Theodore N. Vail, who is the great motive 
force behind the telephone. The moment 
one thing is accomplished, he reaches for 
something beyond. Before his men get their 
breath, he sets the goal just out of their 
reach again. 


asked 


If it were possible in one episode to give the 
cue to Vail’s achievements, this one might 
come near doing it. In reality, it shows 
only one side of him; but perhaps it indi- 
cates why the company pays him a salary 
of $100,000a year. Vail is always in the 
lead. He makes it his business to set 
goals and then say, “Come along, boys; 
let’s get up there!” 

Vail dreamed things thirty-five years ago 
that are just coming true to-day. He is 
dreaming things to-day that will come true 
next year, or in ten years. He sets definite 
goals, one by one, and then puts on the 
pressure that means accomplishment. 

As a boy Vail lived in Morristown, New 
Jersey; worked as a telegraph operator in 
New York; got a job as night operator for 
the Union Pacific Railroad at Pine Bluff, 
Wyoming; was a railway mail clerk for 
six years between Omaha and Utah and 
between Omaha and Chicago; invented the 
system of distributing mail on the cars; was 
general superintendent of the whole railway 
mail service. 

Then the Senate devoted an afternoon to 


the question: “Why does Vail draw an 
expense account of $5 a day?” Asa public 
duty, the senators cut his income from 


$3500 to $2500 — and Vail quit. 

He had already been thrown into contact 
with men who were backing Alexander 
Graham Bell in the telephone, then a helpless 
infant. Because he had put the railway 
mail service on its feet, Vail was hired as 
general manager of the telephone enterprise. 
This was in 1878. 


“*Vail’s Folly’’ 


The job carried an imaginary salary of 
$3500; whenever Vail wanted $10 he got 
about $2.75. He hung on because in his im- 
agination he saw things that most men could 


not see. He saw over the top of the hill. 
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BROADWAY AND JOHN STREET, New York, in 1890, showing the 
density of overhead telephone wires. Al this time the télephone men were 
facing what seemed an insuperable problem. The streets in the larger 
cities had become biack with wires. Telephone-poles had risen lo a 
height of ninety feet, and from poles the wires had overflowed to 
housetops, so that in New York alone they overspread 11,000 roofs. A 
single sleet storm sometimes wiped out a year’s revenue in a day 
He saw, for example, that people might outside and set his imagination up against the 


talk frem Boston to Salem. 
but Vail got the talk. 
jumped up to Lowell, 
New York. 
> in those days 
“Vail’s folly,” 


People laughed, 
Then his imagination 

Providence — to 
Boston was the headquarters 


folks called it. His own 


company would not back him, and he went 
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sky-line until capitalists put up the cash for 
“long distance.” Iron wire wouldn’t do; Vail 
and his men discovered a way to use copper. 

Even in those days he was dreaming of 
wires underground. In his imagination he 
saw that some day wires would have to go 
in the ground. In Attleboro, Massachu- 
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nation of Theodore N. 


burying the telephone wire. 


seen the necessity of underground wires. 
hiring a farmer to plow a trench along a railroad track. 





1914. 
Vail that finally evolved a 
In the early days of telephoning be bad fore- 
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It was the constructive imagi- 


successful method of 


He began his experiments by 
When the farmer 


refused to take his oxen out on Sunday, Vail ordered his men to hitch 


the plow to a locomotive 


setts, he began the first experiments. He 
hired a farmer to plow a trench along the 
railroad track. Sunday intervened, and the 
farmer refused to take out his oxen. “Get 
a locomotive,” said Vail to his men. The 
locomotive was hitched to the plow and 
the trench completed. This is just a side- 


light on the way Vail gets things done. 





In this way the first underground wire was laid 


By 1887 the switchboard had arrived; 
“long distance”’ was a reality, and the tele- 
phone was financed after a fashion. But 
Vail had overworked, and he resigned. 

He traveled for his health, and in Buenos 
Aires, while recuperating, he saw a chance to 
set some goals for himself. He bought up 
some tram lines, electrified them, and sold 
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out to London financiers at a profit of a 
million or two. Some of this fortune he 
invested in telephone stock. “But all the 
money | have,’”’ he says, “I made outside of 
the United States. I never made anything 
from the telephone except my salary, and 
] spend more than that.” 

The story of Vail’s twenty-year absence 
from telephone service is not a part of this 
narrative. During this time he had bought 
a farm at Lyndonville, near the northern 
border of Vermont. Here was his home, and 
here he planned a great work — to show New 
England the possibilities in land that was 
commonly thought worthless. He acquired 
five thousand acres. 

It is here that this story really begins. In 
1907 the $300,000,000 Telephone Company 
needed a new president, to take the place 
of Frederick P. Fish. Fish drew $75,000 a 
year, but wanted to resume his law practice, 
which paid him quite as much. 

“| don’t want the job,” said Vail, “even 
at $100,000 a year. | am sixty-two years 
old, and | have all the money I| need. I intend 
to devote the rest of my life to constructive 
farming.” 


Vail Gives Up Farming for 
the Telephone 


“The telephone has first call on you,” 
said the directors. “You put it on its feet 
originally, and now it needs you. There is 
a greater work to be done than you can do 
in Vermont.” 

The telephone did need him, and Vail, 
with a heavy heart, went down to Boston 
and took the command in Milk Street. 

The Telephone Company was in an awful 
hole for money. Like the elephant in the 
circus upon whom peanuts make no impres- 
sion, this company had an appalling appe- 
tite for cash. The extension of its lines was 
imperative if its prestige was to be main- 
tained, and conservative New England, 
chief owner, was dubious. Capitalists in 
Boston already had their safe-deposit boxes 
full of telephone securities, yet a floating 
debt of $50,000,000 had piled up. Fish had 
shouted himself hoarse for more money, but 
investors looked askance at the telephone 
elephant. The monster was the most 
voracious beast in the whole financial world. 

That was why Vail took the job — to feed 
the telephone elephant first of all, and then 
to put it through some paces. 

Bankers had said that it was quite im- 


possible to raise even $5,000,000 of additional 
telephone money; but within a few weeks 
Vail sold $21,000,000 worth of new stock, 
and got the cold cash. 

How did he do it? Here is one story, told 
by a Boston man, which gives an inkling. 

“Come up to the farm with me,” said 
Vail, one Friday, to two telephone stock- 
holders who were men of means but of 
scant faith. 

The stockholders went, and spent the 
week-end. The farm was a revelation, with 
its dairy, its blooded cattle, its Welsh ponies, 
its magnificent horses. It was May, and 
Vermont was beautiful. Vail spoke little 
of telephone business, but what he did say 
was fraught with facts and tinged with the 
future. Just as he had gone over the hill 
himself in his imagination, he took those 
two stockholders over and gave them a 
glimpse of the things he saw on the other side. 
Perhaps it was Boston linked to Washington 
by underground cables; perhaps it was New 
York talking to San Francisco, which will 
come true in 1915; perhaps it was the 
universal talk from any desk in the United 
States to any other desk, which to-day is a 
dream nearing reality. 

At any rate, back in Boston a few days 
later, those two stockholders subscribed for 
their pro rata of new stock. The inspira- 
tion of Vail was upon them. 

In the autumn, when the panic of 1907 
blighted industry, Vail said to the directors 
of the Telephone Comrany: 

“Gentlemen, we have $18,000,000 in 
cash.” 

The Bell system at that time comprised 
some 90,000 employees, scattered among 
twenty-five or more constituent companies 
all over the United States. The parent 
company was like the father of a family 
of boys who are tolerably good, but who 
don’t always report at the woodpile on 
time. 

“The old man couldn’t put the responsi- 
bility on some of his telephone boys when 
things went wrong,” explained one of the 
big holders of telephone stock. ‘‘The con- 
stituent companies were in a grand mix-up, 
and if the wood wasn’t sawed they blamed 
one another. One subsidiary company, for 
instance, lost $80,000 in a year. It said 
the fault all lay with another subsidiary for 
butting in on its natural territory.” 

“I’m going to rearrange things,”’ said Vail, 
‘so each one of you boys will have your own 
pile of wood to saw. No more excuses!” 
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Thus began the Vail policy of consolida- 
tion. He divided the United States into 
districts which he called the New England, 
Eastern, Southern, Central, Northwestern, 
Southwestern, Mountain, and Pacific divi- 
sions. The lines were rigidly drawn, and 
instead of twenty-five operating heads whose 
duties concerning the woodpile were con- 
fused, Vail had eight heads who knew exactly 
what they had to do. 


Making Other Men Work 


The headquarters were moved from Bos- 
ton to New York, and, at his desk in a big 
room on the fifteenth floor of 15 Dey Street, 
the commander had a new grip on things. 
If the wood wasn’t sawed in any given dis- 
trict, he could put his finger on the man who 
stood responsible. 

Vail himself says that he doesn’t do any- 
thing except make other men work. This 
is hyperbolic, but significant. Vail dele- 
gates responsibility. 

“Don’t come back here to tell me why 
you can’t do such and such a thing,” he said 
to one of his executives. “I don’t want 
to know why you can’t do it. Do it, and 
when it is done tell me.” 

Once he had occasion to employ a man for 
one of the highest of executive positions. 
The interview lasted less than ten minutes, 
during which nothing was said about salary 
and this man had been a very high salaried 
executive elsewhere. 

“We will consider the matter closed,”’ 
said Vail. “Please see Mr. Blank and 
arrange the details.” 

It is this habit of delegating even impor- 
tant details to others that leaves Vail free 
for the big things. Probably not half a 
dozen letters, aside from personal ones, get 
to his desk in a day. In addition to the 
eight operating heads, he has, immediately 
under him, his staff organization. Union 
N. Bethell, senior vice-president, he calls his 
chief “working executive.” Then, there 
are six other vice-presidents, each in charge 
of a phase of the business. This general 
staff, chiefly recruited by Vail himself, 
stands over and above the whole Bell system. 
It does for all the subsidiary companies 
what no one company could afford to do for 
itself — research, invention, financing, legal 
aid, and so on. 

The only detail in which Vail mixes is 
that which lies very close to his big, vital 
policies. A girl operator in a Western city 








stuck to her post even after she knew that 
her home was on fire and her mother had 
been taken out by firemen. 

“Well, what have you done about it?” 
asked the president, when he heard some- 
body in the office speak of it. 

“Nothing,” was the answer. 

“Then see that this girl is rewarded and 
reimbursed for her fire loss,’ he returned. 
“That is the kind of loyalty we can not buy, 
and when we are fortunate enough to secure 
it, we must save it for the people who de- 
pend on us for telephone service.” 

Vail’s reorganization plan and his method 
of delegating responsibility resulted in big 
savings. One period showed that the com- 
pany did twenty per cent more business with 
five per cent fewer employees, as compared 
with a similar period under the mix-up. 

Early in his presidency, Vail rented the 
Harriman yacht Mobegan and turned it into 
a sort of organization annex. He telegraphed 
or telephoned to half a dozen of his non- 
resident executive heads on one occasion: 

“I'd like to have vou dine with me on the 
yacht Saturday night.”’ 

“We went to New York on this summons,” 
said one of these men, “and we dined with 
Vail and had a splendid time on the boat 
over Sunday. We had supposed we were in 
for some mighty serious telephone discus- 
sion. But Vail did not talk business; he 
merely hinted at some of the big things he 
meant to do. We went back to our homes, 
however, with a new conception of Vail and 
our opportunities. I can’t explain it, but 
Vail’s ideals had become ours, and we were 
willing to work day and night to saw even 
more wood than he required of us.” 


The Telephone World Receives a Shock 


One of the first early shocks the new presi- 
dent gave the telephone world was really a 
master stroke in salesmanship. And, after 
all, Vail is, to all intents, a sales-manager. 

The Western Electric Company, owned 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and practically its manufacturing 
department, had always been forbidden to 
sell the Bell instruments and other equip- 
ment to independent companies. 

“Sell to anybody,” commanded Vail. 
“Our enemies are really our friends.” 

Most of the independents had been so 
poorly equipped that, even had they wanted 
to connect up with the big company for long- 
distance talks, they couldn’t have done so. 
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company obtained entrée 
into tremendous new fields. 
With one Swoop, Vail had 
taken away from his com- 
petitors their chief weapon. 

Vail has a habit of jump- 
ing over fences in this way. 
His executives say he will 
jump almost any fence built 
around him. 

From his farmhouse in 
Vermont is a private wire 
that runs to Boston and 
thence to New York. When 
it was built it was a rather 
limited affair, and Vail wasn’t 
expected to try to talk over 
it to points west of New 
York. As a special dispen- 
sation of the engineering 
department, some of the 
New York suburbs’ were 
included, and a neat little 
book of rules was compiled 
to show the built 
around this private line. Vail 
could talk to such and such 
suburbs, but not to others. 

One morning at eight 
o'clock he called New York 
from Vermont, three hun- 
dred miles away. 


fences 


“| want to talk to Chi- 
cago,” he said, and he didn’t 
even mention the book of 
rules. 


There was some mighty 
scurrving in “Central.” 
When the president wanted 
a thing, it was bad form to 
tell him he couldn’t have it. 
, The telephone workers had 
discovered this. 


“| want to talk to Chi- 
cago,” he repeated. 
[T WAS WITH DIFFICULTY that the American Telephone It chanced that Chief 
Company persuaded Theodore N. Vail to accept its presi Engineer Carty himself had 
dency, at a salary of $100,000 a year. “I don't want the come down early that day, 
Va uid, when it was first offered to him. “I am and Carty is a member of 
ixty-ti years old, and I have all the money I need. I 


intend to devote the rest of my li 


But, now that they were offered the high- 
equipment, they were forced by the 
demands of their patrons to buy. Then, 
quite logically, they began to connect up. 
With a great rush, the independents availed 
themselves of this opportunity, and the big 


¢ lass 


fe to constructive farming” 


the general staff and is quite 
accustomed to doing im- 
possible things. At any rate, 
when Vail asks for something, Carty never 
says he can’t do it until he has tried. 
Various instruments were hurriedly sub- 
stituted, certain wires hitched on and other 
wires taken off between New York and 
Chicago, and loops and things devised that 
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Carty could tell you about. 
It was an experiment, but 
Carty went to it. Then, 
with serious doubts, Vail was 
connected with Chicago. It 
was all done in a few minutes. 

The president talked with 
Chicago. “Carty,” he said, 
when he had finished, “that 
was one of the best talks | 
have had overlong distance.” 

So the engineers learned 
something new that they 
wouldn’t have learned if Vail 
hadn’t jumped clean over 
the fence; and the book of 
rules was laid to rest, along 
with other worthless inven- 
tions. 

You remember the great 
sleet storm of March 4, 1909, 
when Taft was inaugurated. 
All the wires out of Wash- 
ington were down, and Vail 
was deeply humiliated. That 
was another time when he 
jumped over a fence 

‘“‘Put the Washington wires 
underground,” he said. 

Up to that time, long- 
distance underground _ tele- 
phony was technically im 
possible; but, since Vail had 
got over the barrier, the 
engineers came along after 
him. They did put the wires 
underground, and they found 
a way to talk over them 

To-day an interesting re- 
sult of Vail’s leap may be 
seen at the New York plant 
of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, which, remember, is a 
husky child of the Telephone 
Company. A European 





nation came along with te ANDER GRAH “ BELL, the inventor of the | si ; 
‘ ; s ing the first long-distance lelephone me between N eu 

an order for a million-dollar er ytey “~ meee cca ; 
York and Chicago. It was Theodore Vail who first conceived 


underground cable, and the 
Western Electric is making it 

In 1909 Vail didn’t have 
much to do, having delegated 
all the detail to his staff. 
That is, he didn’t have much to do except the 
big things. So he looked around for some 
big things to do. His imagination chanced 
to light on his old enemy, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which, in his 
early days, had tried to crush out the tele- 


the idea of building the first long-distance telephone line. 
For a while 
‘Vail’s Folly.” 


the line was a failure, and was known as 


In the end il proved lo be epo h making 


phone. Accordingly, the Telephone Com- 
pany bought an interest in it, and got a 
working control for $30,000,000. 

To speak of this to-day is rather a deli- 
cate matter, for the government has granted 
a decree of divorce, so to speak, and the 
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Western Union is to be a separate organiza- 
tion again. But it is proper to say that 
the Western Union will go along, in its new 
independence, as quite a different animal 
from what it was when Vail first became 
its keeper. Like the Telephone Company, 
the Western Union is a trick elephant now. 


Imagination and Something. to Sell 


In 1909 it was moribund, atrophied, senile. 
It had a capital of $100,000,000, but no 
imagination. It never had even dreamed of 
its sales possibilities. Both the Telephone 
Company and the telegraph companies are 
really big retailers —the biggest retailers 
in the country. They have something to 
sell to the people. 

About all the Western Union had ever 
tried to sell was ten-word messages at so 
much a message, with so many cents for 
every additional word. Its equipment and 
operators were desperately rushed at cer- 
tain “‘peak’”’ hours, but during the greater 
part of the twenty-four hours it slumbered 
ponderously. 

Vail bought it because he saw tremen- 
dous sales possibilities in it. 

“| am going to make it work twenty-four 
hours a day,” he said. “I am going to sell 
something besides ten-word telegrams.” 

Then he put on the night letter. It was 
another master stroke in salesmanship. The 
night letter! The very name, originated 
by Vail himself, held wonderfully dramatic 
sales possibilities. 

The old Western Union shook itself and 
woke up. Within a few months the night 
letter added 18 per cent to its gross receipts. 

Then, in quick succession, Vail put on the 
day letter, the cable letter, the week-end 
cable, and so on. Things happened fast. 
The Western Union discovered that it had 
ali kinds of things to sell, and the people 
fell over themselves to buy. For fifty years 
it had been merely the servant of business 
men. Now it became a social utility and 
a friend of the family. 

Then Vail proposed to connect up the 
telephone and the telegraph. 

“Let our telephone subscribers use their 
‘phones in getting their telegrams into the 
hands of the operators,” he said; ‘“‘and where 
it is feasible let the deliverv of telegrams be 
made in the same way. The people can pay 
their bills along with their monthly tele- 
phone checks.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed one of the high 


Western Union executives. “If we open 
such charge accounts promiscuously, our 
credit losses will be prohibitive.” 

“We can trust the people to pay,” said 
Vail. ‘Go ahead and do it.” 

It was done; and the people have paid 
their bills. 

The dissolution of the two companies is not 
likely to affect this working arrangement. 

“If we were to attempt to discontinue 
it,”’ said a Western Union executive of to-day, 
“the people would riot. It would be a step 
back toward the dark ages.” 

In 1909 Vail took a look over the property 
of the big telegraph concern. He rode 
around the country in his private car and 
made mental’ notes. Everywhere he saw 
equipment in the Western Union that re- 
minded him of the days of his grandfather. 

“Find out what tnat stuff is worth to-day,’ 
he said to his men. 

After a merciless appraisal they came back 
to him. 

“The actual value of the stuff,’’ they told 
him, “is worth about $14,000,000 less than 
the books indicate.” 

The old-time Western Union men were 
aghast. “‘What are we to do about that 
$14,000,000?’ they asked. 

“Charge it off,” said Vail. 

It was wiped off the slate in a lump, and 
new equipment was gradually ordered. To- 
day the Western Union is emerging as a 
sound, wide-awake business. 

Vail leaves with the Western Union many 
a memento of his imagination. One thing 
is a newly developed printing-telegraph 
instrument. The telegraph art had advanced 
little in half a century. To-day eight girls 
sit at eight keyboards that resemble a type- 
writer. They rattle off eight telegrams in 
New York, say, simultaneously. At almost 
the same moment the eight telegrams are 
printed in Boston, ready for delivery — and 
all over one wire! 

Vail ordered this machine to be invented, 
and financed it, in furtherance of a vastly 
broader night-letter service he was planning. 

Vail raised Western Union wages, estab- 
lished a pension system, and did other things. 
He didn’t want the divorce, but he didn’t 
fight it. In view of the stand taken by the 
government on such things, the telephone 
and the telegraph are about to separate 
voluntarily. 

We have overlooked many of Vail’s 
achievements in his $100,000 job; but there 
is one other that ought to be cited. Heopened 
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up the Telephone Company to publicity. 
Every big sales-manager is a publicity man. 
The company was “as tight as a gun-wad.”’ 
Vail published all its financial affairs, and 
set in motion a great advertising campaign. 

But it was not Vail publicity; it was 
telephone publicity. If you want any- 
thing on the _ per- 


frills, designed to make farmers in fact, not 
gentleman farmers. 

If there is anything 
to Vail as this school for 
Lyndon Institute, which includes a school 
of domestic arts for girls. This is his 
He carries it, finances it, gives it 

buildings, worships 


close 


that 
boys, it is the 


gets as 


school, too. 





sonal side of Vail, 
vou have to dig it 
out of his friends. 

And when you go 
among Vail’s friends 
you find a curious 
range. If you could 
list the men and 
women who have 
been guests on his 
private car and at 
his home, you would 
find millionaires, 
Statesmen, engin- 
eers, teachers,clerks, 
artists, farm-rs. He 
likes faimers 
especially. In New 
York he stays at a 
hotel; he has no 
home there. His 
home is away up 
on the farm. It is 
his home in reality. 

“Come up home 
with me,” he says, 
quite as often as the 
ordinary 
“Come across the 
street and have 
luncheon with 
me.” 

His heart is in his 
farm, and he delights 
in taking people up 
there to show 
them his big horses 
and his little ponies 

-hundreds of 
them —and his cows 
and pigs and green- 
houses. All these years he has carried on 
his agricultural purpose, and Lyndonville 
has become, through his example and effort, 
a great dairy center. 

And at Lyndonville is Vaii’s School of 
Agriculture. He has not put his name to it, 
but it is his. It is a unique school, without 





man says: 


in American citie 
not a cross-arm 


are all run in 


THE OLD TYPE of telephone-pole, 
carried hundreds of open wires. 

nol a pole is in sight, 
not a wire. The 


huge 


it. Here is being 
done for girls just 
what the School of 
Agriculture is doing 
for boys. 

Vail is perhaps the 
leading citizen of 
Vermont; he could 
have beenGovernor; 
but he had a bigger 
work, and declined. 

Vail works, wher- 
ever he is. Once 
Carty received a 
pencil sketch from 
him, sent from Lon- 
don. That sketch 
saved the Tele- 
phone Company 
equip- 
ment. He has a 
habit, wherever he 
is, of holding con- 
ferences by 
distance wire. He 
talks to Denver or 
Atlanta pretty much 
as the rest of us talk 
to our neighbors. 
When he is abroad, 
he keeps the cables 
hot eight 
have been under his 
control. Once, in 
Paris, an inventor 
tried to sell him, for 
$20,000,000, an al- 
leged device for 
talking across the 
Atlantic. 

“All right,” said 
Vail. “‘When I get back to New York, call me 
up via cable from Paris and I'll talk about it.” 

He likes a joke. He has dreamed about a 
round-the-world talk, and perhaps some 
day, when he finds some of the bars down, 


$50,000 in 





long- 


Ca bles 


which 
To da Vv, 


wires 


cables underground 


he will jump over the highest fence of all. 
But this fence to-day looks mighty high. 





Next month an article on the remarkable achievements of Lewis E. Pierson 
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S. S. McCLURE 


When I came to this country, an immigrant boy, I believed that the 


vernment of the United States was the flower of all the ages — that 


nothing could possibly corrupt it. It seemed the one of all human 


institutions that could not come to harm. . .. As a foreign-born 
ttizen of this country, I would like to do my part to help to bring 


citi. 


about the realization of the very noble American Ideal which, when 


I was a boy, was universally believed in, here and in Europe” 
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N THE 


CHILDHOOD IN HI 


I 


WHEN 


IRELAND, THE DEATH OF 


HE WAS NINE YEARS OLD, WITH 


FAMILY'S STRUGGLE FOR A LIVELIHOOD IN THE 


TO GET AN EDUCATION WHEN HE WAS SEVE 


AND WORKED HIS WAY THROUGH KNOX COLLE¢ 


AND ENGAGED IN MAGAZINE WORK HE MARR 


HIS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE. THE YO 
THE 


RIDER 


AMONG 


SUCCESS OF THIS NEW ENTERPRISE WERI 


HAGGARD, AND RUDYARD KIPLING 
the time of the World’s. Fair the 
Armour Institute of Technology was 
established under the charge of Dr. 
Gunsaulus, the great preacher. I sent 
Arthur Warren to Chicago to write for Mc- 
Clure’s an article on the Armour Institute and 
on Mr. Armour. That gave me the idea of 
having articles written on the greatest Amer- 
ican business achievements, and it was sug- 
gested in the office that the business achieve- 
ments and methods of the Standard Oil 
more especially, the great care that had built 
up their methods of economical handling 
and distribution — would afford a very in- 
teresting article. Then, as we got into the 
subject, we saw three or four articles, and 
planned, | think, to begin about February, 
1897. About that time the talk about the 
trusts had become general — it was an im- 
portant subject. The feeling of the common 
people had a sort of menace in it; they took 
a threatening attitude toward the trusts, 
and without much knowledge. So, in our 
office discussions, we decided that the way 
to handle the trust question was, not by 
taking the matter up abstractly, but to take 
one trust, and to give its history, its effects, 
and its tendencies. 

Now, the most important trust was the 
first trust and the great trust, which, from 
its enormous wealth and through the ability 
of its founders and owners, might be called 
the Mother of Trusts. Many other trusts 
were subsidiary to this trust. It was either 
the mother of the other trusts, or the model, 
or the inspirer of thera all. Moreover, it was 
the creation largely of one man, one figure, 
one personality — John D. Rockefeller; so 
that the history of this trust would lend it- 
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AND YOUNGER BROTHERS; OF <cHE 


NEW COUNTRY; AND OF HIS OWN EFFORTS 


NTEEN HE WENT TO GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, 


it AFTER HIS GRADUATION HE CAME EAST 


IED, AND NOT LONG AFTERWARD LAUNCHED 


UNG WRITERS WHO HELPED ESTABLISH 


ro 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, CONAN DOYLE, 


FOUNDED “‘MC CLURE’S MAGAZINE 

self almost to the simplicity of biographical 
treatment. Miss Tarbell had lived for vears 
in the heart of the oil region of Pennsylvania, 
and had seen the marvelous development ot 
the Standard Oil Trust at first hand, so Miss 
Tarbell undertook to prepare some articles 
on the history of the Standard Oil, dealing 
especially with Mr. Rockefeller as the cen- 
tral figure. Mr. Rockefeller was well worth 
being the central figure there is no ques- 
tion that he is a Napoleon among business 
men. Without him there would have been 
no Standard Oil. In the commercial, indus- 
trial and financial development of this coun- 
try he probably plaved a greater part than 
any other single man. When the Standard 
Oil people learned of our project, Mr. H. H. 
Rogers sent us word through his friend, Mark 
Twain, that the Standard Oil people would 
gladly help us in securing material, and 
would lend us every facility for the produc- 
tion of this history; for which offer we were 
duly thankful. Up to the fourteenth article, 
Miss Tarbell took each article, as it was writ- 
ten, to Mr. H. H. Rogers for his comment 
and suggestions. 


1] 
| 
| 


How Miss Tarbell Got Her Material for 
the Standard Oil Articles 


After these articles began to appear in 
McClure’s Magazine, people were continually 
asking me where Miss Tarbell got her ma- 
terial; there seemed to be a general impres- 
sion that she must have some mysterious 
source of information. It is true that she 
got material from many persons then living; 
but, in the main, her sources of information 
were open to any student who had the in- 
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dustry and patience to study them — the 
records of Congressional investigations, of 
State investigations, the testimony of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Archbold, and other officers 
of the company given in the suits that had 
been brought against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in different States. She also had ac- 
cess to many collections of material made 
by men who had fought the Standard Oil, 
and by lawyers who had conducted cases 
against the trust. Through Mr. Rogers she 
had access to information possessed by the 
Standard Oil people themselves. Her study 
of the wealth of accessible material lasted 
for five years, and enabled her to produce a 
history of unimpeachable accuracy. 

rhe first important result of the publica- 
tion of the Standard Oil series was the 
change in regard to railroad rebates. It was 
realized that the railroad rebate was the 
great weapon of the Standard Oil. 

Miss Tarbell had spent nearly three years 
on this work before the first chapter of it was 
printed. She had read and digested almost a 
library of material, and had traveled and 
seen a great number of people. When she 
wrote this “History of the Standard Oijl’”’ 
she was probably the greatest living expert 
on that subject. 


Sieffens’ Investigation of Municipal 
Government 


Simultaneously with the beginning of this 
series, began the articles by Steffens on 
municipal misgovernment. Mr. Steffens 
had done some articles successfully for 
the magazine and had been asked to join 
the staff as desk editor. It seemed to me 
that he would be better qualified for the po- 
sition if he became familiar with how the 
magazine staff writers did their work, so he 
was given simply a roving commission. Miss 
Tarbell suggested that it might be worth 
while to have an article on certain admirable 
aspects of the city government of Cleveland. 
So Mr. Steffens went out there, with no defi- 
nite idea in his mind. He went as far as 
Kansas City, Missouri, an.:; » the office of the 
Star, a newspaper singularty well conducted 
by an editor and staff of unusual quality, 
he learned of the extraordinary work of Folk 
in St. Louis. He went to St. Louis and on 
his own initiative prepared an article on the 
revelations brought out at the trials that 
Folk had carried on against grafters. This 
article did not, to my mind, fully cover the 
subject, so that | soon had him back for 


an additional article. We published two 
articles on St. Louis. 

Meantime | had learned of unbelievable 
conditions in Minneapolis, and | sent Mr. 
Steffens there. The situation in Minneapolis 
was so appalling, and the act of the citizens 
in electing Mayor Ames under the circum- 
stances of that election so incomprehen- 
sible, that I entitled the article “‘The Shame 
of Minneapolis.”” The second article on St. 
Louis was entitled “The Shamelessness of 
St. Louis.” Mr. Steffens’ articles dealt in 
large part with material that had been 
brought out in the courts or by Grand 
Juries, and were instrumental in the first 
awakening of, the American people to muni- 
cipal administration. 

After the Minneapolis article had shown 
the appalling situation in that city, the 
Boston Transcript stated that this sort of 
city government had really nothing to do 
with the American people, who were a 
highly moral and industrious people. It 
occurred to me that if people could live 
safely and uprightly under laws that were 
made and administered by crooks and in- 
competents, under a city government like 
that of St. Louis, here was an anomaly 
in civilization. 

That thought led me to gather together 
from different sources statistics showing the 
comparative number of murders and the 
comparative amount of fire and the compar- 
ative number of accidents involving the loss 
of life. This investigation showed that be- 
tween 1881 and 1895 murder in the United 
States had increased six times as rapidly as 
the population — and that murder in the 
United States was from ten to thirty times 
as much per million inhabitants as in the 
countries of northwestern Europe; that fire 
losses, burglaries, loss of life and injury by 
accidents on railroads, in coal mines, fac- 
tories, and so on, showed a similar condi- 
tion, proving that government by dishonest 
and incompetent men does not result in the 
protection of life and property. The re- 
sults of this investigation | published in De- 
cember, 1904, during the publication of the 
St. Louis articles and Miss Tarbell’s articles. 
The realization of the fact that life and prop- 
erty in the United States were less secure 
than in other countries, led me to go on mak- 
ing such studies as in time would arouse 
public opinion. Mr. Steffens’ work dealing 
with the corruption of State and city polli- 
tics was a feature of the magazine for three 
or four years. 
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These articles elicited an immediate re- 
sponse from the press, and undoubtedly had 
a strong influence upon the public mind. 
They were carefully and thoroughly worked 
out, and were, in so far as things made with 
human instruments can be, accurate. In 
fact, they were the first accurate studies of 
this nature that had then appeared in a mag- 
azine in America. To secure this accuracy, 
to make such studies of value, I had to in- 
vent a new method in magazine journalism. 


The Invention of the “*McClure Article’’ 


The fundamental weakness of modern 
journalism, it seemed to me, was that the 
highly specialized activities of modern civi- 
lization were very generally reported by 
men uninformed in the subjects upon which 
they wrote. The one exception to this was 
the London 7imes under Mr. Delane’s man- 
agement. Mr. Delane employed a staff of 
experts to report for him upon all subjects 
requiring special knowledge. He might 
employ the services of this or that expert 
only once in two vears; but when a new dis- 
covery was made in science, or a new ques- 
tion arose in economics, he had at hand the 
man who could say all that was known on 
the subject. 

The fault of this system, for my purpose, 
was that what the experts had to say was very 
seldom interesting toread. Menlike Darwin 
and Tyndall and Huxley, who were at once 
great scientists and excellent writers, were 
few. | first began to read the works of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall when | was in college, and had 
always considered them models of interesting 
and commrehensible scientific writing. Later 
I knewc: 1 Huxley and Tyndall, and visited 
Tyndall ai is beautiful place at Haslemere, 
and also at his Alpine home at Belap. When 
I first began to have scientific articles re- 
ported for the magazine, I used to urge my 
writers to try to follow something like Tyn- 
dall’s clear manner of presentation. 

When I began to feel the necessity to 
handle economic questions in the magazine, 
the same difficulty confronted me. Most 
of our journalists were not accustomed to 
going into a question very thoroughly, and 
the trained students of the subject either 
could not write clearly, or they were warped 
by some special prejudice and devoted to 
some particular aspect of the subject. I de- 
cided, therefore, to pay my writers for their 
study rather than for the amount of copy 
they turned out,— to put the writer on such 


a salary as would relieve him of all financial 
worry and let him master a subject tosuch a 
degree that he could write upon it, if not 
with the authority of the specialist, at least 
with such accuracy as could inform the 
public and meet with the corroboration of 
experts. 

The articles produced under this system 
were generally called “McClure articles,”’ 
and they were from the first recognized as 


authoritative. The preparation of each of 


these articles entailed, on the writer’s part, 
the accumulation of knowledge and material 
enough to make a book. The preparation of 
the seventeen articles that made the Stand- 
ard Oil series took Miss Tarbell five years. 


The articles were produced at the rate of 


about three a year, and cost the magazine 
about four thousand dollars -each. Mr. 
Steffens averaged about four articles a vear, 
and each article cost us about two thousand 
dollars. It was my experience that such 
articles as gave McClure’s Magazine its 
peculiar standing can not be produced by a 
less expensive method. Of course, subjects 
that will repay the editor for so expensive 
a method of presentation are few and 
important. 

Before Mr. Steffens joined the staff of 
VM cClure’s, we had already engaged as a staff 
writer Mr. Ray Stannard Baker. While Mr. 
Baker was working on the Chicago Dail) 
News, we had bought several articles and 
stories from him, and we found he had the 
qualities we wanted in our staff writers. It 
so happened that the January, 1903, number 
of McClure’s, which contained the third 
article of Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil series, 
also contained Mr. Steffens’ Minneapolis 
article, and Mr. Baker’s article on the an- 
thracite coal strike of 1902. 

Thus the origin of what was later called 
the ‘‘muck-raking’’ movement was acci- 
dental. It came from no formulated plan 
to attack existing institutions, but was the 
result of merely taking up in the magazine 
some of the problems that were beginning 
to interest the people a little before the 
newspapers and the other magazines took 
them up. 


Discovering New Writers 


Miss Viola Roseboro’ joined the staff of 
McClure’s as manuscript reader soon after 
the magazine was started. At one time we 
had a prize contest for short stories, and so 
great a number of stories came in that | 
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dustry and patience to study them — the 
records of Congressional investigations, of 
State investigations, the testimony of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Archbold, and other officers 
of the company given in the suits that had 
been brought against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in different States. She also had ac- 
cess to many collections of material made 
by men who had fought the Standard Oil, 
and by lawyers who had conducted cases 
against the trust. Through Mr. Rogers she 
had access to information possessed by the 
Standard Oil people themselves. Her study 
of the wealth of accessible material lasted 
for five years, and enabled her to produce a 
history of unimpeachable accuracy. 

The first important result of the publica- 
tion of the Standard Oil series was the 
change in regard to railroad rebates. It was 
realized that the railroad rebate was the 
great weapon of the Standard Oil. 

Miss Tarbell had spent nearly three years 
on this work before the first chapter of it was 
printed. She had read and digested almost a 
library of material, and had traveled and 
seen a great number of people.. When she 
wrote this “History of the Standard Oil” 
she was probably the greatest living expert 
on that subject. 


Steffens’ Investigation of "Municipal 
Government 


Simultaneously with the beginning of this 
series, began the articles by Steffens on 
municipal misgovernment. Mr. Steffens 
had done some articles successfully for 
the magazine and had been asked to join 
the staff as desk editor. It seemed to me 
that he would be better qualified for the po- 
sition if he became familiar with how the 
magazine staff writers did their work, so he 
was given simply a roving commission. Miss 
Tarbell suggested that it might be worth 
while to have an article on certain admirable 
aspects of the city government of Cleveland. 
So Mr. Steffens went out there, with no defi- 
nite idea in his mind. He went as far, as 
Kansas City, Missouri, and in the office of the 
Star, a newspaper singularly well conducted 
by an editor and staff of unusual quality, 
he learned of the extraordinary work of Folk 
in St. Louis. He went to St. Louis and on 
his own initiative prepared an article on the 
revelations brought out at the trials that 
Folk had carried on against grafters. This 
article did not, to my mind, fully cover the 
subject, so that I soon had him back for 


We published two 


an additional article. 
articles on St. Louis. 

Meantime I had learned of unbelievable 
conditions in Minneapolis, and I sent Mr. 
Steffens there. The situation in Minneapolis 
was so appalling, and the act of the citizens 
in electing Mayor Ames under the circum- 
stances of that election so incomprehen- 
sible, that I entitled the article “The Shame 
of Minneapolis.” The second article on St. 
Louis was entitled ““The Shamelessness of 
St. Louis.” Mr. Steffens’ articles dealt in 
large part with material that had been 
brought out in the courts or by Grand 
Juries, and were instrumental in the first 
awakening of the American people to muni- 
cipal administration. 

After the Minneapolis article had shown 
the appalling situation in that city, the 
Boston Transcript stated that this sort of | 
city government had really nothing to do 
with the American people, who were a 
highly moral and industrious people. It 
occurred to me that if people could live 
safely and uprightly under laws that were 
made and administered by crooks and in- 
competents, under a city government like 
that of St. Louis, here was an anomaly 
in civilization. 

That thought led me to gather together 
from different sources statistics showing the 
comparative number of murders and the 
comparative amount of fire and. the compar- 
ative number of accidents involving the loss 
of life. This investigation showed that be- 
tween 1881 and 1895 murder in the United 
States had increased six times as rapidly as 
the population — and that murder in the- 
United States was from ten to thirty times 
as much per million inhabitants as in the 
countries of northwestern Europe; that fire 
losses, burglaries, loss of life and injury by 
accidents on railroads, in coal mines, fac- 
tories, and so on, showed a-similar condi- 
tion, proving that government by dishonest 
and incompetent men does not result in the 
protection of life and property. The re- 
sults of this investigation I published in De- 
cember, 1904, during the publication of the 
St. Louis articles and Miss Tarbell’s articles. 
The realization of the fact that life and prop- 
erty in the United States were less secure 
than in other countries, led me to go on mak- 
ing such studies as in time would arouse 
public opinion. Mr. Steffens’ work dealing 
with the corruption of State and city poli- 
tics was a feature of the magazine for three 
or four years. 
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These articles elicited an immediate re- 
sponse from the press, and undoubtedly had 
a strong influence upon the public mind. 
They were carefully and thoroughly worked 


out, and were, in so far as things made with . 


human instruments. can be, accurate. In 
fact, they were the first accurate studies of 
this nature that had then appeared in a mag- 
azine in America. To secure this accuracy, 
to make such studies of value, | had to in- 
vent a new method in magazine journalism. 


The Invention of the ‘“McClure Article’’ 


The fundamental weakness of modern 
journalism, it seemed to me, was that the 
highly specialized activities of modern civi- 
lization were very generally reported by 
men uninformed in the subjects upon which 
they wrote. The one exception to this was 
‘the London Times under Mr. Delane’s man- 
agement. Mr. Delane employed a staff of 
experts to report for him upon all subjects 
requiring special knowledge. He might 
employ the services of this or that expert 
only once in two years; but when a new dis- 
covery was made in science, or a new ques- 
tion arose in economics, he had at hand the 
man who could say all that was known on 
the subject. 

The fault of this system, for my purpose, 
was that what the experts had to say was very 
seldom interesting toread. Menlike Darwin 
and Tyndall and Huxley, who were at once 
great scientists and excellent writers, were 
few. | first began to read the works of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall when | was in college, and had 
always considered them models of interesting 
and comprehensible scientific writing. Later 
I knew both Huxley and Tyndall, and visited 
Tyndall at his beautiful place at Haslemere, 
and also at his Alpine home at Belap. When 
I first began to have scientific articles re- 
ported for the magazine, I used to urge my 
writers to try to follow something like Tyn- 
dall’s clear manner of presentation. 

When I began to feel the necessity to 
handle economic questions in the magazine, 
the same difficulty confronted me. Most 
of our journalists were not accustomed to 
going into a question very thoroughly, and 
the trained students of the subject either 
could not write clearly, or they were warped 
by some special prejudice and devoted to 
some particular aspect of the subject. I de- 
cided, therefore, to pay my writers for their 
study rather than for the amount of copy 
- they turned out,— to put the writer on such 


. 


a salary as would relieve him of all financial 
worry and let him master a subject to such a 
degree that he could write upon it, if not 
with the authority of the specialist, at least 
with such accuracy as could inform. the 
public and meet with the corroboration of 
experts. 

The articles produced under this system 
were generally called ‘McClure articles,” 
and they were from the first recognized as 
authoritative. The preparation of each of 
these articles entailed, on the writer’s part, 
the accumulation of knowledge and material 
enough to make a book. The preparation of 
the seventeen articles that made the Stand- 
ard Oil series took Miss Tarbell five years. 
The articles were produced at the rate of 
about three a year, and cost the magazine 
about four thousand dollars each. Mr. 
Steffens averaged about four articles a year, 
and each article cost us about two thousand 
dollars. It was my experience that such 
articles as gave McClure’s Magazine its 
peculiar standing can not be produced by a 
less expensive method. Of course, subjects 
that will repay the editor for so expensive 
a method of presentation are few and 
important. 

Before Mr. Steffens joined the staff of 
McClure’s, we had already engaged as a staff 
writer Mr. Ray Stannard Baker. While Mr. 
Baker was working on the Chicago Daily 
News, we had bought several articles and 
stories from him, and we found he had the 
qualities we wanted in our staff writers. It 
so happened that the January, 1903, number 
of McClure’s, which contained the third 
article of Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil series, 
also contained Mr. Steffens’ Minneapolis 
article, and Mr. Baker’s article on the an- 
thracite coal strike of 1902. 

Thus the origin of what was later called 
the “muck-raking” movement was acci- 
dental. It came from no formulated plan 
to attack existing institutions, but was the 
result of merely taking up in the magazine 
some of the problems that were beginning 
to interest the people a little before the 
newspapers and the other magazines took 
them up. 


Discovering New Writers 


Miss Viola Roseboro’ joined the staff of 
McClure’s as manuscript reader soon after 
the magazine was started. At one time we 
had a prize contest for short stories, and so 
great a number of stories came in that | 
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engaged Miss Roseboro’, whom I knew well, to 
help me read them. This led to a permanent 
connection. Miss Roseboro’ was of great 
service to the magazine in discovering prom- 
ising material by unknown writers. She 
had a singularly open mind toward the man- 
uscript bag, a natural attitude toward stories 
which is rare in professional readers, who, 
like everybody else, in time become the vic- 
tims of their own tastes and their own suc- 
cesses, and are therefore always hunting for 
the thing they themselves like best, instead of 
for the thing that new writers are writing 
best. Miss Roseboro’ seized upon the early 
stories of O. Henry, Jack London, Rex 
Beach, Myra Kelly, and the “Emmy Lou” 
stories when their writers were unknown, 
with as much sureness and conviction as if 
she had known what the end was to be in each 
case, and exactly how popular each of these 
writers was to become. 

People often ask me how I got ideas for 
the magazine. An editor, of course, gets 
ideas from his interest in what is going on in 
the world; being interested is a large part of 
an editor’s vocational equipment. Some- 
times ideas came about things that were close 
at hand and easy to procure; sometimes an 
idea led me a long chase, as in the case of 
Miss Stone. 


The Story of Miss Stone’s Capture 
by Brigands 


In the autumn of 1901 the newspapers 
were full of the capture of Miss Stone, an 
American missionary in Macedonia, by Bul- 
garian brigands in the Balkans. The news- 
paper campaign to raise money to ransom 
Miss Stone, and the widespread excitement 
concerning her fate, led the brigands — who 
were really revolutionists trying to raise 
money to buy arms to fight the Turks — to 
think they had captured an American citizen 
of such importance that they could ask any 
ransom they chose.. They demanded $125,- 
000, and, when this was refused, negotiations 
ceased, and Miss Stone and her companion, 
Mme. Tsilka, were unheard of by the world 
for months. I was in Switzerland with Mrs. 
McClure when rumors began to reach us 
that Miss Stone was still alive. 

I went to Salonica when I found that 
Mr. House, the head missionary there, and 
Mr. Tsilka were about to go to Serres, on 
the southern slope ofthe Rhodope Moun- 
tains, among which: mountains: Miss Stone 
and Mme. Tsilka were supposed to be 


concealed. I accompanied them to Serres, 
and we waited there for about three weeks for 
news of the captives. 

Mr. House and Mr. Tsilka knew what the 
Turks did not know — that the American 
mission at Bansko had delivered ransom 
money to the brigands, and that Miss Stone 
and Mme. Tsilka might be brought to Serres 
at any time. The American missionaries at 
Bansko had been closely watched by the 
Turkish soldiers, who knew that the mis- 
sionaries had money for ransom. Their 
hope was to catch the missionaries treating 
with the brigands, open fire on them as trai- 
tors to the Turkish government, and seize the 
gold intended for the brigands. The Amer- 
icans had in their saddle-bags in gold £14,500 
Turkish (equal to about $65,000), which 
had been raised in this country by popular 
subscription. The problem was to deliver 
this gold to the brigands without being 
swooped down upon by the Turkish soldiers. 
The Turkish soldiers, who surrounded the 
mission at Bansko under the pretext of guard- 
ing it, were really there to see that no. gold 
went from the mission to the Bulgarian 
brigand-revolutionists. Every time the mis- 
sionaries went out on horseback, their saddle- 
bags were weighed when they went forth 
and when they returned. 

But, in spite of these extraordinary diffi- 
culties,— right under the nose of the Turks, 
— the Americans took three separate jour- 
neys, each carrying each time all he could of 
gold, and delivered the gold to the brigands. 
As they removed the gold from their saddle- 
bags they put in little leaden images of the 
exact weight of the gold removed, so that the 
bags always weighed the same. 

When the missionaries at Bansko made 
their final payment of gold to the brigands, 
the brigands had agreed to deliver Miss 
Stone and her companion sound and safe at 
Serres, as soon as they.could do so without 
running the risk of being attacked by other 
bands of brigands who were hoping to re- 
capture Miss Stone and get another ransom. 
All this Mr. House and Mr. Tsilka knew. 
During the three weeks that we spent in the 
little hotel at Serres we expected the captives 
hourly. At last, however, we grew impa- 
tient and concluded (which was indeed the 
case) that the brigands were so closely 
watched that they could not produce 
Miss Stone without danger of her falling 
into the hands of other brigands,: or of 
the Turkish soldiers, where she would have 
been infinitely worse off than with them, 
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We never suspected the Bulgarian brigands 
of bad faith, for brigandage is one profession 
in which the prosperity of a man’s business 
absolutely depends upon his scrupulously 
keeping his word. We decided that the bri- 
gands were in such a predicament that they 
could do nothing for the present, and we 
went back to Constantinople to await 
further news. 

After waiting some time, I decided to leave 
Turkey and return to Europe; so on a Sat- 
urday I got my passport for Vienna. Sun- 
day I went to bid Mr. Leishman, the Amer- 
ican minister, good-by, and he said: “Mr. 
McClure, if | were you I would not go now; 
| think I would go to Serres. Word has 
been received from Miss Stone, and she will 
arrive in Serres Tuesday morning.” 

I went back to Salonika, and met Miss 
Stone on the afternoon of her arrival at 
Salonika. She came by train, and I was 
the first person to board the train after 
it pulled in at Salonika. After a short 
talk with her, | arranged to get her ac- 
count of her experience for McClure’s 
Magazine. Mme. Tsilka’s baby, born after 
their capture, was then six months old, and 
had never slept under a real roof. The two 
women had been well treated, but had gone 
through terrible hardships. Before Mme. 
Tsilka’s baby was born, the brigands had 
decided that they would kill it, because it 
would be so much in their way. The very 
night the baby was born, they decided to take 
a long and hazardous mountain journey, as 
the Turkish soldiers were pressing hard. In- 
fluenced by the pleadings of Miss Stone, 
however, they consented to wait until three 
days after the birth of the baby, when Mme. 
Tsilka, with her baby, had to make with 
them this long and very rough journey. The 
brigands were always fleeing from the Turks 
or from other brigands, and warned the 
women that if the baby cried they would 
have to kill it for safety. 


The Origin of the Montessori Articles 


TELL this story as an example of the 
adventures | sometimes had in getting 
material for the magazine. Of course, any 


‘one would have seen that Miss Stone’s story 


would be interesting material for a magazine; 
but not infrequently the magazine’s biggest 
successes were articles whose interest was gen- 
erally doubted, even in my own office, until 
they had succeeded. My articles on Mme. 
Montessori’s method of teaching young chil- 


dren were an example of that. Every one 
in the office said a pedagogical article could 
not possibly be interesting. When I was in 
London in the winter of 1910, Miss Mary L. 
Bisland, the London representative of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, who often secured splendid 
material for us, told me of the remarkable 
work that Mme. Montessori was doing at 
Rome in educating young children. Miss 
Bisland had got her information concerning 
Mme. Montessori’s method from an old 
friend, Miss Josephine Tozier, who had spent 
some months in Rome, talking to Mme 
Montessori and visiting her schools. Through 
Miss Bisland, I commissioned Miss Tozier 
to write an article on the Montessori method 
of teaching young children. Every impor- 
tant article that appears in McClure’s Maga- 
zine is always submitted to persons who have 


special knowledge of the subject treated - 


upon, for criticism and suggestion. When 
Miss Tozier’s article was completed, it was 
carefully compared with Mme. Montessori’s 
book — then untranslated — by the Eng- 
lish critic, Mr. William Archer, who assured 
me that it adequately represented Mme. 
Montessori’s theories. Before the article 
was published it was submitted to several 
authorities on kindergartening and pedagogy 
in the United States. These experts, | found, 
greatly differed in their estimates of Montes- 
sori’s methods. Some of them were very 
antagonistic in their attitude, and declared 
that, because Mme. Montessori recognized 
and valued the work of great educators of 
the past, there was nothing new about her 
method. 

Miss Tozier’s article appeared in the May, 
1911, number of McClure’s, and immediately 
letters of inquiry began to come into the 
office in such numbers that it was impossible 
to answer them all. Mme. Montessori, in 
Rome, found herself engulfed in such a cor- 
respondence as threatened to take all her 
time. It seemed as if people everywhere had 
been waiting for her message. In the winter 
of 1913 some eighty primary teachers from 
all over the world, from as far away as Aus- 
tralia, went to Rome to study the Montes- 
sori method. 

Alexander Graham Bell, whose chief inter- 
est has always been in teaching and methods 
of teaching, although he is best known as the 
inventor of the telephone, told me that he 
considered the introduction of the Montes- 
sori system into the United States as the 
most important work that McClure’s Maga- 
gine had ever done. - 
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“Play Ball” 


To do it effectively—-in sport, busi- 
ness or any other game of life—one 
needs a vigorous body controlled by a 
clear brain. 


Food Plays 
a Big Part 


Many play a losing game because 
their food doesn’t contain the elements 
necessary to build up strong bodies and 
healthy brains. 
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The method of dealing with public ques- 
tions which distinguished McClure’s Maga- 
gine was developed. gradually. My desire 
to handle such questions in the magazine 
came about, I think, largely from my fre- 
quent trips abroad. I went to Europe three 
or four times every year, in the first place, 
because | got more ideas when I moved about 
and came in contact with interesting people, 
and, in the second, because my health was so 
uncertain that | had often to get away from 
my business. Physically, | was a worn-out 
man when | founded McClure’s Magazine. 
I had never paid any attention to ways 
and means. I started to go to college 
with fifteen cents in my pocket; I went 
to Boston to get a job with $6 as my whole 
capital; I was penniless when | founded 
the syndicate. Working against odds 
of this kind, without money or influence, 
had told on my health, already over- 
strained in my boyhood by hard work and 
poor nutrition. 

I had never thought of such a thing as 
economy of effort. When I had an idea, 
1 pursued it; when I wanted anything, I 
went ahead and got it. My business asso- 
ciates, Albert Brady and Mr Phillips, often 
counteracted the effects of my rashness in 
business, and saw to the ways and means of 
carrying out my plans. But | had squan- 
dered my strength more recklessly than I 
had squandered anything else, and nobody 
could help me to meet the over-draft | had 
made on my health. 

When I was on the road, seeing editors, 
after my syndicate was well started, | used 
often to have to spend half the day in bed, 
in order to be strong enough to attend to 
business the other half. From 1890 on I was 
overcome more and more often by periods 
of complete nervous exhaustion, when I 
had to get out of my office and out of New 
York City, when I felt for my business the 
repulsion that a seasick man feels toward 
the food he most enjoys in health. Crossing 
the ocean seemed to relax this tension. New 
interests would take hold of me in London or 
Paris, and before | knew it I was picking up 
editorial ideas again. Good editorial work 
can only be done out of spontaneous personal 
interest; it can not be forced. To lose his 
enthusiasm is the worst thing that can 
happen to an editor — next to having been 
born without any. In Europe | always got 
a renewal of the power to be interested; and 
that, for me, was simply the power to edit an 
interesting magazine. 


Investigating American Lawlessness 


N my rapid trips back and forth from 
America to Europe, | noticed certain differ- 
ences in the attitude of the people, here and 
abroad, regarding public service and regard- 
ing the connection between business interests 
and government. I often noticed, for ex- 
ample, as compared with Berlin or Paris, the 
extraordinary filth that characterized New 
York City. I remember once, arriving in 
New York, getting into a street-car to go up 
from the boat, and saying to myself: “What 
dirty streets in this city; and what dirty 
cars in these dirty streets; and what dirty 
people in these dirty cars!” 

When I was abroad I| always had the New 
York and Chicago papers sent to me. The 
front page usually announced some. horrible 
crime or accident or disaster. There was a 
savage note in the news as compared with 
European news. It was not that the foreign 
press was less diligent in reporting crimes 
and disasters, but that there were fewer to 
report. In London there is an obscure mur- 
der about once in three weeks; in New York 
City and in Chicago murders occur several 
times a week the year round’ There are 
more bombs thrown with criminal intent in 
New York City than in all the rest of the 
world. There are more fires in New York 
City than in all the great European cities 
added together. There are more people 
burned alive in New York City every year 
than in all the great European capitals. 
Naturally, the newspapers read differently. 

I was disappointed in the effects of Mr. 
Steffens’ articles on the corrupt government 
of most of our large cities. It did not seem 
to me that the people were roused as they 
ought to be by the revelation that they were 
governed by the lowest classes in the com- 
munity — often by criminals. In treating 
the subject Mr. Steffens had confined himself 
to the money waste and to the wretchedly 
poor public service resulting from this kind 
of municipal government. There was a 
darker side, which concerned the increase of 
crime and lawlessness, the traffic in vice, and 
the calculated debasing of men and women. 
| thought, if the peuple were informed about 
this, it would make a stronger appeal than 
financial waste to their moral sense, espe- 
cially to that of the women, everywhere. 

In the winter of 1905-1906 the Chicago 
papers were filled day by day with news that 
really revealed Chicago as a semi-barbarous 
community. in which life and property were 
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Build your home around 
ideal heating 


A house in which waste and ex- 
A travagance have a loose rein is 
never a happy home. Genuine 
economy does much to favor 
domestic peace. Old fashioned 
heating methods afford little 
protection to the windward side 
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able heat up the chimney—or 
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unsafe to an extraordinary degree. This daily 
crop of news would be duly accented by re- 
ports of horrible crimes. I had a selection 
made from these papers which gave a crim- 
inal record of Chicago for the winter and 
revealed an appalling situation. Now, it 
is a fact which I have observed that people 
will become accustomed to almost any en- 
vironment. I remember, when I was in 
Turkey, where occasionally a village would 
be devastated, the children killed, the wo- 
men tortured, that people in an adjacent vil- 
lage, who might at any time become victims, 
went about their work quite calmly and in- 
differently; so that it is not surprising that 
this daily grist of news of the Chicago crimes 
was accepted by the citizens as a matter of 
course. 

From the material I had gathered I selected 
enough to make a magazine article, and sent 
Mr. George Kibbe Turner to Chicago to write 
an introduction to this article, which was 
made up solely of news or editorial extracts 
from the Chicago papers. This resulted in an 
article by Mr. Turner on Chicago that was the 
beginning of a discussion on the degrading in- 
fluences in government connected with the 
exploitation of women, and led to activities 
that subsequently produced the Vice Com- 
mission Report on Chicago, a document that 
goes far bevond any statements made by 
Mr. Turner in his Chicago article. 

Mr. Kennan’s articles on San Francisco 
revealed the same union between the political 
machines, the actual government, and the 
exploitation of women. An_ investigation 
made by us in different parts of the country 
led us to make a study of the situation in New 
York City on the same lines. The effect of 
these studies on the public mind was much 
more marked than of the studies which dealt 
solely with financial corruption. 


Commission Government of Cities 


N 1906 I began to notice references to the 
so-called commission form of government, 
and when Mr. Turner joined my staff he 
suggested that he prepare an article on the 
commission form of government as developed 
in Galveston, Texas. This article appeared 
in October, 1906. At once I realized that 
here was found the basic remedy for the ex- 
traordinary inefficiency and misgovernment 
in American cities, and the magazine sup- 
ported this method of reforming the city 
government. Mr. Steffens’ articles, in deal- 
ing with municipal corruption, were generally 


expressed in terms of financial waste. But 
in all our investigations, and in fact in the 
general published reports in the newspapers, 
we found that these corrupt governments 
were kept in power largely by the votes of 
the most corrupt elements of the population 
—by the crooks, the criminals, saloon- 
keepers, gamblers, pool-room keepers, and 
so on; that in many instances the so-called 
political machine drew its power to deliver 
votes from this class. The new work of the 
magazine was to show how, by the organ- 
ization of the most corrupt and debased 
people in a community, the political machine 
was able to turn over the funds. Corrupt 
city government, as we understand it in 
American States, benefits all classes who 
wish to get advantage, either by breaking the 
laws or by having bad laws made: it bene- 
fits the capitalist, who can thereby get im- 
portant franchises; it benefits the saloon- 
keeper, who can keep his saloon open nights 
and Sundays; it benefits all those who want 
money that they do not work for. 

It seemed to me that one of the most im- 
portant fields of inquiry would be to study 
different populations under different govern- 
ments, and, making allowances for the fixed 
conditions as to territory, climate, soil, etc., 
find out which people, on the whole, were 
best governed and which governments were 
the most successful as governments. I was 
desirous of finding out why, in American 
cities as distinguished from foreign cities, 
the debasing and debased part of the popu- 
lation should have a predominating influence 
in nominating and electing officials. There 
was nothing in history that would explain this 
difference, and it was only by a study of our 
commission form of government, and of the 
methods of organizing governments in Eng- 
land and Germany, that I came to understand 
the basic causes for the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of governments in American cities, 
and the only way to secure good government. 


The Failure of American Government 


HERE are two basic causes for the 

failure of governments in America. 
One may be briefly called the theory of 
Rousseau, which claims that a way to 
secure good government is to have all the 
elected officials chosen directly by the 
people, and that these officials should 
have a very short term of office, not more 
than a year. It failed because the condi- 
tions of employment were so disagreeable 
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brighter and cheerier by 
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Toasties 


These crisp, 
sweet bits of 
Indian corn, 
toasted to a 
delicate brown 
and always 
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mous “toastie” 
flavour, make a most delicious “starter” 
for the morning meal. 
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| Toasties require no cooking —no 
bother. Just pour what you want 
into a bowl, add some nice cream or good milk, and there you are. 


With a bowl of Post Toasties and cream—some fruit, a poached 
egg, crisp buttered toast, and a cup of Postum— 


There you have about the best kind of breakfast to carry one well- 
fed and clear-headed until lunch time. 


You are invited to visit the big, clean factories at Battle Creek, 
where Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Postum are made. There’s much 
to be seen, and there’s a welcome! 
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that the best men would not take office, the 
length of employment so brief that no one 
could afford to qualify for the office or could 
expect to be qualified by experience. Fur- 
ther, the very length of the tickets, together 
with the huge and cumbersome machinery 
of nominations, brought about a condition 
that actually put the nominations into the 
hands of a small group of men, so that the 
actual voting people had almost no choice in 
regard to a nomination. The other cause 
of failure of government in America was 
based upon the theory that first became 
prominent in the writings of Montesquieu, 
in which the idea was set forth that the 
people can have freedom under government 
only if the government is organized so that 
different institutions of government will be 
a check each upon the other. This devel- 
oped, in the American Constitution, to a 
government of divided powers, a govern- 
ment of checks and balances, where the exec- 
utive and the judiciary and the official each 
was a check upon the others. This principle 
was incorporated in the State governments 
and the city governments. It was proved, 
wherever tried,— in the South American re- 
publics and the United States,— to be a most 
disastrous principle in governments. 

I found, by studying different forms of 
government, that where crime was small in 
amount, where there were good Jaws for the 
protection of workingmen, where there were 
good laws which resulted in very small fire 
losses, that there the governments were iden- 
tical and simple; namely, the people elected 
only a board of directors. Extraordinarily 
well governed German cities elect only a 
board of directors and no other kind of of- 
ficials, and this board of directors employs 
the Mayor and other city officials. This 
method is identical with the so-called com- 
mission form of government in America. 
This form of government is purely and solely 
representative. Being simple and natural, 
it involves a very simple electoral system. 
In a German city there are no preélection 
activities recognized by law —no conven- 
tions, no primary elections, no method of 
legally getting an official’s name on a ticket. 
When an election occurs, the very first act of 


| a German citizen is to go to the polls and vote 


for any man who is eligible. It sometimes 
happens that no one has a majority; within 
eight days the two highest names are voted 
for, and the one that has the majority be- 
comes a councilor. The ticket of a German 
citizen is, therefore, one name long — it may 
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HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally 

popular of all dessert confections. Whether served 
at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and appropriate. In 
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Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“As right as a watch.” 


O small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pictures 154 x 2% inches. 
So accurate is this little 
camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost—to the post card 
size (34 x 5%), for instance, 


at sixteen cents. 





Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Actual Size. 
Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, - = + $6.00 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.8, - - - =- = 12.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, - - = 22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kodak satetagne fee at your ROCHESTER, N. Vis The Kodak City. 
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be his own creation or that of a group of 
friends. This happens once in six years, and 
constitutes the entire electoral activity of a 
citizen of a German city, who secures an 
amount of self-rule that we can not conceive 
of in America. 


This simplicity, of govern- | 


ment renders unnecessary the somewhat dan- | 


gerous organs of government known as the 
Initiative, the Referendum, and the Recall. 
The commission form of government is 


the universal form where efficiency is neces- | 
sary, and it is the form adopted by corpor- | 


ations all over the world; it is the form of 
all leading governments of leading countries 
— England, Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland — northwestern Europe; it 
is the universal form by which groups of 
men organized to carry out a common pur- 
pose — whether members of a church, owners 
of a bank or railroad, or members of a labor 
union — proceed to carry out their purpose. 


Countries Where the Individual is 
Badly Off 


The average American citizen often apolo- 
gizes for his indifference in public questions 
by saying that under a loose and careless gov- 
ernment the individual has more freedom 
than under a well organized government, and 
that graft is the price we pay for democracy. 
Yet the only two foreign countries in which 


graft is as prevalent as it is here are Spain and | 
Russia, countries where the individual is | 


badly off. I once spent some time in Seville, 
inquiring into the municipal system, and 
found a more unblushing state of things than 
has ever existed in any American city. The 
Mayorof Seville, | found, always got rich dur- 
ing his term of office. His methods were very 
simple. One of them was to condemn the 
paving of a certain street, order the paving 
removed, pave another street with the same 
material, and collect from the city for it. 
The people made no objection, because 
they were used to it. In St. Petersburg | 
found instances where battleships had been 
officially designed, built, armored, manned, 
money drawn therefor — and the ships were 
entirely a myth; not a nail had ever been 
driven. Every one knows that, in the war with 
Japan, Russia was defeated by graft. She 
could have contracted for the Siberian Rail- 
way with a reliable English firm for $250,- 
000,000. Built by Russia herself, with all the 
graft, the Siberian railway cost $500,000,000, 
and was so inadequate as to be almost use- 
less under the urgent demands of war. 
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Y The rarity and costliness of 
orchids add to their fascination, 
but if they were as common as 
carnations fheir perfection of 
beauty would still make them 
the most prized of flowers. 


Bonbons Chocolates 


are the most prized of sweets, not 
because rarest, or costliest, but 
cause of their perfection of faves. 
If only a hundred boxes a day were 
made they would be priceless. 


The luxury of “%4* may be en- 
joyed no matter where you live, 

ecause onbons and Choco- 
lates and many other sweet things 
from 4x4" are sold by High? sales 
agents (leading druggists ~— 
-where) in the Unite States and 
Canada. If there should be no 


sales agent near you, write us. 
Miiylert 64 Irving Place, New York 


Frank DeK. Huyler, President 
Ask for fhe Cocoa and hte Baking 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 
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You can tell who sleeps on 
the Ostermoor. His step is brisk 
because it is the result of rest, 
sleep—nature’s conserver of 
energy. Each night he is thank- 
ful to go to his Ostermoor for the 
good hours of comfort it gives. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, 
don’t mat, don’t seam nor retain 
body hollows like inferior stuffed 
mattresses, for the reason that 
Ostermoors are“built—not stuffed.” 
Thus Ostermoors have elasticity. 
Their layers are proof against 
moisture; and dust can’t lodge in 
them. or vermin populate. 


Send for that FREE Book 
**The Test of Time’’ 


It is generously illustrated—it has 144 pages—costs noth- 
ing — teaches lots about sleep comfort. You can sleep, 
too! Mattress will be sent to you, express prepaid, same 
pe a 
ormoneyorder. Your 
MATTRESSES COST money will be re- 
Berea Pret nd es 
4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. lon; tion vt at 
A.C.A. Ticking, 45 Ibe ......$19.00 ne end of 30 days. 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs... 1850 joctherette paper and 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 burlap. Ful 
y pro- 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 tected. 
Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs.30.00 is on end of genuine. 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 ibs.. 35.00 
Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 
Imperial Double Stitched 
French Roll, 80 Ibs. ........... 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
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An Immigrant Boy’s Ideal of America 


HEN I came to this country, an im- 
migrant boy, in 1866, I believed that the 
government of the United States was the 
flower of all the ages — that nothing could 
possibly corrupt it. It seemed the one of all 
human institutions that could not come to 
harm. This feeling was general, at home and 
abroad. The nation had, during the Civil War, 
risen to moral heights which it has never since 
attained. The war itself resulted in the 
opening of easy avenues of corruption. Dur- 
ing the struggle, and for years before, every- 
thing else had been neglected for the one 
great question of slavery. People felt that 
if this were righted, nothing could be wrong. 
The great resources of the continent were 
rapidly opening up, with no provision being 
made to control them, or to control the few 
able men who were bound to seize and utilize 
these unparalleled resources for their own 
ends. After the war came the evils of 
carpet-bag government in the South, and the 
corruption attending the pension system. 
The American people went on believing that 
they were still what they once had been, but 
they were not. 
As a foreign-born citizen of this country, 
I would like to do my part to help bring 
about the realization of the very noble Amer- 
ican Ideal which, when | was a boy, was 
universally believed in, here and in Europe. 
I believe that the dishonest administration 
of public affairs in our cities has come about 
largely through carelessness, and that the 
remedy is as simple, as easily understood, and 
as possible of attainment, as the remedy for 
typhoid fever. The remedy is no dangerous 
experiment. It was adopted in Germany in 
the latter part of the last century. As a 
matter of self-protection it was adopted by 
Great Britain in the first third of the last 
century, and it lifted the nation out of as 
corrupt conditions of government as had 
ever existed. It was adopted by Galveston 
after the great flood of 1900, to enable that 
city to continue its existence asacity. This 
very simple remedy is the establishment, in 
every municipality, of what, in a railroad, is 
called a board of directors, in a German city 
is called the Council, and in an American city 
is called the commission form of government. 





Next month McC ure’s will publish a col- 
lection of letters of extraordinary interest, 
written in response to Mr. McClure’s Auto- 
biography, which have been received by the 
editor of this magazine. 
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Wright Wire 

S Company, 

S Worcester,Mass., 

Buildings 

~ covered with 

S Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs 
exclusively. 
















REQUENTLY the build- 
ing of a roof on a factory or 
yarehouse, or any building, is 
regarded as merely incidental to 
the whole proposition. 
Great care and thought is spent 
in deciding whether to use stone 
or concrete for the foundation. 
Even the choice of materials for 
the fence about the place gets its 
share of attention. 
But with many owners of build- 
ings the roof is only a roof and 
they take it as a matter of course 
that they must repair leaks every 
now and then. 
Do you realize that this is the wrong 
viewpoint? 
The roof is the most important part of the 
structure. If properly specified, you 
will be free from leaks and trouble 
and expense. 
The Barrett Specification is the scientific 
standardization of an old established 
theory of roofing —one that has stood for 
years as the best in roofs—namely, a 
combination of coal tar and pitch, tarred 
felt and gravel or slag. 
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It you want a really waterproof, fire- 
retardant roof that will last 20 years or 
more, insist that it be laid strictly accord- 
ing to The Barrett Specification. 








The Turks Head Building 
Providence, R. I. 
Architects, Howells & Stokes 
Builders, Thompson - Starrett 
Co., New York. 


Barrett Specitication Roof 


Special Note 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording of 
The Barrett Spec- 
ification, in order 
to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 

If any abbreviated 
form is desired, 
however, the fol- 
lowing is sug- 
gested: 
ROOFING-—Shall 
bea Barrett Spec- 
ification Roof laid 
as directed in 
printed Specifica- 
tion, revised Au- 
gust 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and sub- 
ject to the inspec- 
tion requirement. 

















A copy of the Barrett Specification in Sull sent free on re- 
quest. Every owner, builder and engineer should have t. 
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“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


For thinness, for beauty, for durability, the Hamilton Watch will com- 
pare to advantage with any watch in your jeweler’s trays. The Hamilton 
12-size is the thinnest 12-size 19, 21 or 23 jewel watch made in America. 
For accuracy, the Hamilton has a record that is enviable indeed, for 
while accuracy is something you admire and desire, it is something 
the railroad man must have. Accuracy is the one consideration that 
governs the choice of the “ Limited’s’’ engineer who must locate a 
signal every 30 seconds. Think what a wonderful tribute to the 
accuracy of this watch is the fact that 

Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on American Railroads where 

Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch 
Begin to talk accuracy to your jeweler and he will begin to talk 
Hamilton Watch to you. 


Write for the Hamilton Book—*‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It pictures and describes the various models of the Hamilton Watch for men and 
women—showing the complete watches selling at $38.50 to $150.00 and other 
Hamilton models of which movements 
onlyare sold. Your jeweler can fit one 





present watch case for $12.25 


and upward. - 
\ 
F 2) Look at your 
F oa’ Watch, Is it as 
“3 thin in your 
hand as this 
’\ Hamilton? 





Conductor J. W. Hare and 
Engineer W. Ballard, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul “crack” train, ““The Pio- 
neer Limited.” Both men 
have carried Hamilton 
Watches for years with per- 
fect satisfaction. 





Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
of these Hamilton movements in your Dept. F., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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[Continued from page 104] 


“It is true,” she said seriously, “I intro- 
duced Winona to you. She has been a great 
deception to me, too. But why did you keep 
on seeing her without saying anything to me? 
Nothing wrong in it, but why hide it? 
That’s what wounded me.” 

“Of course,” he said miserably, “that was 
wrong. I don’t know how it came ——” 

“Sympathy?” she suggested, with a 
smile. 

“| was sorry for her.” He drew a long, 
painful breath. “I can’t talk about it! All 
I wish to say is, for your own good, 
Miss — Miss Horning is not a proper friend 
for you.” 

“She has been gone almost two months!” 
she said quietly. “Very well; we won’t 
say anything more. You are too generous, 
too warm-hearted, Mr. Peavey! Tell me 
about what you’ve been doing.” 

“| have carried through a great merger of 
our interests,” he said, his face lighting up. 
“The last formalities will be completed to- 
night, in Boston. It will be’’— he stopped, 
not daring to look at her —‘“‘very profitable. 
In a year I shall be, net a very rich man, 
but quite rich — yes, quite rich, éven as 
things go to-day! My intention then is to 
retire, to travel, to see the great cities of the 
world. | don’t care for money myself, 
except — well, to give everything possible 
in the world to the person I care for.” 





E was speaking rapidly now, staring 

directly before him at her hand, which 
was playing with the glass. She looked about 
her in terror. The near tables were vacant; 
they were still practically isolated. In an- 
other moment it would be all over. The 
arrival of the second course momentarily 
saved her. She plied him with questions, 
signaling the waiter on a dozen invented 
pretexts whenever the conversation turned 
to an intimate note. But at the end of 
the luncheon, as if overburdened with the 
strain of a great secret, resolved to end the 
torture, he said abruptly: 

““Miss Baxter, it was not simply to explain 
I came here; I want to talk to you very 
seriously, on a matter that is everything in 
the world to ——” 

She drew back suddenly as if frightened, 
and her hand, apparently by accident, com- 
ing in contact with her glass, sent it tumbling 
over the table, drenching the cloth, amid 
aclatter of cutlery. The maitre d’hétel came 
running to her rescue, napkin in hand. 


“Oh, dear! how awkward I am!”’ she cried, 
in great confusion. 

“It’s nothing — nothing!” Peavey. said 
hastily, reproaching himself for having 
frightened her by the abruptness of his 
methods, here in a crowded restaurant. 

But when they had gone into the ante- 
room, he said quickly: 

“Miss Baxter, will you come into the 
salon here, or upstairs? For a quarter of 
an hour — a few mements, just a second — 
I must speak to you. Now —at once — 
please!” 

There was no escape; she resigned herself 
to following him. But as she entered the 
green-and-gold desert where intimacy could 
no longer be avoided, she thought to 
herself: 

“Oh, dear! If 1 had only knocked it over 
my dress I could have gone right home!” 


N twenty minutes it was all over, and, 

very red, very quiet, he had conducted 
her to his car and sent her off. 

“I’m sorry!” she said, distressed at his 
pathetic figure. 

“Such things can’t be helped!” he said, 
with a closing of the jaws. 

“But let’s be friends, can’t you? Just 
now — I’m so young still — later — Please 
let’s be friends, Mr. Peavey!” 

He shook his head. 

“I’m afraid — that’s too hard, and — I 
don’t think you'll ever change!” 

“| have been honest!” she said sadly — 
which was true, in a measure. 

“Very!” 

He shook her hand with an exaggerated 
bow, signaled the chauffeur, and went back. 

All at once she had a feeling of utter lone- 
liness and abandonment. He had _ been 
something so secure in her life, so dependable. 
To give him up was more a wrench than 
she could have imagined. It brought her 
a curious sense of peril. Would he wait, 
as she had suggested, or would this be the 
end, the last glimpse she would have of 
this strong, solitary, devoted soul? 

She jumped out hastily at Miss Pim’s, 
and then stopped to consider. 

“Want me this evening?” said Brennon, 
watching her attentively. 

“I don’t know — yes — I'll telephone.” 

“Everything all right?” he asked slyly. 

“What do you mean?” she said, frowning. 

“Oh, nothing!” he said nosily. Then he 
leaned forward, his eyes fixed boldly, covet- 
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You Can’t Dodge the Income Tax— 


The Decay Tax, Yes! 


The decay tax is high. A 
worn out paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run- 
down, hard-to-sell houses 
and a bad neighborhood 
spirit. That’s a heavy tax, 
but you can dodge it. 
Paint in time and paint 
right. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
preserve and beautify 
houses enduringly. Lead 
and oil make a waterproof 
elastic coat which expands 
with the wood and won’t 
crack. Dutch Boy made- 
to-order paint saves dol- 
lars. Your painter will mix 
it to your house’s needs 
and tint it any color. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 94 
A Group of Prac- FREE! 


tical Helps — Sent 


Tells many useful things for house owners: 
how different wood surfaces need different 
paint combinations; how to choose at- 
tractive colors that go together and wear 
best; how to estimate amount and cost; 
how to test paint for purity. Write now— 
this book is yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





Cincinnati Cleveland 





San Francisco St. Louis 
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| under his look. 





ously on her. “I say, when you’ve got 
an open date, why not come joy-riding 
with me?” 

“Oh!” She drew back, stung to the 
quick of her pride. 

He misunderstood her action, perhaps. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he went on: 

“Why not? I’m as good a spender as 
some of the high-rollers!”’ 

“How dare you?” she cried, blushing hot 
“Go with you!” 

“You needn’t be so particular!” he said, 
angry in his turn at her contempt. “A 
chauffeur’s not a servant. And I guess I’ve 
kept your secrets, young lady!” 

“What do vou meanr” 

“Look here! I’m no fool! Don’t you 
think | know your game? Don’t you think 
I got on to the brother racket that night? 
All right! Don’t get in a huff! What’ve I 
done? Invited you out! What are you 
turning up your nose at me for? Come, 
now!” 

He had ended in a conciliatory tone, 
smiling at her indignant face with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Brennon, that’s enough! I sha’n’t want 
you, now or ever! Mr. Péavey shall hear 
of this!” 

“Oh, will he?” he said, with an ugly look. 
“Then he'll hear of a good deal more! 
What are you but a ——”’ 

She gave a cry of shame at the word he 
flung out in anger, and rushed into the house, 
utterly crushed and revolted, wounded as 
she had never been before in all her life. 
The whole day had been one of blank de- 
feat. Now, with her body smarting as if 
from a blow, broken in spirit, clinging to the 
window-frame, she had a sudden ominous 
chill. It seemed as if in a twinkling every- 
thing had changed for her — that all that 
had been so rosy and brilliant before was 
now become grim and black; that every- 
thing had been broken up; that, one by 


| one, all would fall away. 


in her mail she found the one letter she 


AY if her cup of bitterness were not full, 


had dreaded for months: 


All over and I’ve won out, Flossie! Whew! 
Three months ago things looked so squally, I 
couldn’t even write. If I’d gone under, I’d just 
have quietly dropped out, and, Kid, you'd never 
known what had hit me! But, bless the luck, 
I’m it! Clear the tracks for me! I’m coming 
East with the bells on! Listen! $6852 in the 
bank, salted away. Prospects, sixteen karat fine. 
Got a cracker-jack proposition: six cinemato- 
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T happened during 

the first breakfast. 

But in this particular 

case the floor was 

protected with * “61’’ Floor 

Varnish, so ‘they lived 
happily ever after.”’ 

The spilling of hot or cold 
liquids on *‘61°" Floor Varnish 
is not a calamity. 61°" is 
proof against these accidents as 
well as damage by impressions 
or blows. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and _ water-proof. 
Hit it with a hammer! Stamp 
on it! You may dent the wood 
but the varnish wont crack. 
Test it yourself. Send for 


Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


one finished with ‘‘61°" and the 
other with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel. The por- 
celain-like surface of Vitralite 
will not show brush marks, nor 
will it crack, chip or turn yel- 
low, whether used inside or 
outside, on wood, metal or 
plaster Can be cleaned and 
washed indefinitely without 
dulling its perfect gloss, and is 
absolutely water-proof. Easy 
to apply and hard to wear out. 

The quality of P. &. L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Feat & Lam- 
bot Inc. 69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 

. we. ae Y~-4 ll Courtwright St., 
Betd choy, Oa 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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You Can’t Dodge the Income Tax— 
The Decay Tax, Yes! a 


The decay tax is high. A 
worn out paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run- 
down, hard-to-sell houses 
and a bad neighborhood 
spirit. That's a heavy tax, 
but you can dodge it. 
Paint in time and paint 
right. 


Dultch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
preserve and _ beautify 
houses enduringly. Lead 
and oil make a waterproof 
elastic coat which expands 
with the wood and won't 
crack. Dutch Boy made- 
to-order paint saves dol- 
lars. Your painter will mix 
it to your house’s needs 
and tint it any color. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 94 


ical Helps sent FREE? 


Tells many useful things for house owners: 











how different wood surfaces need different 
paint combinations; how to choose at- 
tractive colors that go together and wear 
est; how to estimate amount and cost; 
for purity. Write now 


} 
how to test paint 
t for the asking 


his book is yours 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnat Cleveland 
Buffa\« Chicag an Francis St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. ¢ , Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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ously on her. “I say, when you've got 
an open date, why not come joy-riding 
with me?” 

“Oh!” She drew back, stung to the 
quick of her pride. 

He misunderstood her action, perhaps. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he went on: 

“Why not? I’m as good a spender as 
some of the high-rollers!”’ 

“How dare you?”’ she cried, blushing hot 
under his look. ‘“‘Go with you!” 

“You needn’t be so particular!” he said, 
angry in his turn at her contempt. “‘A 
chauffeur’s not a servant. And I guess I’ve 
kept vour secrets, young lady!” 

“What do vou meanr”’ 

“Look here! I’m no fool! Don’t you 
think | know your game? Don’t you think 
| got on to the brother racket that night? 
All right! Don’t get in a huff! What’ve | 
done? Invited you out! What are you 
turning up your nose at me for? Come, 
now!” 

He had ended in a conciliatory tone, 
smiling at her indignant face with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Brennon, that’s enough! I sha’n’t want 
you, now or ever! Mr. Peavey’ shall hear 
of this!”’ 

“Oh, will he?”’ he said, with an ugly look. 
“Then he'll hear of a good deal more! 
What are you but a is 

She gave a cry of shame at the word he 
flung out in anger, and rushed into the house, 
utterly crushed and revolted, wounded as 
she had never been before in all her life. 
The whole day had been one of blank de- 
feat. Now, with her body smarting as if 





_ from a blow, broken in spirit, clinging to the 


window-frame, she had a sudden ominous 
chill. It seemed as if in a twinkling every- 
thing had changed for her — that all that 
had been so rosy and brilliant before was 
now become grim and black; that every- 
thing had been broken up; that, one by 
one, all would fall away. 


S if her cup of bitterness were not full, 
in her mail she found the one letter she 
had dreaded for months: 


All over and I've won out, Flossie! Whew! 
Three months ago things looked so squally, | 
couldn't even write. If I’d gone under, I'd just 
have quietly dropped out, and, Kid, you'd never 
known what had hit me! But, bless the luck, 
I'm it! Clear the tracks for me! I’m coming 
East with the bells on! Listen! $6852 in the 
bank, salted away. Prospects, sixteen karat fine. 

| Got a cracker-jack proposition: six cinemato- 
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T happened during 
the first breakfast. 
But in this particular 
case the floor was 

. ce 
protected with “61’’ Floor 

r . ce . 
Varnish, so © they lived 
happily ever after.’” 

The spilling of hot or cold 
liquids on ‘*61"" Floor Varnish 
is not a calamity. ‘‘61"’ is 
proof against these accidents as 
well as damage by impressions 
or blows. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and _ water-proof. 
Hit it witha hammer! Stamp 
on it! You may dent the wood 
but the varnish wont crack. 
Test it yourself. Send for 


Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


one finished with ‘‘61’’ and the 
other with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel. ‘The por- 
celain-like surface of Vitralite 
will not show brush marks, nor 
will it crack, chip or turn yel- 
low, whether used inside or 
outside, on wood, metal or 
plaster Can be cleaned and 
washed indefinitely without 
dulling its perfect gloss, and is 
absolutely water-proof. Easy 
to apply and hard to wear out. 

The quality of P. &. L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee, 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere, 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc. 69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. im Canada, 11 Courtwright St., 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found | had to talk with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operator told me—though very amiably, 
| must confess—that | would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“lL refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 
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Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag - 


“The average time required to get aconnectionwith 


Berlin is now |% hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer euntidecably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million i in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Universal Service 


Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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graph shows, one fifth interest. Ina year, Flossie, 
it’s a gasolene buggy for you! I’m beating it to 
you, hot foot. One stop in Des Moines to pick up 
some easy money, and me for the gay White Way! 
Watch for me about March 14th. Say, we're 
going to be rich, and don’t you forget it! It’s all 
for you, bless your pretty eyes! Do I love you 

Well, say! I’m sitting up, talking to your little 
photo, foolish as a kid! I’m daffy about you. If 
you're still strong for Josh, why, set the date. Go 
the limit on the clothes — the best isn’t 
good for you! Don’t keep me waiting, and don’t 
go for to tease me, honey, for my heart’s been 
true to you! Josn. 


too 


She gave a cry of horror. The worst had 
come! The past was rising up to claim her, 
stretching out its cruel tentacles to drag her 
back. How could she escape him? What 
could she say to him, after all these months 
of weak postponement? If only she could 
stop him by a letter-or a telegram! But 
there was no address. All she knew was 
that somewhere, out on the cold, brown sky- 
line, he was hurrying toward her, resolute, 
confident, a terribly earnest lover. All that 
night, in the midst of hideous dreams, where 
Brennon pursued her with his vindictive 
grin, she had the feeling of something ad- 
vancing over the horizon, black, swelling like 
a tornado, roaring toward her, obscuring 
everything with its expanding darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


N a twinkling, from the heights of tri- 
umphant pleasure, Dodo found herself 
plunged into profoundest dejection. It 
seemed as if everything must turn against 
her, that there could be no end to the defeats 
that were to pileup. At the end of the week 
a curt farewell letter came from Mr. Peavey, 
in which she believed she divined the hand 
of Brennon. For the first time, too, she felt 
the clammy touch of poverty. In the last 
months, unperceived, the props had dropped 
away, one by one. She had been foolish, 
extravagant. She had wanted to be as well 
dressed in the eyes of Massingale as the 
women of his world. She had sold, through 
Zip, the furs Stacey had given her, for the 
exigencies of the wardrobe. Trip by trip, 
she had gone into the shadow of the pawn- 
broker’s, sacrificing the silver toilet 
Sassoon’s bracelet, the vanity-box, earrings, 
brooches, every convertible thing, until only 
two remained — Judge Massingale’s brace- 
let, and the ring that Lindaberry had placed 
on her finger as a troth. 
When Peavey’s automobile had been 
withdrawn, she had tried Gilday, only to 


set, 




































Biltmore Bow], designed for new Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. Diameter 15 in. depth 7 in. 





Sunlight Without Glare 


Semi-indirect lighting, acknowledged 
best by experts, attains its highest 
efficiency with Parian Ware. 


Parian Ware, like beautiful trans- 
lucent Parian marble, separates the 
light rays, stopping those that are 
harmful and allowing only the soft 
white illuminating rays to pass 
through—thus giving the effect of 
sunlight without glare. 


PARIAN WARE 


Made in designs harmonious with 
every period furnishing. Colors: Par 
ian white, old ivory, ecru, old rose, 
verde and gold. Special colors and 
designs to order. 




























For sale by the better dealers every- 
where. Write today for handsome 
Parian Ware catalog. 


GILL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Established 1874 











224 Parian Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio 
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find him out of town. When she had sought 
to bring Stacey back into the fold of the 
faithful, she found that his allegiance had 
been transferred. He came once to take her 
to luncheon, but it was out of a sentiment 
for the past and a need of unbosoming him- 
self. She listened with a little lonely feeling 
to his rhapsodies about another girl, and 
when it was over she made no attempt to 
recall him. The time was too short to seek 
out other alliances: she resigned herself to 
going on foot. It gave her a curious sensa- 
tion, as if she were suddenly bankrupt — 
as if she were slipping back. 

Nebbins had written that he would come 
on the 14th, but she had a vague dread that 
he might turn up any day. She never let 
herself into Miss Pim’s hall now that she did 
not glance apprehensively at the musty 
shadows of the parlor, fearing to see the 
brisk, red-headed apparition of Josh Nebbins. 


R. LAMPSON returned at the end of 

February, and she went to his office for 

news of Garry. But at the sight of her, pale 
and restless, he exclaimed: 

“Great heavens! What have you been 
doing? You look like the ghost of your- 
self!” 

“I’ve been worrying,” she said quickly. 

“Don’t! Does no good! Besides, Gar- 
ry’s all right: he’s coming out of it with 
flying colors! Hello! I almost forgot. 
Here’s a letter for you,” he added, with a 
twinkle in his eves. 

Doré took the letter, holding it without 
opening it. “‘How long will he stay?” she 
asked quietly. 

“| rather think he’ll turn up here before 
the 1oth,” said Lampson, still enjoying his 
joke. 

“He ought to stay longer, Doctor,”’ she 
said, with a sinking feeling. 

“Of course, but he won't! I can’t imagine 
what it is; he seems to be fond of that date.” 

“It’s my birthday!” she said, gazing at 
the rug. 

“Then you'd better get the roses back in 
your cheeks!”” said the doctor briskly. 
“What do you think of these snap-shots? 
Garry’s more beautiful than I am, but | 
landed the first moose. Take ’em along!” 

He put in her hand a dozen photographs, 
accompanying her to the door with the cor- 
dial respect he had shown her ever since 
that afternoon when she had indignantly 
disclaimed the engagement. There he took 
her hand in a fatherly way: 


“Miss Baxter, you've one life to your 
credit, bless you! I didn’t think it pos- 
sible! You've got a better medicine than 
I have!” 

When she went home, she sat a long while, 
staring at the curious figures in snow-shoes 
and sweaters; but she did not open the letter. 
She knew that he would return for the roth, 
and yet the news upset her terribly. If she 
shrank from the necessity of telling Nebbins 
the truth, this was nothing to the dread 
she had of Lindaberry’s being present. She 
had hoped, almost against hope, that he 
would stay away for months; that, as he 
regained his self-control, the feeling he had 
for her would quiet down into a sense of 
profound gratitude enly. 

Never had she felt the bruising brutality 
of New York so much as she did this evening. 
What was the use of struggling against these 
enormous forces, that could reckon all emo- 
tions, joy or sorrow, love or despair, only in 
tens of thousands? What difference, after 
all, did it really make what became of her in 
this huge maelstrom of New York? Who 
would notice, and who would remember for 
more than a few hours, what came to one 
girl in the hundreds of thousands? 

She had a feeling now that all men, all 
whom she had gathered about her, hated 
her or would come to hate her; that it was 
not love she inspired, but only an antago- 
nism. She was not sure even of Massingale. 
How could he love her, when she brought 
nothing but unrest in his life — when she 
did nothing but make him miserable and 
unhappy from morning to night? Then, 
she felt it was the approach of the fatal 1oth 
of March that was disorganizing her, horri- 
bly hypnotizing her, shattering all her nerves, 
and she said to herself that it could not 
go on; she must find peace somewhere; she 
would not wait. To-morrow there would 
be a decision between Massingale and her- 
self. Either that, or she would go to Blainey, 
where she belonged, and enter the world of 
work. To-morrow, without further delay, 
she would decide her life, before Lindaberry 
could return, or that haunting image of her 
former life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AD Sassoon in his pursuit imagined 
the climax, he could have found 
nothing more terribly efficacious 
than this recrudescence from the past of 
Joshua Nebbins. Dodo was at the hat- 
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Powder 





For twenty-four years we have 
made Bon Ami for you, guarding 
the manufacturing process with 
every care to exclude coarse grit 
so that you might have a min- 
eral cleanser that will not scratch! 
Now we have the same old Bon Ami in 


a second form —a soft white powder in 
a handy can with a spouted top. 


You will find it a joy to have a cleans- 
ing powder which you can use fearlessly 
on smooth polished surfaces without 
danger of scratching. 


Bon Ami Powder is the only strictly 
polishing powder—all the others are 
scouring powders for rough, hard work 


Tue Bon Amt Company, 


A Message to Housewives 
from The Bon Ami Co. 


New Y¢ 






on pots and sinks and floors (and very 
useful they are, too!). 

But Bon Ami is for mirrors and win- 
dows, nickel and white enamel and tiles 
—things that are polished—things that 
shine—things that mustn’t be scratched! 


Make your own 
choice — Bon 
AmiCakeor Bon 
Ami Powder! 
Same price, 
same 
neither of them 
will scratch. 


uses” 


“Like the chick that’s 
newly hatched, 
Bon Ami has never 

scvaiched.”” 


IRK 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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ARROW 
Silk SHIRTS - 


Exquisite colors and 
patterns in, durable 
washable silks 

$ '3.00 to $10.00 


ARROW COLLARS 


“STANDISH smartly. expresses 


the best in summer collar styles 


2 for 25 



















Cluett Peabody Ca, 
Makers, Troy, NK 























Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in \IcClure’s 
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rack, eagerly running through the mail, Nt ee mein 

when her hand stopped, as if paralyzed, at EES — ; 

the sound of a low whistle from the parlor, 

POMPEIIAN BRONZE 
SCREEN CLOTH 


two low note, and a higher one, followed by 
achuckling laugh. She turned, knowing in- 
stantly who it was. 

“Flossie! Bless your sparkling eyes!”’ 
cried a voice. 

She entered hastily, fearing the publicity 
of the hall. He was advancing, radiant and 


confident, arms open. She put out her 
hands hastily to ward him off. He saw, 
and halted. 
“Oh! That’s the game, is it? All right! 
Shake! Miss Baxter, how do you do?” 
“Hello, Josh!”’ she said coldly. 


Now that the meeting had come, like an 
animal driven to bay, she was possessed of a 
desperate courage. This interview should 
be the last! There would be no mincing of 
words. She must be freed! 

They stood a moment looking at each 
other. He had scarcely changed. She 
even seemed to remember the coat he wore, 
a golden brown whip-cord which she had 
once so admired! Yes, he was the same as 
she remembered him: a red tie, a death’s- 
head pin, the thin carmine edge of a silk 
handkerchief protruding from the breast 
pocket, a buckskin vest with glass buttons. 
Probably the same shoes, too, were there, 
concealed in the shadows— patent leather 
with chamois tops. 


E was not in the least abashed by the 
formality of her reception. He had 
never been abashed in his life, and he was 
looking at her now with an impudent con- 
fidence in the upstarting nose, the wide, 
grinning mouth, the Yankee sharpness of 


jaw and cheek-bone, and the alert eyes, 
which would admit of no refusal. 
“Prettier than ever!”’ he exclaimed, after 


a long, admiring whistle. “‘That’s a new 
trick with the hair, and, Floss, you certainly 
are the swell dresser! Well, Mrs. Nebbins, 
how are your” 

He plunged his hands into his pockets, 
slanted his head, and gazed at her for all the 
world like a saucy sparrow. She knew that 
half measures would be vain, and she went 
directly to the issue. 

‘Josh, | have a good many things to say 
to you, a good many to make you under- 
stand,” she said abruptly. “Wait here! 
I'll be down directly, and then we'll go out 
somewhere, where we.can talk!” 

“Are you married?” he said, chuckling. 


LASTS AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 
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Everywhere Man Dwells 
North, South, East or West 


Pompeiian Bronze provides per- 
manent 100% screening efficiency — 
no painting, patching or renewing 
ever necessary. 

The remarkable bronze wire from 
which we weave enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


can not rust. There can not be a 
breaking down of the meshes from 
climatic or atmospheric action. 
Your home is protected permanently 
from the invading swarms of disease 
carrying, annoying insect pests. 
How can you tell if your dealer is selling 
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you genuine Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth ? By the removable red string in the 
selvage. If there’s no red string it isn’t 
Pompeiian Bronze. When your dealercan’t 
or won't supply you, we will promptly. 


Write to-day for our book. 


Clinton WireCloth Company 
85 STERLING SrT., CLINTON, MAss. 


First weavers of wire Se power f in the 

world. Makers of Clinton Wire Lath—the 

first metal lath produced and the best to- 

day for stucco and inside work. Interesting / 
k of “Stucco Houses,” showing many 

types, sent upon request. 
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The little ‘‘acid-mouth” 
test papers and Free Ten- 
Day trial tubes of Pebeco 
have introduced millions 
of people to 


Good 
Teeth 


The test papers scientific- 
ally detect the presence 
of ‘‘acid-mouth” by chang- 
ing color when touched 
to the tongue. Nine out 
of every ten people are 
said to have “acid- 
mouth.” Pebeco shows 
how to neutralize it. 


*‘Acid-mouth” is the dead- 
liest enemy of teeth. It 
eats away the enamel and 
forms cavities; then decay 
germs attack the interior 
dentine and destroy the 
teeth. The sure protection against 
‘‘acid-mouth” is the regular use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco is a tooth-saver as well as a tooth- 
cleanser. It cleans and polishes the teeth 
and preserves their natural whiteness. It 
removes bad tastes and odors and helps to 
keep the breath pure. 

If you have ‘‘acid-mouth,” you need Pebeco, 
and will greatly enjoy its use. 


Send Today for Free Ten- Day 
Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Let’ them introduce you to good teeth—teeth 
that are kept sound for years—even a lifetime. 








Pebecooriginated in the hygienic labo- 
ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere 
in extra-large size tubes. Asonly % 
of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. For 
sample and test papers write 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
117 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 





“No! Why?” she said, surprised. 

“That’s the only thing | was afraid of!” 
he said, shooting his cuff with a jerk of 
his crooked thumb. ‘‘All right, kid! Run 
along! I can wait! Patience is my middle 
name!” : 

She went to her room, running up the steps, 
her anger increasing, no longer fearing him, 
but a prey to all the cruel impulses of scorn 
and contempt. This past was too ridicu- 
lous! It must end, at ence and forever! 

| There was a note from Lindaberry, which 
she placed hurriedly in the trunk, where 
were already his other unread letters. She 
searched for .a roll of bills she had stored 
there. One thing she was coldly determined 
on — to pay Josh Nebbins the old debt that 
had lain like a leaden weight on her con- 
science! That, at least, should no longer 
stand as a reproach! 

Then she went to the telephone and called 

| up Judge Massingale, giving him a rendez- 
vous at ten o'clock, for she was determined 
to take no more than an hour to end all re- 
lations with the past she had so longed to see 
buried and forgotten. That out of the way, 
she would be free to deal with Massingale to- 
night. With him she would have done with 
fencing and acting. She would meet him in 
simple trust, in perfect faith. Everything 
should be on the big scale — nothing petty, 
nothing unworthy. Now to have done with 
the other! 





HEY went to the café of one of the 
great apartment hotels off Madison 
Square, where she felt certain she would 
meet no one she knew, ensconcing them- 


H' selves in a discreet corner. 


“Don’t mind my feeding?” he asked, in 
perfect good humor. “Couldn’t stop for 
grub or anything else, when | had a chance 
to see you, Floss!” 

He ordered roast beef hash with a poached 
egg, spare ribs with boiled cauliflower, and 

| two charlotte russes. The very sounds made 
her shiver. She glanced about uneasily; 
but the restaurant was deserted, except for 
a fat German in a far corner, languidiy 
dipping his heavy mustache into a foaming 
stein of beer. 

“Josh,” she said suddenly, extending her 
hand where Lindaberry’s ring shone, “I’m 
engaged!” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he said, spreading 

| his napkin from the second button of his 
coat, and bisecting a loaf of bread. 

“You don’t understand!”’ 
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AY by day, the iach aber - 
fireproo ‘buildings and houses 
becomes more and more widely recognized — their 
erection more severely condemned. You attain fire safety in 
its highest form, when you build of 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Investigation of the merits of Natco Hollow Tile and comparison with older materials 
invariably dictates Natco Hollow Tile construction — tor partitions, floors and roo:, 
as well as exterior walls. 


Whatever the building's purpose, size, proposed cost—the advantages all lie on the 
side of Natco Hollow Tile construction, a construction that anticipates and eliminates 
all that fire and time can do to destroy or depreciate the structure. 


The important word to remember is “Natco.” The only genuine Natco Hollow 
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“Don’t I? Of course | do! You're en- 
gaged? Well, | expected that! Not the 
first time, is it? It’s a convenient sort of 
state to be in. That doesn’t worry me!”’ 

“If I'd known where to write you, I should 
have let you know!” 

“Good reason why | kept quiet!”’ 

“And,” she said suddenly, producing a 
hundred-dollar bill, ‘| should have paid you 
this back long ago!” 

He frowned and drew back in his chair, 
his knife in his fist, rather comic than 
terrible. 

“Here! I don’t like that! Not in the 
rules of the game!”’ 

“It was a debt. I certainly am not going 
to accept money.” 

“Hold up!” With the point of his knife, 
disdainfully, he steered the bill from in front 
of him to a place of seclusion. ‘This ain’t 
important, anyhow. It’s your manner, kid. 
Rather uppish. Now, let’s get a few things 
straight before we start. Do you remember 
one evening back in Cincinnati, in a howling, 
dirty depot, when you wanted to give up 
everything and marry me? Do your” 

She looked at him and she blushed. Great 
heavens! .Was it possible? 

“And what did | do? I was honest! I told 
you | was going to get a start first, to be sure 
I was the kind of a fellow who could give you 
what you wanted. Didn’t I?” 

“You should have married me then!”’ she 
said quickly. 

“Per-haps! But I didn’t. Why? On 
your account! Just let’s keep these things 
in mind. If I come back now, I’m to get as 
fair a chance as the next fellow! Now, Floss, 
don’t come any airs over me! It won’t go!” 


HE hash arrived, and he attacked it, 

all smiles. How was she to make him 
understand the difference between them 
now — the immense worldly distance that 
separated them? She remembered what 
Sassoon had told her once, and adopted it 
as an inspiration. 

“My dear Josh,”’ she said, in a more con- 
ciliatory tone, “even if | were not engaged, 
and engaged to a man I adore blindly, 
there wouldn’t be the slightest possibility for 
anything between us.”’ 

“We'll see!” he said, unruffled, his mouth 
half full. 

“Your chance was in Cincinnati!”’ she said 
deliberately. “That was your mistake, or 
your good luck! I’m different now — so 
changed I don’t recognize myself!” 
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Don’t cover up your 
walls; color them 


There is nothing so beautiful, so 
sanitary and so easily kept clean 
as a wall painted with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Sab Sone 


Flat-Tone is an oil paint that 
imparts to walls a nchness of 
color that cannot be secured in 
any other way. When the walls 
become dingy or soiled with 
finger marks, soap and water will 
restore them without injury to 
the most delicate tints. 

You can get Flat-Tone, ready 
to apply, from any Sherwin- Will- 
iams dealer. Write today for our 
Portfolio of Suggestions for 

Painting and Decorating 
It tells how to use Flat-Tone and other 


Sherwin-Williams Finishes and shows man 
beautiful rooms and exteriors in colors wit 


complete painting directions. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Painrs EVARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal 
cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Port- 


folio to 603 Canal Road. N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Rats!” 

“True! I’m a vain, luxury-loving girl, 
who has got to live on excitement! | 
couldn’t be happy a day away from all this! 
| adore New York! I’ve got to be on the go 
every minute! If 1 married a poor man, I’d 
ruin him in a month!” 

“What?” 

“Inamonth! I’ve got the taste, the habit 
of luxury; I just can’t do without it! The 
man | marry has got to be able to give 
me everything | see other women have — 
dresses, jewels, automobiles — or I should be 
miserable! You see, | don’t spare myself; 
| tell you the truth. I’ve got to have money, 
and I’ve got to have New York!” 

He reflected a moment, studying the spare 
ribs, which had just arrived. 

“Well, now, that might be arranged,” he 
said thoughtfully. “I like this little burg 
myself.” 

“What's the use of beating around the 
bush?” she said suddenly. “Josh, this is 
the truth: I’ve grown away from you and 
from all that old life. I’ve gone into a new. 
I’m tn love, madly, blindly, and there’s no 
other man in the world for me! You won't 
understand! You force me to be cruel! 
It's ended between us, and I never wish it 
to be brought up again. And if you are 
a gentleman you won’t pursue me; you'll 
go away!” 

“Gentleman’s a stretchy word, kid!” he 
said, refusing to be angry. “But I’m here, 
and I'll stick! You can’t ruffle me! I’m 
here to win you back!” 


HE tried every means to open his eyes. 
She left nothing unsaid. It had no more 
effect on him than the wind against a cliff. 
He answered all attacks good-naturedly, 
perfectly obstinate and perfectly resolved. 
When they returned over the short blocks to 
Miss Pim’s, she said at last, desperately: 

“T tell you frankly, I won’t see you!” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” he said. 

“But since you know I’m going to be 
married?” 

“Don’t know anything of the kind!” he 
said gruffly. “‘Now, Floss, just put this 
away in your thinker. You can’t get rid of 
me. You'll never get rid of me until you are 
married — and then | won’t give you up till 
I go to the church and see you come down — 
not up, down — the aisle hitched to another 
man!” 

“Another thing, Josh. If you don’t take 
the money,” she said, as they came in view of 


Miss Pim’s, where Massingale’s automobile 
was waiting, “I'll tear it up!” 

“Hold up! I'll take it!” he said quickly. 
“Only this is the way you'll ask it: ‘Mr. 
Nebbins, you were always square by me, 
and I’m grateful to you for it. Thank you 
for what you loaned me, and do me the favor 
to take it back!’ Say that, or it can lie 
there!” 

She had a horror of Massingale’s coming 
in contact with this undisciplined savage. 
She would do anything to prevent that. So 
she swallowed her pride and repeated the 
phrase. 

“Good, Flossie!” he exclaimed joyfully. 
“That's like old times, when you used to 
have your tantrums! Just remember, now, 
who knows you and who you can’t fool! To- 
morrow?” 

She stopped at the foot of the steps, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“What’s the game now?” he asked sus- 
piciously. “Don’t want me to come up? 
Oh, that’s all right! Don’t believe in 
mixing things myself! To-morrow for 
lunch?”’ 

“Good-by!” she said emphatically, run- 
ning up the steps. 

“To-morrow!” he called after her. 


HEN she entered, Massingale was in 

the parlor, and the bamboo curtains 
at the windows were still tinkling, where he 
had been posted in watch. Nebbins had 
filled her with such a fear of the old ascend- 
ancy that, despite the publicity of the room, 
she flung her arms about his neck and 
lay against his shoulder like a frightened, 
fluttering bird. 

“Ah, now I am happy!” she said softly, 
running her fingers in a caress over the tip 
of his ear. 

“You change quickly!” he said coldly, 
resisting. 

“You were at the window?” she asked, 
comprehending instantly the cause of his 
mistrust. 

“Twas!” 

“1 couldn’t help it! It was ——” 

“Don’t invent!” He said roughly. “I’m 
not in the mood!” 

“No, no, | won't!” she said, with a sudden 
resolve. ‘Only, let’s get away from here first. 
I have so much to say to you to-night!” 

As they went down the steps to his auto- 
mobile, she glanced nervously up and down 
the dimly lit avenue. Nebbins was there, as 
she had expected, leaning against a stoop, 
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Quality A Sermon and a Varnish 
Is which it took more than 


Economy forty years to prepare 



















Bishop Simpson was asked, al- 


ter an exceptionally great dis- 





course, how much time he 






gave to its preparation; and 





he replied: “More than forty 
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So say we of one of our excep- 
tional successes in Varnish 
making. Perfect Railway Body 


is the sifted wisdom of more 
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years. It is the sifted wis- 
and experiment—and Railroad men 






say it justifies its history. 












The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company — wrk. 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
ILLS. 


Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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NYAL’S 
FACE CREAM 


——— with peroxide 





A favorite for many years 

Ideal for freckles, tan and sunburn. A 
delightful toilet luxury, for women and 
men, being both greaseless and disappear- 
ing. Does not soil the most delicate 
fabric. Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
More than 16,000 of the best 
druggists in America sell 
Nyal’s Face Cream. There’s 
one of these druggists right 
near you. 

Nyal's Face Cream is sold only by Nyal 
Druggists. Look for the Nyal trade mark 
shown below. Whenever you find it, you 
find a high-grade, reliable drug store. 
Send toc, (stamps or silver) for valuable 


book, by an eminent authority on “The 
Care of the Complexion.” 


Nyal Co., 1256 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


























his hat on one side, waiting to see if she would 
come out. She sprang into the closed car, 
extinguishing the light. 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere out of this. Uptown!” 

They had to pass him, still waiting and 
curious, half revealed under the pale region 
of a near-by lamp-post. She waited breath- 
lessly, hoping that Massingale would not 
perceive him. Vain hope! He leaned for- 
ward abruptly, saying: 

“Who is that man?” 

“T’ll tell youeverything! * Justamoment!”’ 

She drew nearer to him. But, stiff and 
resentful, he, remained motionless. Sud- 
denly he burst out: 

“Dodo! I can’t stand it! This is driv- 
ing me crazy! What do | know of you? 
What do you want me to think? You come 
and go. You tell me one minute you love 
me, and the next, where are you?’ Where do 
you go? Whom do you see? What is your 
life? Who is this man who comes as far as 
your door, and then waits on the corner? 
Dodo, | tell you, you are driving me wild. 
| suffer! If you knew what I’ve been going 
through these days, in every way!” 

He stopped abruptly; he hardly recog- 
nized himself in this frantic complainant. 

“Dodo, | teli you, | can’t stand this any 
longer! You have disorganized everything 
in my life. I’m half mad!” 

“Yes, | am very wicked, very cruel to 
you!” she said, with a lump in her throat, 
pressing his arm convulsively. “I know it! 
| know it! I’ve said it to myself a hundred 
times over. I can’t help it! Why am I so? 
| don’t know! Perhaps it were better if 
you went away, if you never saw me again. 
At least, you wouldn’t hate me. Yes, go! 
You had better go! That’s it. Go! Go!” 


HE stopped, and each was seized with the 

chill of this awful thought. He gave a 
deep sigh and put his arm around her. She 
crowded close to him, feeling so little, of such 
small consequence, staring out of the bat- 
tling currents of brutal thoroughfares. The 
clamor of the city came roaring at their win- 
dows — immense, glaring cars with strident 
bells, iron masses shattering the air, even 
the earth below periedically shaken with the 
rumble of multitudes tearing through the 
bowels of the city. Confusion, riot multi- 
plied, echoed and reéchoed; masses of sky- 
clearing prisons; millions of lights, blinding 
and bewildering; and everywhere the multi- 
tude, humanity in thousands on thousands, 
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LET US SEND YOU a 
complimentary copy of this 
book, which tells about Sil 
verware in its various forms | 
and fashions of decoration. 
It describes patterns in the 
most fashionable use today, 
and teaches you how to dis- 
tinguish silver styles and to 
understand silver when you hy 
are making a purchase. 












Incidentally, ‘‘Chats About Silver” 
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Would you like to know why this beautiful Francis I after-dinner coffee set has its 
exquisite ornateness? ‘‘Chats About Silver’ will tell you. Send for it—it is our 
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This Test 





Compare a genuine 
Chalmers “ Porosknit” 
garment with any imita- 
tion. Turn both inside 
out. Examine them. 


Judge them for yourself. 


Take a Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit” 
Union Suit. See how strongly all 
seamsare reinforced throughout— 
double-seamed by cover seaming. 




















gape between buttons. The 
Closed Crotch is comfortable. It 
fits. 

**Porosknit” is made in a// 
styles—for man, for boy. Open 
in texture, and of soft, absorbent 
yarn, it keeps you cool by ab- 
sorption and evaporation of per- 
spiration. Your pores breathe 
the needed air. The yarn’s soft- 
ness eliminates irritation of the 
skin. 

These features you can see 
and feel. 


This Label on every Garment 





Note that there are no cumber- 
some flaps to gape open, Stretch 
the fabric. See the exfra stitches 
surrounding each ventilating hole. 
These, with the lock-stitch, pre- 
vent unraveling. 


The Elastic Seot 


Now, the “stretch” in knit 
goods is only ome way. But 
observe the triangular piece in 
the back of a ‘*Porosknit’* Union 
Suit. See how this piece of fabric 
is reversed—the stretch running 
opposite to the rest. This means 
full elasticity in the seat. It gives 
—at every turn or bend, with no 
pull, no bulge, no draw. 

There can be no *short- 
waisted *’ feeling—no ‘‘cutting in 
the crotch.’’ 

**Porosknit’? Union Suits stay 
buttoned while on. They do not 











Cleanly Making 





The extreme care in making, 
you cannot see—unless you come 
to Amsterdam. There, in a 
modern mill, clean as a new pin, 
**Porosknit” is fashioned and 
sewn. 


Countless patented machines 
knit the high-priced yarn into 
the celebrated fabric. Then each 
yard of fabric is aerated with 
hot, dry, pure air, for extra- 
cleanness’ sake. 


Other machines complete the 
finishing touches. Then, each 
garment is ironed individually 
before packing. See for your- 
self how pleasing the appearance 
in the box—at the dealer's. 


Underwear can be made to Zook 
something like Chalmers ‘‘Poros- 
knit.” But none can match 
the genuine ‘‘Porosknit” com- 





Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 


50c s22nar 25¢ 


FOR MEN FOR BOYS 
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50c 
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fort, durability, quality of 
yarn, elasticity, lightness, 
coolness! None. 
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“If any garment bearing the genuine 
Chalmers ‘Porosknit’ label, and not 
stamped ‘Seconds’ or ‘Imperfect’ 
across the label, fails to give you its 
cost value in underwear satisfaction, 
return it direct to us and we will 
replace it or refund your money, 
including postage.” 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 12 Bridge St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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crowding their path, spying on every action, 
drowning out sigh and laughter! What 
peace or tranquillity was there? What fragile 
thing could endure against the buffeting? 
What mattered? By Massingale’s side, 
shivering, clinging, she felt the weak tears 
suddenly rise, seized by a horror of this 
life which had to be lived,:some way or 
other, in fear of what might follow. 

“Be honest! Tell me all you’ve hidden! 
Let me know the truth, at least!’ he said 
suddenly. 

She sat up, drawing away from him, re- 
adjusting her hat. Yes, she would throw 
herself on his generosity; she would tell him 
the truth — perhaps not the truth in every 
detail, but all that was vital. For she could 
not bear that he should see Josh Nebbins as 
he really was. 

“It is nothing bad!” she said. “There is 
nothing in my life that | am ashamed of. 
That is the truth! Only, | am upset, 
irritated, terribly irritated. | am passing 
through a most disagreeable experience. 
The man you saw I| was engaged to three 
years ago, when | was an ignorant, foolish 
girl. I regret it bitterly! We were totally 
unsuited. Now it is ridiculous, humiliating! 
I never expected to see him again!” 

“Who is he?” he asked. 


” H, there is nothing wrong with him!” 

QO she said instantly. ‘“‘He was in the 
ministry, in settlement work — very honest, 
very good. Then he went on a paper. | 
don’t know how it happened! I was very 
religious then; | wanted to devote my 
life ——”’ 

“But why didn’t you break it off, Dodo?” 

“| did! But you don’t know him! He 
wouldn’t marry me then until he’d saved 
some money, writing articles and all that 
sort of thing. Now he can’t see how I| have 
changed, how impossible it would be. And 
oh, it makes me shudder! It’s such a nar- 
row, walled-in little life! So barren, so 
ugly!” 

“Send him away!” 

“If | could! Hewon’t understand. And 
when I’m with him I feel as if | were being 
dragged back to all | hate! 
man! Sometimes | really am afraid he’ll 
force me to marry him. Oh, I assure you, 
| am very, very unhappy!” 

“And the ring, Dodo?” he said, with a sigh 
of relief, leaning over and touching her hand. 

It was as if a sudden blast of cold air had 
been let in. She drew back. 
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ROW BOLT-MOTOR See 
Starts with one-twelfth Drives a rowboat 8 
turn of fly-wheel; no miles an acanoe 
cranking. 12 miles. 


So simple to operate that women and chil- 
dren are “Evinruding” everywhere. Why 
not get one for your vacation? By special 
arrangement we have procured as an ex- 
clusive feature, the 


Famous Maxim Silencer 


and can apply it to either 1913 or 1914 
models, The “Evinrude” has always been 
practically silent in operation, but this addi- 
tion makes it a veritable triumph. No 
similar motor can use the Maxim Silencer. 
It has been added to the already long list of 
exclusive “Evinrude” features. It is the 
only marine motor in the world having a 


Built-in Reversible Magneto 


This magneto is not affected by rain, waves 
or even complete submersion. The “Evin- 
rude” is built by the largest manufacturers 
of rowboat motors in the world. Capacity 
for 1914, 60,000 “Evinrudes”. 


Has been adopted by twelve gov- 
ernments, including the U.S. A. 
Weight about 50 pounds, 
may be carried like a suit 
case. For sale at Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. 


Mlustrated Catalog Free Upon Request 


EVINRUDE Motor ComMPANY 
334 M Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branch Offices—San Francisco, 423 Market 
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York, 89 Cortlandt St.; Portland Ore., 106 
Fourth St. ; Boston, 218 State St. 
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‘WhatPaintisThat? 


“Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil.”’ 

“‘What do you put in to make it so white ?”’ 

“Not a thing. Carter needs nothing to make it 
white, nor to make it wear either.” 

“Will it stay white?” 

“It certainly will. Any paint will get dirty in time 
but this will always be just as much whiter than any 
other white paint as it is now.” 

“Here’s my card. Come around and see me 
tomorrow. I want my house painted just as white 
as this one.” 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is widely used by painters who are sufficiently skilled to mix 
their own colors. They have found that it not only makes 
a clear, pure, white paint but that colors come out with a 
new beauty when mixed with Carter as the base. 

Carter is strictly pure and has all the good qualities of 
old fashioned white lead but is whiter and finer because it is 
made by a modern process that enhances the beauty of paint 
and increases its efficiency. 

If you are interested in an attractive color scheme for 
your home ask your painter or paint dealer to show you 
“The Paint Beautiful” portfolio, which shows twelve modern 
houses in up-to-date color combinations. 

Send for free copy of “‘Pure Paint, A Text-Book on 
House-painting,’’ which covers the whole subject 
in condensed form for the busy man, and is 
illustrated with four plates from “The Paint 
Beautifal.”” Get this book before you paint again. 


For any information about house- painting address 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12003 South Peoria Street Chicago, Ill. 
Factories : Chicago and Omaha 





“I can’t feli you of that now,” she said 
hastily. “‘When you have the right — and 
that depends on you—1I will tell you, 
for it is something that | am very proud 
of!” 

“Dodo, | must know. I can’t go on like 
this!” 

“Neither can I!” she said, with a sudden 
lump in her throat. ‘‘Don’t you see how | 
am going to pieces? Don’t you know why 
I do such wild, crazy things? Oh, if I were 
only sure of you!”’ 

“If | could be sure of you!” he retorted 
bitterly. 

“What would you do?”’ she asked, grasp- 
ing his arm eagerly. “Would you do as | 
wish? Would you dare?”’ 

‘Dodo, I wish to be divorced and to marry 
you!” he said abruptly. 


HE shrank from him with a cry of disap- 
pointment. She sought romance, un- 
calculated and overwhelming; she wished to 
hear him, driven beyond himself, crying 
tempestuous words in her ears, ready for any 
sacrifice; and, instead, he was concerned 
with planning a conventional solution. 

“No, no!” she cried, bitterly disillusion- 
ized. “‘Oh, you don’t love me as I love you, 
if you can think only of that!” 

“But why not, Dodo?” 

“Oh, not marriage! I hate the very 
word!” she cried indignantly. “That would 
spoil everything! I want to be Dodo! | 
don’t want to change. And you want to 
make me! What would happen? After a 
while you would want me to be like your 
formal women, society women, and | should 
be bored, or you would get tired of me. And 
then my heart would break!” 

“But, great God! child, haven’t you any 
morality?” he exclaimed, beyond himself. 
“Have I always got to protect you against 
yourself?” 

“Listen!” she continued determinedly. 
“This must stop! | said I was going to de- 
cide everything on the 1oth. I’m not! | 
can’t stand it! To-morrew I’m going to 
settle everything. Do you love me enough 
to go away with me to-morrowr”’ 

“Do you really, honestly, in the bottom of 
your crazy, romantic heart, believe you would 
do such a thing?” he asked solemnly. 

She was instantly a-tremble with electric 
ardor. . ‘ 

“Would 1? Would I sacrifice this for some- 
thing real, something immense, for a perfect, 
blinding love? Oh, how can you ask!”’ 


” 
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“Father built this house!” 


why you can have a dependable Stucco 
house if you want to. It provides the 
best method of construction. 
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Metal Lath 
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augh at a house that has to be constantly 
repaired. For the house of the future will 
be a permanent, dependable house. Al- 
most as cheaply as with wood you can 
build that sort of a house now. Stucco 
houses are no longer luxuries. 


Herringbone Metal Lath is the reason 


you know what he is talking about. Tell 
us what sort of a building you are plan- 
ning and we will mail invaluable books 
on the subject and give you any special 
help needed. 

Also mention architect's name so we 
can co-operate through him 
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As Sturdy As Old Hickory 


HIS is the story of an automobile slogan that’s nine 
years old and still true. 

Away back in 1905—which really is “‘away back’’ in 
automobile development—the Jackson was as sturdy as 
the Jackson, or any other high-grade car, is today. It 
had a two-cylinder motor that was a wonder for power. 
Wherever the car was put in service it conquered the hills and laughed 
at the roads. It went everywhere it was asked to go. 

So we said: ““No hill too steep, no sand too deep.” That was the 
truth then and it’s the truth now. The Jackson has power to spare. 

The beautiful lines of the Jackson car, its vibrationless motor, its big 
roomy bodies and deep cushions—plus its known sturdiness proved by 
years of service—make it the choice of many critical purchasers. 


Three Splendid Models 
Offer Wide Choice 


Png ae too Steep, “OLYMPIC FORTY"’— 115-in. wheelbase, 40 h. p., electric 
© Sand too Deep cranking and lighting, complete equipment—$1385. 
“MAJESTIC ”—124-in. wheelbase, 45 h. p., electric cranking and lighting, complete 
equipment—$1885. 

“SULTANIC SIX”—132-in. wheelbase, 55 h. p.; electric cranking and lighting, complete 
equipment—$2150. Seven-passenger model, 138-in. wheelbase, $2300. 


Catalogue, and Name of Dealer Nearest You, Mailed on Request 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 1351 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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“And if | come to-morrow and say ‘Come!’ 
you will leave everything and go with me, 
anywhere?” 

“‘Anywhere!”’ 

He retained his doubts, but he did not 
discuss it. Finally he said: 

“Very well! To-morrow afternoon I shall 
come and tell you my decision! You are 
right. This must end, one way or the 
other!” 

“When?” 

“‘ At five o’clock!”’ 

“At five, then. If not —— 

“If not, what?” 

“| shall have made another decision!”’ 


' 

HEY said little during the remainder 

of the trip back, the gravity of the 
crisis that had been imposed affecting them 
both. She had only faint hope that he 
would come, as she wished him to come; 
and, her eyes resting on the sudden 
electric paraphernalia of the theaters, the 
gilded outward trappings, the billboards, 
and the displays on the sidewalk, she 
lost herself in reveries, feeling the moun- 
tain of drudgery she would have to move. 
Besides, another thing obtruded itself be- 
tween them —the lie, slight though it had 
been, that she had told. She was vaguely 
aware of it, unable to return into the 
intimacy of her first clinging attitude. Ar- 
rived at the house, he mounted the steps with 
her, and said gravely: 

“Very well, Dodo! I take you at your 
word. I don’t know what it will be. What 
you ask from me is as great, probably a 
greater sacrifice than you would make. But 
I may do as you wish! To-morrow, in any 
case, I, will come!”’ 

He did not attempt to kiss her in the 
shadow of the vestibule, nor did she think 
of it. It was very serious, this parting. 
She had really, at the last, dramatized 
herself. She wanted him to be willing 
to do something wild and reckless, to 
hear him recklessly proclaim it, in pas- 
sionate surrender. After that she might 
not be so averse to conventional ways. 
Suppose he were to take her at her word? 
She felt the weight of the impending de- 
cision as she went slowly to her room, 
and she found herself halting, from time 
to time, in the dark ascent, a little fright- 
ened, a little strange, asking herself if it 
were possible, after all, if the incredible 
were to come, if he really was to put her to 
the test. 
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Railway cars equipped with 
genuine Pantasote window 
curtains ? There are other mate ials that look 
like Pantasote—at least when they are new. 


Because 


Genuine 


Pantasote 


gives better service and looks better af 
ter long service than any other material 


Let the service experience of the 
great Railway Systems guide you in 
selecting your AUTOMOBILE TOP. 
You need the same qualities in your Top 
as the Pullman Company needs in their 
curtains. 


Pantasote wears longest, is water 
proof, cold and heat-proof—easily cleaned, 
will not become shabby. That is reason 
enough to at least investigate the Top- 
question seriously before spending your 
money— even where the Top is included 
in the price of your car. You can get a 
Genuine Pantasote Top on any make of 
automobile if you insist with the con 
viction of actual knowledge and refuse 
substitutes. 

Wtite us today for ‘‘What’s What in 
Top Materials.” This book has invalu- 
able information for the motorist. It rips 
open and dissects all kinds of Top mate- 
rials— Pantasote included. 


Write for it today and we will send it 
without cost. 


WARNING 


Pantasote 
This label on your Top means genuine 
Pantasote — the Top covering that stays 
like new in actual service. This label is a 
sure protection. Many surface-coated ma- 
terials are misleading for they /Jook like 
Pantasote when new. 


The Pantasote Company 


35 Bowling Green Building, New York 
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~ FORFACE 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
world favorites because so 
effective in preserving the 
natural purity and beauty 
of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, and restoring them 
to health when marred by 
unsightly conditions. 

Cuticura Soap ani Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Seni post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


87" Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will Gad it best for skin and scalp. 





CHAPTER XXIX 


HE was up early the next morning; 
for, though over the city was the heavy 
somnolence of Sunday, she could not 

sleep; in fact, she had scarcely closed her 
eves all night. It was daylight, and yet it 
was unreal. She was asking herself, incredu- 
lously, if the moment of decision had come, 

the hour she had contemplated, it seemed, 
all her life. 

Suddenly she fell into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. Snyder, frightened, camped at her 
side, pressing her to her breast, calling her 
childish names, imploring her to be calm. 
When at last, from sheer fatigue, she had 
grown quiet, she refused all questions, un- 
willing to talk; she was very solemn, very 
determined, as controlled and impassive as 
a moment before she had been disorganized 
and frantic. Snyder, amazed, watched her 
as though she were a statue. 

“You're all nght now?” 

“All right!” 

“You can’t tell me? Nothing?” 

“Nothing!” 

At the end of a moment she turned thought- 
fully. “Will you go with me to lunch, just 
in Lexington Avenue?”’ 

“Sure, petty!” 

“| have no money.” 

“Shut up! I have lots!” 

“Good! Now, don’t talk to me, Snyder! 
| don’t want to talk!” 

The woman nedded, uneasy and suspi- 
cious, moving about her way, but never 
losing sight of the girl. 

Jodo went to the trunk, took out Linda- 
berry’s letters, and returned to the window. 
Cutside it was raining by fits and starts, in 
swerving sheets, wind-driven, with the rest- 
lessness Of March. Handfuls of drops flung 
against the panes with sudden rattling cre- 
scendo. She opened the last letter and read 
it without emotion, in a dull, lisiless, pain- 
less concentration. It began, “‘ Dodo dear,” 
and it announced the thing she had feared — 
his imminent return. 

“He will get over it!” she said, staring 
down the avenue, where the rain-drops 
rebounded from the asphalt like myriads 
of shimmering insects swarming hungrily. 
“He will get over it, and e will live his own 
life, and he will end by being grateful to me!”’ 

She remained silent a long while, wonder- 
ing, thinking of Massingale, of Blainey, 
watching the leaden clouds breaking and 
rolling above, feeling the spray that lashed 
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“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care”’ 








It is a 24-page edition 
—just out—which gives 





valuable suggestions 
as to the treatment of 
floors. It tells how in- 
expensive and easy it 
is to turn old floors into 
new ones; how to save 
energy and money. 
An authority on 

Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors 
Pine Floors Finishing Furniture 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 


Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish, etc. 
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brings a rich, subdued lustre to the floor. And you can cover a floor 
with Old English for about half the cost of varnish and shellac. 











Old English is the best and most enduring floor wax made. It con- 
tains more of the hard (and expensive) imported wax, and so_ ,” 
spreads farther and lasts longer than other floor waxes. It ,“ 


doesn’t collect dust, is easily applied and may be used over Fe AS. 
any stain. 60 cents’ worth will do a large room for six ¥y fin 
months or more. ~ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book and FREE Sam- 
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the window, cooling her cheeks, fascinated 
by the rain-drops that swarmed like myriad 
white insects dancing below. There was 
so much to do — and she was unable to do 
anvthing 

At twelve she rose quietly, telephoned to 
Blainey for an afternoon appointment, sig- 
naled Snyder, and led the wav to luncheon. 


HE went to the theater by the subway on 

account of a famished pocket-book, and 

the depressing sensation of damp ankles and 

muddied skirts, which came to her as she 

clung to her umbrella and leaned against the 

wind, reinforced her determination to come 
to actualities. 

“Hello! This is a surprise!” he said, 
when at last she had come, with dripping 
umbrella, into his office. ‘“‘Must have got 
my dates mixed!” 

“No! It’s I who am tired of waiting!” 
she said abruptly. 

She shed her rain-coat, shaking her skirts 
and glancing at her muddy shoes in delicate 
disgust. Then she advanced in a business- 
like manner to the seat which Blainey, 
contrary to his customary bluff indifference, 
was presenting to her with extreme deference. 

“Blainey, I’ve come to the end of the 
rope!” she said, folding her arms over her 
breast. “I’m through with playing and 
cutting up. I’m going to make up my mind 
to something serious now! I’ve got to talk 
to some one about it; that’s why I’ve come 
to you!” 

“Good eye!” he said, nodding and reach- 
ing for acigar. “I, too, have got something 
to thrash out. Well, kid, what’s annoyin’ 
your” 

“Things have been getting mixed up, 
Blainey,” she told him seriously. “I guess 
I’m not as clever as | thought!” She 
stopped, thinking of the legion that had 
fallen away: of Peavey, who had gone; of 
Massingale, who was still a mystery; and 
of Nebbins, a superstitious menace. “Either 
that, or I’m getting tired of fooling!” 

He nodded wisely, waiting for her to con- 
tinue. She noted the rough, sympathetic 
cut of visage,—the mouth, which had 
changed its grimness for a tolerant humor, 
the eyes, which were fixed on her with keen 
perception, softened by a homely adoration, 

~ and she felt that she could talk to him as 
to no one else. He would understand every- 


thing, the good and the bad in her. He 
was nearer to her, to her kind, to an under- 
standing of her longings and her tempta- 


tions, than those other men who had never 
known the struggle of a self-made life. 

“ Blainey, it’s awfully hard to decide,” she 
said, leaning forward and clutching her knee 
“I’m ina fix; I don’t know what I'll do!”’ 

“Well, first,” he asked, with an encourag- 
ing nod, “how’s the heart?” 

She sat silent a moment, her hands locked, 
staring at the floor. 

“| wish | knew!” she said slowly. 

“Aren’t you sure of the man?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“That's it; I’m not sure of him!” 

“And yourself?”’ 

She tried conscientiously to see herself, 
answering: 

“Even of that — I don’t know. 

“Pretty hard hit, eh?” 

She nodded. 

“Go slow! Be sure!” 

“I’m going to, Blainey!” 

“What else? Marriage? 

She made a gesture of irritation. 

“No; that’s not for me!” 

“You're wrong, kid,”’ he said energetically. 
“You don’t know the game!” 

“What! You advise me to marry?” she 
exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“Sure! Every time!” 


” 


LL at once he looked up, with a snap 
in his gray eyes, at the girl who was 
watching him, amused. 
“Speaking of marriage, why don’t you 
marry mer” 
She rose to her feet in arnazement. 
“Surprised?” he asked, grinning. 
“Bowled over!” 
“Rather expected another proposition?” 
he said bluntly. 
“Yes, | did! Good heavens! 
why do you want to marry me?” 
“For about six hundred and fifty-two 
reasons!”” he said solemnly. “First,. be- 
cause I’m fond of you. Second, because 
I’m lonely, kid! Third, because I’d like to 
work for you, make something big out of 
you, give you a career that would be a career. 
The rest don’t count! You see, kid, | be- 
lieve in you, and the contract I’m offering 
you,” he added, with a sudden chuckling re- 
turn to playfulness, “is the only contract | 
know that’s worth anything between mana- 
ger and star. Of course, you’ve got to work!” 
“Blainey, how much talent have I?” she 
asked passionately. “No compliments! 
Give me the truth! It may mean a lot!” 
“| don’t know!” 


Blainey, 
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Albert Kahn, Archatect, Detroit A. Bentley 4 Sona, Contractors, Toledo 
Power House, Lozier Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


OMMERCIAL conquest begins in overalls. 
Look to the health and efficiency of the 
humblest worker in your plant, for profit 

hangs on multiplied output. 


An installation of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows is the 
greatest known factor for increased production. The doubled 
light and ventilation mean spurred efficiency, accidents pre- 


vented and blunders avoided. 
Insurance Against Fire — Wind 


From the standpoint of Insurance alone, Fenestra is a big com- 
mercial as well as humanitarian gain. 

Their fire-resistance has been proved against frightful odds; 
they withstand a wind-velocity of 100 miles an hour, Aurricane 
pressure, and they will dast as long as the walls. 

Even in price Fenestra successfully competes with wood sash, 
and the first cost is the /as¢. We can prove this if you will let us 
plan for you. Write for catalogue. 


Detroit Steel Products Company Dept. 511 Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, Detroit Springs, Harvey 
Friction Spring Gear, D. S. P. Drop Forgings, etc. 
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“Talent be damned!” he said royally, as 
he said a dozen times a day. “Art be 
damned! It ain’t talent, it’s personality 
that counts — personality and advertising.” 

“And I have personality?” she said 
doubtfully. 

He smiled hugely. 

“Would you be sitting here if you hadn’t?” 


ND you want to marry me, after all you 

know about me?” she asked solemnly. 

It was the one thing she did not like. Why 

was it impossible for her to go her way, free 

and irresponsible, as men went? Why was 

it that all sought this absolute control over 
her liberty? 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“My old dad ran a milk-wagon over in 
Brooklyn,” he said. “I’ve pulled myself 
up by my boot-straps, and pretty much of 
everything has stuck to them on the way. 
| know what life is, kid. I stopped judging 
iong ago! Leave that to a bunch of snobs in 
Fifth Avenue churches. Whatever you've 
done, you'd look like a white spot against 
me!” 

“Blainey, I'll tell you something!” she 
said suddenly. ‘“You’ve got me wrong! 
I’m as straight as they make ’em!” 

“Don’t lie, kid!” 

“Look at me! It’s 
exclaimed vehemently. 

“Honest?” he said, opening his eyes. 

“Honest!” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 

“Blainey, you're an awfully good sort!” 
she said genuinely. 

“Not many would agree with you?”’ he 
said grimly. 

“You've always been, with me! Why?” 

“’Cause I’m a sentimental nature!” he 
said, grinning. “Well, kid, how about it?” 

“Well, Blainey, it may be yes! I shouldn't 
be surprised.” 

He started up eagerly, with a look that 
somehow spoiled it all. She retreated in- 
stinctively, and, perceiving it, he was clever 
enough to retain his seat, saying: 

“When will you know?” 

“To-night!” 

“Telephone me here or at the hotel. 
Now, one thing more. This marriage means 
freedom to each — no spying and no inter- 
fering! It’s a sentimental business contract 
for life. Savvy?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s the best way!” 


the truth!” she 
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Three generations 
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young Ge Vose Piano their life-work. For 
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“You're free — I’m free! 
She nodded again, giving him her hand. 
“Now I must go,” she said hastily, with a 
glance at the clock. She went to the door, 
while he watched her without a word. Sud- 
denly she turned. “If I decide, | want it 
over to-night! Do you understand?” 

He nodded seriously. She smiled and 


| went lightly out. 





HEN she reached her room again she 
received a shock. Snyder informed 
her that Lindaberry had called twice, once 


| while they were at luncheon, and again at 


three. Dodo: was in a panic at the news, 
expected though it was. Josephus had in- 
formed her of Nebbins’ insistent queries. 
All that she had planned dramatically, which 
now she wished to avoid, was rising up to 
confound her. She turned breathlessly on 
Snyder. 

“You saw Mr. Lindaberry?” 

“Yes!” 

“He was here? Long?” 

“About an hour!” 

“Then you talked to him?”’ she persisted, 
suddenly suspicious. 

“‘So-so,”” said Snyder evasively. 

“What did you talk about? What did 
you say? What did you tell him about me? 
You didn’t discuss —did he leave a message?” 

“No, he left no message!” said Snyder 
obstinately. 

“When is he coming back? You know! 

“No, I don’t know!”’ 

“Snyder!” 

“| don’t know!” she repeated, shrugging 
her shoulders and escaping into the other 
room, leaving Dodo in a torment of suspense, 


| half inclined to flight. 


She could explain whatever she intended 


| doing to Blainey, to Massingale even, but 


| 


not to Lindaberry. The thing was unthink- 
able. And she was afraid of his coming, for 
she was afraid to destroy the illusion, fra- 
gile and beautiful, which she had built of 
herself in his soul. To undeceive him, to let 
him see her as she believed she really was, 
brought her pain that she could not endure. 
And at that moment, as the tower clock was 
methodically beating out the hour of five, 
she stopped abruptly, suddenly recalled to 
Massingale by the sound of his step on the 
stairs, torn between hope and fear, but in- 
wardly steeling herself against the shock of 
disillusionment which she awaited with the 
opening of the door. 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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[Continued from page 84] 


Ii — A CONFESSION 


E was resting back, thin, pale, but 
clear-eyed, among the white pillows, 
when the house physician let me into 

his private room. He nodded slightly as | 
picked uphis hand. The nurse and the doctor 
propped him up a bit, then reluctantly went 
out. He evidently had insisted, against their 
will, upon the interview. 

“They think it’s important for me to live,” 
he said, when the door closed; and he added, 
with a faint glowof humor ‘“— for a day or 
two longer.” 

“Professional,” I said. “It’s a habit.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “but everybody has 
it. My friends, my wife, even th’ ministers. 
They don’t want me totalk. And,” he went 
on plaintively, “I've got to talk. I’ve kept 
my mouth shut all my life, but that’s ended. 
The important thing now is dying, and I’ve 
got to die. What’s th’ difference whether 
it’s to-night or to-morrow night?” 

His bony fingers picked feebly at the coun- 
terpane, and he sighed; but a pretty vigorous 
smile lighted up his face as he said: 

“You ain't that way, are you? It 
wouldn’t make no difference to you if I did 
die, would it? You'd like to see us all go, 
all us bosses, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“No,” I smiled back; “it wouldn’t matter 
to me if you all lived. The boss, the political 
boss, the institution, is dying all over the 
country, they say, now, and that doesn’t 
make any difference. The business boss 
lives. You needn’t die on my account. In 
fact, I’m like the rest. I'd like to see you 
live, old man.” 

The smile faded. ‘But you'll help me 
die, won't you?”’ 

The manner of his asking made me say I 
would, if he wanted me to. “But how can 

?” | asked. 

“By showing me how,” he answered, in a 
tone of appeal. “I don’t know how, and 
they they won’t tell me. Want me to 
live. And I can’t. And it’s all right. I’ve 
had my day. As you say, all us bosses have, 
us political bosses. All right. I’m not so 
sure of that, but never mind. I, for one, am 
willing to go and die. But I’d like to die 
right. Not th’ way I’ve lived; not all 
wrong and — all in th’ dark. I'd like to die 
right. And’’ — his eagerness grew to anx- 
iety — “I don’t know how. And they won’t 
tell me — none of them. They want to go 
on covering things up. Why? I’ve got to 





face my God, and — you can’t fool Him, can 
you? No. He’ll want to know the truth 
about me, and | don’t know what it is. And 
they won’t tell me. They won’t tell me what 
I’m up against.” 

I felt like saying that his helplessness, the 
fear and the humility of his weak little 
speech, would probably present him aright to 
his God; but I didn’t. | apologized for his 
friends. ‘‘Maybe they don’t know what 
you’re up against,” I said. “‘And,” I has- 
tened to add, “neither do I.” 

He was aghast. “You don’t!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Yop don’t?” 


WAS sorry I had spoken, and I hastened 
to amend my speech. “No,” I said; “I 
don’t know what you’re up against * 

“Oh,” he said, relieved, “you mean you 
don’t know what’s coming to me. I know 
you don’t. Sure, | know that; and that 
don’t matter. It ain’t that that’s bothering 
me. I'll pay. I'll take what’s coming to 
me, and never a holler; not from me — no. 
But you know the truth about me: you said 
so; and that’s what | want to get at. That’s 
what | wanted to ask you th’ day you inter- 
viewed me on your article. That’s what I 
came back to town for — not to help you, as 
you thought, but to get you to help me. You 
don’t mind, do you? The lie, | mean; let- 
ting you spell a lie with the facts of my com- 
ing and setting you right? You said you 
were a liar yourself sometimes, didn’t you?” 

He didn’t give me time to answer. “ Didn’t 
you?” he insisted, and so intensely, so sud- 
denly, that my reply was jerked out of me. 

“| certainly did,” I said, “and I certainly 
am.” 

“Sure,” he said, quieted. He rested a 
moment, then he broke away again. 

“And I heard you say once to a bunch of 
pols that you were as crooked as they were, 
really; as bad as us.” 

Again I must have been slow, for again he 
demanded an answer with his whole being. 
“Ain’t that right?”’ he cried. 

“Yes, yes,” I rattled. “‘I said it, and it’s 
true. But what of it? What’s so impor- 
tant to you in that about me?” 

“Important!” he exclaimed. “Why, that’s 
th’ whole thing: th’ fact that you’re one of 
us. Because, you see, if you were all right, 
you wouldn’t be on tous. And you couldn't 
help me at all. Important!” 

He was astonished, and his astonishment 
evidently raised in him a doubt of my crook- 
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wanting a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it is so Smooth and 
Easy to clean. No filigree or fussy ornamentation, 
just the natural black iron finish—‘‘The Mission Idea’’ 

applied toa range. A room saver too—like the upright 
piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. The 
Glenwood oven heat Indicator, Improved baking damp- 
er, Sectional top, Revolving grate and Roller bow 
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Glenwood Ranges 
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edness. ‘Sometimes | suspect you too,” he 
said. But a shrewd look came into his eyes, 
and he proceeded to vindicate me. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean when you say you’re a 
crook too. You never bribed anybody, did 
your And you sure wouldn’t take a bribe? 
Maybe it’s a secret, what you’ve done. And 
I don’t care. The worse th’ better for me. 
But | have thought myself that anybody 
that got on to our game th’ way you did 
must have a lot of crookedness in him some- 
where. Maybe you’re a sort of born crook 
that’s gone right? What?” 

“Perhaps,” I said. “I never saw it in 
just that light, and I don’t believe much 
in born crooks. But, if you want to know, 
I'll give you the straight of me: There is no 
crime you have done that it isn’t in me to do, 
and there is no essential sin you have com- 
mitted that I have not committed also. So 
far, we are equal, But I am worse than you 
fellows in this — that I have thought a lot 
about these things; I’m somewhat on to 
myself; and so I have had to commit my 
crimes, not unconsciously and unintention- 
ally, nor ignorantly, but knowingly, de- 
liberately, with forethought, aware that they 
were crimes or sins.” 


E was silent a moment, but his face 
H shone. “Fine!” he exclaimed, and he 
was genuinely glad. “Say,” he said, “I’d 
rather than almost anything else in the world 
be able to say what you just said. What was 
it, again? That you knew what you was 
about; did your crimes knowing, knowingly. 
That’s the word — ‘knowingly.’ That’s 
what I want. And yet, in the courts, that’s 
the word that makes the crime acrime. But 
then, that’s th’ law, and the law’s for th’ 
fellows that’s going to live. I didn’t want 
to know when I was alive, you remember, 
and in th’ game. I was afraid I’d want to 
quit, and | couldn’t quit then. You see 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I see that. I see it in my 
own experience. I can’t quit. And I see it 
in the experience of others. They can’t quit. 
We can’t any of us quit doing the particular 
wrongs that are required of us in our own 
business. And it wouldn’t do any good if we 
did. For it’s the game that’s crooked, and, 
as long as that is so, We can’t stay in it and 
play straight: you can’t play a crooked game 
straight.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Sure,” he repeated. 
“You can’t live and be straight. And that’s 
what they can’t see, the ministers and all 
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them; or they won’t. But then,” he reflected, 
“they’re alive and in th’ game. And I — 
I’m a dead one; so I’d like to know. I'd 
like to know what I’ve got to go up against. 
I’d like to go up — knowingly.” 

He watched me, waiting for my response. 
“You get me, don’t your” 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“Sure,” he said. “I want to know what 
I have done that’s wrong. You know 
really wrong, the way you said. Not what 
th’ papers say — not th’ politics and being 
boss; not what th’ reformers say — not th’ 
bribery an’ deals; and not what th’ ministers 
say —not th’ lyin’ and stealing. Those 
things ain’t so bad, are they?” 

“No,” I answered. “‘They’re merely plays 
in the game; winning plays in a bad game.” 

“Sure,” he said. “The papers play poli- 
tics, and some of ’em are bosses. The re- 
formers don’t bribe, but they make deals and 
combines; crooked ones, too. And th’ min- 
isters lie; not like me, but they lie like you 
said you did, you and th’ press. They don’t 
tell all th’ truth when it ain’t wanted. 
Haven’t I had ’em squelched? And the 
members of their churches, the best men in 
this town, they give me the money to bribe 
with, and corrupt. And then, there’s al- 
ways an awful kick about franchises, privi- 
leges, and all that, which they say we steal 
and sell or give away. But that’s what 
everybody’s after: things they can live on 
without working. Ain’t it?” 

I nodded. He went on: 

“So it ain’t that that’s wrong, is it? 
These ain’t th’ things I’ve done that’s so 
damn bad, are they?” 

“No,” I said. 

“| thought not,” he sighed, and a weight 
seemed to be lifted from him. He rested 
for = moment. 

“and yet,” he continued wistfully — 
“and vet, | have done something pretty bad, 
ain’t I?” 

“Yes,” I said firmly. 

“Well,” he asked passionately, “what th’ 
hell is it?” 


% HAT kind of a kid were you, Boss?” 
] began. 

“Pretty tough, I guess,’ he answered. 

“Born here?” 

“Yes; in the Third Ward.” 

“Tough then as it is now?” 

“Tougher,” he said. 

“Produces toughness the way Kansas pro- 
duces corn,” | remarked. “Father?” | asked. 
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“Kept a saloon; a driver before that.” 

“Mother a girl of the ward?” 

“Yes,” he said. “She was brought up 
there; but she came to this country with her 
father from England, as a baby.” 

“What sort of woman was she?” 

“Quiet,” he said; “always still; silent- 
like; a worker. Kept the old man straight 
— some; and me too —’s well as she could. 
She’s th’ one that got him off th’ wagon and 
started in th’ liquor business.” 

“You were poor people?” 

“Yes.” 

“And common?” 

a Y -ves-s.”” 

“A child of the people,” | commented; 
“the common people.” 

He nodded, wondering. 

“One of the great, friendless mass of help- 
less humanity?” 

He nodded. 

“That wasn’t your fault, was it?”’ I said. 
“Not to blame for that? That’s not your 
sin, is it?” 

He shook his head, staring, and he was so 
mystified that I said that most people were 
“pretty terribly punished for being born 
poor and common.” He nodded, but he 
wasn’t interested or enlightened, apparently. 
“And you learned, somehow, that the thing 
to do was to get yourself on, get up out of it, 
make a success of your life?”’ 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “I don’t know 
how; but I did get that, somehow.” 

“That was the ideal they taught you,” I 
said. ‘“‘Never heard of getting everybody 
on and making a success of society, of the 
city and State?” 


B’ . this line of questioning was beyond 
him. I changed my tack. 

“Belong to a gang?”’ | asked. 

“Sure,” he said, and he brightened. 

“Tough?” | asked. 

“The toughest down there,” he said; 
“tougher than the older gang in the same 
neighborhood. We licked them once. Got 
another kid gang to help, and we did ’em up 
to a turn.” 

“Did you arrange that?” 

“What? Getting the other kid gang?” 

“Yes,” | said; “the combine?” 

“Yes,”” he answered, thinking, and | as- 
sisted him. 

“A natural politician,” | remarked. “You 
were the leader of your gang?”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“A leader as a child,” | commented. “A 


child of the common people, born to lead.” 
He was silent. “I am asking you,” I in- 
sisted, “if you weren’t probably a born 
leader of men, a born political leader, one of 
the few that other men naturally follow, 
Were you?” 

He gulped. “Maybe,” he said. “I guess 
so.”” And, as I waited, he concluded, “ Yes.” 

“Born common,” |summedup. ‘‘A com- 
mon leader born to the common people.” 
He blinked as if the light were hurting his 
eves. “‘Well,”’ I said gently, “the people 
need leaders, Boss, loyal leaders, leaders who 
are true to them. And, since they can’t get 
them any other way, they breed them in their 
own class, a few, now and then.” 


E got some of that, | thought. When 
he had enough for the moment, | took 
another tack. 

“Did any of the kids in your gang go 
wrong?”’ I asked briskly. 

“Yes,” he answered, in tone with me; 
“some of them did.” 

“Steal?’’ J said. ‘‘ Become thieves?” 

“Some,” he nodded. 

“Didn't you all steal?” I asked, straight. 

“Yes,” he blurted, straight. 

So | suggested, more softly: “‘Nothing so 
very wrong about that sort of stealing, was 
there? That’s not what you'll be up against, 
is it? Most boys pilfer in the monkey 
period. I did; you did. Petty thieving, I 
mean. We got over it. Which of the boys 
in your gang became professional thieves, 
regular crooks?”’ 

He started to name them, but | stopped 
him. “No,” I said; “we'll name no names. 
I'ry to generalize. Were some of your gang 
caught, arrested and sent up?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered thoughtfully; “‘most 
of em were arrested, at one time or another, 
and a few were sent up.” 

“What became of those that were sent 
up?” I asked. 

His eyes gradually grew big. “Why,” 
he said, “they were the ones that went 
wrong, regular, as regular crooks!” 

“Have you stuck to them?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he said; “as well as I could.” 

“Get ’em out when they got caught?” 

“1 sure did,” he said, rather defiantly. 

“Used your pull with the District Attor- 
ney?” He nodded. “On the judges?” He 
nodded, more slowly. “Juries?” He nod- 
ded, very slowly. 

“What's the matter?” | demanded. 
“You're not ashamed of that, are your” 
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The remarkable speed of the Ic Tessar (three times 
as fast as ordinary lenses) — its superior illumination 
and its sharpness over the entire field make .it un- 
surpassed for uniformly successful work. 


Write us for a sample print and our Catalog. 
You can try a Tessar—ask your dealer. 
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““N-no-o,” he said, “not now. But the 
papers used to raise such a howl about ‘pull’ 
that I got in the habit of denying oy 

“The practice of mercy,” I finished for 
him. “‘That’s what you asked those judges 
for, wasn’t it? Mercy? And that’s what 
you want yourself now. And you’re ashamed 
of having got it for those boys!” 

He looked confused and ashamed. 

“Well, anyhow,” I went on, “that’s not 
your real sin, isit? Pulling judges and fixing 
juries for your crooked friends?” 

“Not to my way of thinking,” he said. 
“T’d stick to those boys —— ” 

“Isn't it your chief virtue?” I said. 

“What?” he asked, taken by surprise. 

“Loyalty,” I said; “sticking to your own.” 

“| believe in that,” he said fervently. 
“Say, | believe in being loyal the way — 
well, th’ way some people seem to believe in 
being honest.” 

“And you practise your virtue, don’t vou?” 

“I do,” he said. “I honestly believe | 
always have acted up to that.” 





“CO loyalty, then, is your virtue,” | ham- 

S mered, “‘and any violation: of it you 
would regard as a crime, a real sin.” 

“I sure would,” he said, and he chal- 
lenged: “‘But you can’t get me on that 
count. I’ve never been ——”’ 

“Disloyal?” I interrupted. ‘‘Never went 
back on your own?” 

“*Never.” 

“Good,” I said. “Let’s see. You never 
threw down a single member of the old kid 
gang, | suppose?”’ 

“Never; not one.” 

“Any of them go back on you?” I asked. 

“Y-yes-s,” he admitted; “one or two. 
But not bad. They —- 

“And that made no difference,” I said. 
“You stayed by them; you were loyal, even 
though they were not.” 

“T was. Any of ’em’ll tell you so. I’ve 
stuck to them through thick and thin. I 
used to get ’em out, and then I’d try to get 
‘em to quit their game and come into mine. 
And they tried. I got some of ’em jobs in 
business, and they tried to make good. Some 
of ’em tried hard. But it was no use; they 
couldn’t make a go of it.” 

He pondered a moment, then he said: 
“Some of ’em was pretty nasty, too. Say, 
some of those damned crooks, they Jespised 
my game; and me too, | guess.” 

“And yet,” I said, “you forgave them; 
you — stuck.” 
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“Sure,” he said; “I knew ’em.” 
“So,” I said, ““you knew them, and you 
knew that at bottom they were all right. 
You understood them.” 
“That’s it,”” he confessed heartily. 
“When did you learn the game?” I asked 
suddenly. ‘‘When did you get into it?” 


E “got in early,” he said, “‘as a kid” — 
H he and his whole gang. The old ward 
leader had taken them in before they were 
of age. They voted before they were eligible 
to vote, and they had been used to jostle 
citizens out of the polls. They “beat up” 
voters, and were taught to stuff the ballot- 
boxes. What is more, they learned to do 
this joyously. 

“Fun, wasn’t it?” I interjected at a jolly 
moment of his narrative. 

“You bet it was!” he said. “It was real 
sport.”” And his eyes twinkled. “Say,” he 
said, “‘we got hell from the old boss once, our 
gang did. We'd stuffed our boxes so full 
that the count showed there was more ballots 
on our side than there was voters altogether. 
The papers against us, and th’ reformers, 
howled with joy; and th’ old man he cer- 
tainly was mad. He sent for us — and, by 
th’ way, that was th’ time he took to me. 
He cussed around, and swore so that th’ other 
kids was scared; but I didn’t care. I stood 
back and just grinned. And so, when he 
fired us out, he kept me back. And he 
talked different to me. He explained to me 
that politics was a business; not a sport, 
but serious business; and he laid it out 
to me pretty plain. Then he said how he 
needed young fellows like me, and would 
| work with him and help him? And 
well, | was one of his lieutenants after that. 
And that’s how I was in line for his job when 
he died. | was leader, by then, of my own 
ward. I carried the Third in my pocket. 
But, for him, | handled councils regular, and 
sometimes the legislature, and | was always 
‘next’ at conventions. As he grew old and 
older, | did more and more till | was really 
doing all th’ work; that is, all of what he used 
to wink his eye at and call th’ ‘dirty work.’ 
So they picked me for his shoes when he 
passed out, and ——” 

“*They’? Who are ‘they’?” I asked. 

“Why, th’ big fellows,” he said. “What 
you call th’ business bosses.” 

“Tell me about that,” | said. ‘‘How did 
the business men come to have the making 
of a political boss?” 

“How?” he said. “I don’t know how, but 














they did. Let me tell you. There was a 
fight on for leader when th’ old boss died, 
and I was a dark horse in it, the youngest of 
th’ candidates. And | thought it had to 
be fought out in th’ executive committee, 
among th’ ward leaders. And it was — for 
a while; till two of th’ older leaders got too 
loud. They said things; gave out inside 
stuff; and it began to look pretty bad. Th’ 
papers said a scandal was brewing, and | 
thought there sure was. And | was layin’ 
low, pretty well out of it, when I got a call to 
th’ bank. You know — th’ big bank. And 
there was th’ president, and the railroad, and 
th’ public service and — you know, the ones 
we wrote into your article as the real bosses. 
1 thought of that, that day when we were 
talking. They sat down together that time. 
And there | was, too. And th’ president 
says to me, he says — all quiet and dignified, 
like he always is; he spoke of the ‘unseemly 
row’ in the party — those were his words, 
I remember; he says how it would hurt th’ 
party, and not only in th’ city, but in th’ 
State and th’ nation; and th’ town, too; and 
business. And he says, ‘It must cease’ — 
just like that. ‘And,’ he says, ‘you’re th’ 
man to stop it.” | was flabbergasted. But 
he goes on to say that th’ old boss had recom- 
mended me for leader. ‘Later,’ he says; 
‘not yet; too young yet’; but that | knew 
all the ropes, was honest, fearless, and could 
keep my mouth shut. ‘So,’ th’ president 
says, ‘we meant to wait, but we can’t. The 
situation is critical. We here have gone all 
over the ground, and we've decided in this 
here emergency to call upon you to take com- 
mand now.’ 


“(AN you see me? How! felt? I was 

tickled to death, but scared. That 
was all right to say: me to take command. 
But | wondered how it was going to be pulled 
off; how I was to work it, see? I didn’t 
know much about th’ big bosses and their 
ways. Th’ old man, he always attended to 
th’ big, fine end of th’ game, the big bosses 
and all that. But the banker, he knew. 
‘Now,’ he says, ‘you go to th’ next meeting. 
Take with you all th’ personal backing you 
can get. You've got seven leaders on your 
string,’ he says. And he was correct. But 
there was sixty-three wards! See? | thought 
about th’ fifty-six leaders not on my string. 
I didn’t say a word, though, and it didn’t 
faze him. He said that he and his ‘col- 
leagues here,’ he says, ‘we'll pass th’ word 
down the line to th’ other leaders to stand 
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for vou.” And he went on to say that they’d 
let it be known that hereafter all business 
contributions and all business wishes would 
be handed out through me. See? You on?” 

I nodded. ‘‘Well, and then?” 

*That’s all,” he said. “At th’ next meeting 
that happened. It was as quiet and unani- 
mous as in th’ old days. Nothing to it. 
And after that | was th’ man.” 

‘And after that,” | said, “after that vou 
were the leader of the party and the head 
the real head of the local city government.”’ 

‘That’s it,” he said. 

‘After that,” | continued, “you were the 
political head of the organized system of 
corruption in your city.” 


E was still. He looked down at his 
H fingers, his nervous, picking fingers. | 
put mv hand over them, and insisted upon 
an answer. 

“That right, Boss?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he said softly. 

“And after that,” | proceeded, “after that 
you represented the local business bosses in 
the party, in the government, local and State, 
and were their agent in councils and at the 
legislature?” 

“Yes,” he said, just above a whisper. 

low long ago was that?”’ 

“Seventeen years, about,”’ 

“So, then, for seventeen years you were 
the business agent through whom they car- 
ried out all the robberies and big grafts they 
planned against the city and the people?” 

He was tempted to protest, but he didn’t. 
Slowly he answered, “ Yes.” 

‘Your part,” “was to deliver the 
votes. The business men put up the dough; 
your councilmen and mayors and judges de- 
livered franchises, laws, and — justice; and 
you — you delivered the people.” 

He did not answer, so | softened the form 
of the question. 

“You received their contributions to the 
party treasury; you handled the money; and 
you managed the corruption of councils, 
legislature, courts, and elections?”’ 

He picked with his fingers — picked and 
picked; but he answered, “ Yes.”’ 

“When young men, not yet corrupted, 
were elected to office, if they were not ‘right,’ 
you ‘fixed’ them?” 

His fingers worked and his eyes looked 
into mine. He did not answer. 

“If vou couldn’t get ’em with money, you 
put women on to them?”’ 

No answer. 


he said. 


| said, 
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“We are trying,” | reminded him, “to find 
out just what you did that’s wrong, Boss. 
Straight. That’s why I’m asking you these 
straight questions.” 

“Yes,” he said; “‘but you’re making 
everything sound worse than it is. We 
never used women except it was a close fight 
and we was desperate. And there was lots 
went before that. We'd get th’ business 
bosses to speak to reformers that made 
trouble, and they’d put their own bar kers 
on th’ job. And we got their lawyers to 
work on ’em, and th’ big fellows have got 
their ministers to speak to them. It’s all in 
th’ game, and you admitted 


ADMITTED,” I finished, when he 
hesitated there, ‘“‘and | admit, that all 
these rotten things are parts of and the in- 
evitable consequences of the game; and not 
only the political game, but the business 
game of life. And I not only 
admit, I assert that if that is the right game, 
and the stakes are what they are, you played 
it right. But I want you, who know it inside 
and out, and have played it and won — I 
want you to admit that the game of life-is 
rotten 

“T can see that,” 
“*_. now.” 

“You see that if money, casy money, big 
unearned money, is the stake in the game, 
then privileges from society and advantages 
over our neighbors are the things to play 
for and get.” 

“‘Sure,”’ he said; “I see that. That’s easy. 
But,” he floundered, “how about me? 
That don’t let me out, does it?” 

“Yes,” I said; “that lets you out, in part. 
You've shown me how vou took life as it was; 
played the game as you found it being 
played; played it first as a boy in the ward, 
then as a young tough in politics, and finally 
as a politician in business; played it, played 
it hard, and won. If that’s so, the condi- 
tions of life and the rules of the game made 
you what you are, in part. Didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess so; but —” 
He halted, perplexed. “But,” he stumbled 
on, “that isn’t what I’m after now.” And 
he went on more easily: ‘‘I’m not trying to 
get out of any blame; not now, no more. 
Blame is just what I’m looking for. See?” 
And I could see that he saw; his face shone. 

“Fine!” I exclaimed. “Fine, Boss! You 
want now to catch yourself, convict your own 
soul, and put your finger on just what you, 
personally, have done that is wrong.” 





and he added, 


he said, 
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i foe ie 20 Fi Satisfac jon or money 
V Tike ‘@ coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


~" ES iets ne A ay tel The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass, 
D CxCLE CO. Dept-G-32 CHICAGO 





Magnificent Steel Launch *96 


Complete With Engine, Ready te Run 

8-20-28 and 2 ts at proportionate prices. A!) launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it The Safe Launch—abso- 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse Al! boats fitted with air-tight compartments--can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partofthe world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CoO., 1200 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mick., U. S. a 


Liste Rte 


Use it every day 


Py eee the mouth as well as the teeth. The toilet of 
the mouth is incomplete without a thorough rinsing 
with Listerine, an agreeable antiseptic solution that keeps the 
entire oral cavity sweet and“healthy. 
All druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“‘Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home? ”’ 


Your healthy, husky boy or pretty, playful girl 
will enjoy Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath and 
what they enjoy you will also appreciate. 


5 FAIRY SOAP 5 


It is healthfully cleansing, of course—and it is sweet and 
pure and clean because it is made of fine vegetable oils. 







Each white, oval float- Wears to the thinnest 
ing cake of Fairy Soap wafer — that’s econ- 
is good for twenty- omy; delights its user 
five full baths. 
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“Now you're talking,” he said. ‘“‘Give 
me that, and then — then watch me die.” 

“Well,” I said, changing the tone of our 
talk, “‘let’s see. What we want to get at is 
the political boss’s particular part in the 
system, isn’t it?” 

He nodded, expectant. 

“In that first interview we had,” I said, 
“you insisted that, while the business boss 
was the real boss, the sovereign, you had some 
power of your own. And you described it to- 
day as the backing of your own ward, which, 
you said, you had in your pocket. When you 
became boss, you got the backing, the per- 
sonal support, of other wards, didn’t you?” 

“Seven of ’em,”’ he counted. “Made th’ 
leaders myself.” 

“And you developed a big personal follow- 
ing in other wards, too?” 

“Sure,” he said; “in every one of them. 
I was a popular leader; not only a boss, but 
a friend with friends, lots of ’em. The peo- 
ple liked me.” 

Fa HAT’S the point,” I said. “The 
people liked you.” 

He nodded warmly. 

“The common people,” | went on, and he 
was about to nod, but he didn’t. And his 
fingers became still. ‘‘ Your own people — 
the great helpless mass of the friendless mob 
— liked you.” His eyes were fixed on mine. 
“They followed you; they trusted you.”’ 

I paused a moment, then I| asked: “ Didn’t 
they, Boss?”’ 

“Yes,” he said with his lips alone. 

“They didn’t set a watch on you, did 
they?” I continued. “They voted as you 
bade them to vote, elected the fellows you 
put on the tickets of their party for them. 
And, after they elected them, they left it 
to them, and to you, to be true to them; to 
stick to them; to be loyal.” 

His eyes fell to his fingers, and his fingers 
began again to pick. 

“And when your enemies got after you 
and accused you,” | said, “‘the people stuck 
by you?”’ 

No answer; only the fingers picked. 

“The great, friendless mass — the hope- 
ful, hopeless majority — they were true 
to you and the party, and they reélected 
you.” 

His eyes were on mine again, and there was 
light in them; but it was the reflected light 
of fire, and it burned. 

“And you — you betrayed them,” | said; 
and I hurried on, piling on the fuel, all I had. 


“They have power, the people have, and 
they have needs, great common needs; and 
they have great common wealth. All your 
fat, rich franchises, all your great social val- 
ues, the values added to land and franchise 
by the presence of the great, common, nu- 
merous mass, all the city’s public property — 
all are theirs, their common property. They 
own enough in common to meet all their 
great common needs, and they have an or- 
ganization to keep for them and to develop 
for their use and profit all these great needed 
social values. It is the city; the city gov- 
ernment; city, State, and national. And 
they have, they breed in their own ranks, 
men like you, natural political leaders, to go 
into public life and lead them, teach them, 
represent them. And they leave it all to you, 
trusting you. And you, all of you— not you 
alone, Boss, but all of you: ward leaders; 
State leaders; all the national political bosses 
— you all betray them. You receive from 
them their votes, so faithfully given, and you 
transfer them into office-holders whom you 
teach or corrupt and compel to obey you. So 
you reorganize the city government. You, 
not the Mayor, are the head of it; you, not 
the council, are its legislature; you, not the 
heads of departments, are the administra- 
tors of the property and the powers of the 
people of your city, the common, helpless, 
friendless people. And, having thus organ- 
ized and taken over all this power and prop- 
erty and — this beautiful faith, you do not 
protect their rights and their property. 
What do you do with it, Boss?” 


E started. He could 
answered for him: 
y 


‘ou sell ’em out; you 


not answer. I 


turn over the 


whole thing — the city, its property, and its 
people — to Business, to the big fellows; to 


the business leaders of the people. You de- 
liver, not only franchises, privileges, private 
rights and public properties, and values, 
Boss: you — all of you together — have de- 
livered the government itself to these men, 
so that to-day this city, this State, and the 
national government represent, normally, 
not the people, not the great mass of common 
folk, who need protection, but — Business; 
preferably bad business; privileged business; 
a class; a privileged class.”’ 

He had sunk back among the pillows, his 
eyes closed, his fingers still. I sounded him. 

“That’s the system,” I repeated. “It’s 
an organization of social treason, and the 
political boss is the chief traitor. It couldn’t 
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Time to Screen— This Time 
Use PEARL Wire Cloth— 


You know the disadvantages of old-style 
painted screen—you’ve used it. 

Now learn the advantages of the modern 
screen material—Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
Wire Cloth. 


It requires no painting—PEARL is as near rust- 
proof as metal can be made—it offers practically no 
obstruction to the vision because after a short ex- 
posure to the weather it turns an “invisible gray.” 

Make sure of genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
by looking for the 2 Copper Wires in the Selvage 
and the Round Tag bearing our name on each roll. 

The best hardware dealer in your city can supply 
you with Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth. 


Write for Samples and Fall Particulars 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
Established 1818 


Dept. M126, 277 Broadway, Dept.M126,38 So. Dearborn St., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Georgetown, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. 





Fens — 
. - “ Ss 


Relief No. 314 


is an extraordinary 
pen that adjusts itself 


to any desired slant and 
writes smoother than the old 


goose quill. Made of special al- 
loyed metal—won’t corrode—and 


finished like a gold pen. 


SEND 10c for useful metal box contain- 


ing 12 of our most popular 


pens, including the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York Camden, N. J. 





stand without the submission of the people; 
the real bosses have to get that. They can’t 
buy the people—toeo many of them; so they 
buy the people’s leaders, and the disloyalty 
of the political boss is the key to the whole 
thing.” 

There was no response. I plumbed him 
again. 

“And you — you believe in loyalty, Boss,” 
1 said — “in being true to your own.” His 
eyes opened. “‘That’s your virtue, you say, 
jand you said, too, that you practised it.” 


} 


| “Don’t,” he murmured. But | did. 
| “What was your price, Boss?” I asked 
casually. “Il mean, what was your share? 
How much did you make? Altogether?” 
| “Hold on,” he said, and the firm tone of 
command showed that my treatment was 
right. It aroused him from his prostration. 
He was alive again, weak, but living. 

“Could you brace me up here a little?”’ he 
asked. 

I lifted him a bit, and as I felt how light he 
was | was filled with pity. “I’m sorry, old 
man,” I murmured, packing the pillows 
hard about him. 

“That’s all right,” he said, and he took 
my hand. “I asked for straight goods; and 
|you’ve given ‘em to me straight. You rubbed 
‘em in. That last question wasn’t fair. Oh, 
iP m not hollerin’. No, sir. Only, it seems 
|to me, straight, that | didn’t do what I did 
for what there was in it for me; not for 
imoney. That came. | just played th’ 
|game, as you say, and money was th’ stakes, 
iso I raked in my pot. Sure. But that 
|wasn’t what | was after. No. It was more 
‘th’ game, playin’ th’ game, playin’ to win. 
Say, you can see that, can’t your” 


HERE was a plea in this last, and there 

was no need of that. I could see that 

he was honest in what he said, and | said so. 
“Yes,” | said, “I can believe that you 
didn’t play for money. Neither do all the 
big fellows. It’s the little fellows play for 
money, and mostly the poor. And they have 
to. The rest of us play the game, as you 
say, to win; and some of you big winners 
\give money away. The big fellows throw it 
away on their wives and children, their mis- 
tresses and their sports; on charities and 
churches. Money isn’t what you are after. 
No. But money is, as you admit, neverthe- 
less, the stake, the chips you play with; and 
you get it. You have no use for it; you all 
do harm with it, especially when you try to 
do good with it: but you get it. You take it 
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Write Nearest 


has- been camel by an unwavering purpose to eo. 
only the best materials. Its record of over half a century of Branch for 


roofing achievements is unparalleled, and the ful force of Book No. 
this record is behind each roll of 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


“ The Roll of Honor” 
- 
To ask for “J-M” is synonymous with asking for “The best 


money can buy.” There is nét a single doubtful inch in any roll 
of J-M Asbestos Roofing. Made from Pure Asbestos Rock and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt, it is a sheet of pliable stone. Being 


rock, it endures on its own inherent qualities and requires 
no protection, such as paint, gravel or sand. Resists 
fire, climate, acids, gases, chemical fumes for all time. 


Every roll made by a $5,000,000 company whose 
only known standard has always been “Honest 
Quality.” 


3539 

















Users of rubber type roofings can get J-M 
quality in j-M REGAL ROOFING. 











These roofings are furnished ready to lay with J-M 
CLEATS, the most efficient roof fastener. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; Roofing; Stucco : 
Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; Waterproofing : 
Sanitary Specialties Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling : 
Fireproof rs, etc. 








Albany Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cleveland r ‘ST New Orleans San Francisco 
ston Dallas New York Seattle 


Buffalo Detroit Kansas City Louisville Omaha St. Louis 
Chicago Indianapolis Los Angeles Milwaukee Philadelphia Syracuse 











“Quality ’’ Furniture at Wholesale Factory Prices 


Buy furniture where the dealer buys—in Grand Rapids, furniture center of the , 
world. Choose from the newest and best in art and craftsmanship, buying as the 
dealer buys—direct from the factory. Pay what the dealer pays—net factory prices 


*‘Quality’’ Furniture iene 


Our 1914 Quality Portfolio illustrates the newest and finest furniture in gen 
erous variety. It will save you time and money, and show why we umber our 
delighted customers by thousands. Illustrated with numerous photogravures 
Sent, postpaid, for 25c in stamps or silver. (Returned if you are not pleased, 
or refunded with first order Send today for this beautiful Portfolio—buy as 


dealers buy. 
QUALITY FURNITURE CoO. 


535 Quality Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. Shipped on Approval 











For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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away from those that do want and do need it. 
It’s bread and butter to some; it’s life to the 
people. You play the game with it, with 
bread and butter and life, and you win. And 
the people lose; they —— ™ 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted; “I’m on. | 
see. Don’t say it again. I get you. Not all. 
There’s some things you said that went 
by; I-didn’t get that about social values and 
all that. Wish I did. And there’s some 
things vou said that | could dodge if | wanted 
to. But I don’t wantto. I wanted to get it 
all, and I’d like to go back over it and get it 
all now, right now. But there ain’t time. 
I’ve got to go. And I’ve got enough.” 

He paused, reflecting. “Yes, | got it. 
And | got it right.”” He glanced up at me. 
“Not th’ money part. I didn’t do it for th’ 
pay; not altogether. But ! did it.” He 
closed his eyes, picking with his fingers. “I’ve 
been doing just what | thought I wasn’t 
doing: going back on —th’ gang.” 

“Only, the gang was bigger than you 
thought, wasn’t it?” | helped. 

“That's right, too,” he grasped gratefully. 
“Th’ gang was bigger than | thought it was 

-a lot bigger.”” But he went on along the 
line of his own thinking: “And say, I’ve 
been doing just th’ opposite to what th’ 
papers and the ministers and the reformers ’a’ 
been claiming against me. I’ve been stand- 
ing for — well, not for th’ low-downs —— ” 

“But for the higher-ups,”’ | suggested. 

“That’s it,” he said, his eves wide with the 
perception. “I’ve been doing just exactly 
what they all said I ought to do: I been 
standing for business men in politics and 
government!” 

“You've been giving a businesslike gov- 
ernment of the people by business men for - 
Business. That’s the program, Boss.” 


E didn’t answer directly. “It’s hell,” 
H he said. “Here | am dying, and -——”’ 

“The Boss lives,”’ I said. 

“The Boss lives,” he repeated. “And if 
we sent for voung if we sent for my suc- 
cessor and | killed him 

“The Boss would live,” I said. 

“Yes,”’ he said; “‘some other fellow would 
take up.th’ work — th’ dirty work.” 

“And the clean,” | added. 

“Sure,” he said intently, and went on 
to say: “I’m just a cog in the wheel.” 

“That’s all,” I said, “just a victim of the 
machinery of society; which is an arrange- 
ment by which the leaders are forced by cir- 
cumstances, and tempted by riches, pleas- 


ures, honors to get the faith of the people and 
— betray it. That’s the game; and we are 
all in on it — all of us; even the people them- 
selves, for they throw down one another; 
they go back on themselves for — you know, 
a picnic, a bag of coal, or a smile.” 

“It’s all as so as so,” he said. 

“And,” I suggested, “that lets you out, in 
part: that, and your ignorance.” 

He was eyeing me hard. ‘So you said 
before,” he said. “‘And, as | said to you 
before, | don’t want to be let out. Not that 
way. I could go up there whining about th’ 
machinery — how it mademe. And I could 
squeal on th’ other fellows, too — how they 
all done what I done. But not for me. Not 
on your life!” 

He held my eyes, the master again. “No, 
sir,’ he continued — and I’m sure he never 
spoke with more life and strength, “I goes 
up straight; see? And now that I know 
what I’ve done, I'll — I’ll go to it — ‘know- 
ingly.’ I’ll tell the whole story.” 

He lay there quiet a moment, bold and 
strong; then he added: “And I'll take 
what’s coming to me, too, without a whim- 
per.” 

Again he rested; but the picking fingers 
were working, and the blaze in his eyes went 
lower. 

“And I ought to get hell,”’ he said, watch- 
ing his fingers. 

By and by he looked up, and he asked, 
softly and steadily: 

“What do you think they’ll do to me?’ 

My protest that | “didn’t know” only 
irritated him. 

“| know vou don’t,” he said. “Sure, I 
know that, and I’m only asking you for your 
best guess. Think they'll set fire to me?” 

“No,” I said firmly. 

“Why notr”’ he persisted. 

“You don’t think that your God has less 
understanding than I have, Go your” 

“No,” he said tentatively. 

“And you don’t think that He is less 
merciful than you are?” 

“No,” he said. “‘Why?” 

“Well, what did you do to the kids in your 
gang that went back on you once or twice?” 

“I see,” he said — and he did see. His 
face shone again. “So you think He 
will ——” 

He halted, and his fingers were quiet. 

“1 do,” I said. 

And the doctors were all wrong in their 
fear of the interview: he lived several days 
longer than they expected him to. 
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00 Heated This Twelve Room 
House An Entire Winter! 


How does this 
compare with 
your 

coal 


bills? 
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With an Underfeed Furnace 


Mr. Williams’ experience, as given below, is similar 
to that of over 25,000 other users of Peck- Williamson 
heaters. A saving of one-half to two-thirds 
of your coal bills is the positive result with 
the Underfeed. 


What Six Out of 
‘25,000 Users Say 


“Coal bill $16.22 for seven rooms.” 
Mrs. Carrie See, Trenton, Ill. j 
“$5.40 to heat four rooms.” ; x 
Simon Kocher, Breeze, Ill. ~ 
“Reduced coal bill from $109 to $53.” 
Geo. J. Pfeiler, 6322 Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 





ae 


“Heats two flats for $30 per year.” 
M. Tinnis, 3848 Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
“Heats ten-room house for $25.” 
I. A. Ruess, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Saved $122 a season.” 
Howard Weiss, Siegfried, Pa. 
We'll send you the names and addresses of 
over 2,000 Underfeed users—some right in 
your vicinity—who Anow by experience that 





- 
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Read this Remarkable Letter (°°. 
liams of Bel- 
knap, Ill., whose 12-room house is shown above, wrote us that 
he had comfortably heated his home the entire winter with $14 
worth of slack. Recently he wrote us again, saying,"My Under- 
feed, after eight years, is just as good as new and has been in 
use throughout each winter since it was installed.’’ Could there 
be stronger evidence of merit than this? Think it over. We'll 
send you copies of the original letters if you wish. 











clean, even, economical heat is obtainable only 
with the Underfeed. 


WILLIAMSON 
CINDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 


Cut Coal Bills “%to *%, 


with the Underfeed coal is fed from below. Al! the fire is on for itself. Adds to renting and selling value of any building. 
top. Smoke and gases are burned up, making more heat. You Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water. A saving of 4 
can use cheapest slack and soft coal or pea and buckwheat in coal bills guaranteed with an Underfeed, when properly 
sizes of hard coal and secure same heat as highest priced coal installed and operated. If you are going to build or want to cut 
with no emoke, sme!! and dirt. No other furnace or boiler down your high cost of heating, send the coupon for full in. 
made can do this. Underfeed heaters slash coal bills 1-2 to 2-3 formation. Underfeeds have saved millions of dollars for coal 
in 25,000 homes, stores, charches and other buildings. Soon pays buyers. Why notsave yourshare? Write today—NOW. 


peck- W ILLIAMSON Co. 


mer ; Mo THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY (4) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 42 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
I would like to know Aow to cut my coal bills from I 
one-half to two-thirds with an Underfeed. 
Warm Air ... Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark an X after System interested in) 


The 
Guaranteed 
Heating System 


Clean, 
Economical, 
Even Heat 





To Dealers! 


Thousands of 
keen minded peo- 
ple are buying Un- 
derfeeds because 
they cut coal bills 
1-2 to 2-3. Furnace 
Dealers, Plumbers 
and Hardware 
Dealers, send for 
exclusive sale prop- 
osition. A small 
amount of terri- 
tory still open. Act! 
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Name 


Cuat-out 
View of 
Under- 
feed 
Far- 
pace 


Address 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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You don't ever buy a piano--you buy the impression 


of solace, refinement ahd entertainment which the 
piano will give to you. 

The letter on the opposite page,' from the President 
of the Emerson Piano Co., is published in McClure's 
this month--not because this house is one of the 
foremost American manufacturers--not because three 


generations have been building the business since 


1849--not because over 100,000 of their instruments have 


been placed in good homes--but because their pubdlished 


statements have always squared with the truth. 


Buying is almost entirely a question of impression. 


Advertising to you in a good magazine strengthens 
and compounds this impression--by causing you to 
visualise the pleasant evenings its use would give 
you and your family--by showing you the satisfaction 
\4t would afford your friends--and by convincing you 
of the improved appearance of your home--which a fine 
'qnstrument gives--besides assuring you of the purpose, 
character and brains that have been expended in its 
manufacture. 

We appreciate deeply the recognition which this house 
has given us by their appreciation of our efforts to 
give our readers and advertisers an absolutely clean 


Ha. Hp, 


Advertising Department. 


3 
Advertising Director. 
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Mr. Walter W. Manning, 
Advertising Director McClure's Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

We shall continue, during the coming year, 
the campaign of publicity, in the pages of McClure's 
Magazine, which we began more than two years ago. 

Thousands of inquiries from prospective 
purchasers have come to us direct, and many more have 
come to our retail representatives. 

In one state our sales have more than doubled 
during the past year, and there has been a substantial 
increase in nearly every state in the Union. 

We believe in the worth of the Bmerson Piano 
and have endeavored only to tell the truth about it. 

Increased sales have greatly pleased us. but 
the fact that a great many intelligent people have read 


and believed our statements has more than pleased us. 





President 





very sincerely yours, 












































Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McCiure’s 
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$8,000 to $10,000 


YEARLY 


Make ag” Out of Others’ Fun 


Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and owners 
of our famous attractions frequently make from $8,000 
to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the 
Riding Gallery line from a hand-power Merry-Go- 
Rour po tho Righest grade Carrousels. Bring in hun- 
dreds of dollars daily. Itis a delichtful, attractive, big- 
paying, healthful business. Just the thing for the man 
who can't stand indoor work, or is not fit for heavy 
we 

Just the business for the man phe has some money 
and wants toinvest it to the best advantage. Our 
goods are the finest appearing, easiest running, and 
most attractive line manufactured. They are simple 
in construction and require no special knowledge to 
operate. If you want to get into a money-making 
business write to-day for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL -SPILLMAN CoO. 
Park Amusement Outfitters 
220 Sweeney Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 





F you are in any way interested in 
a new heating system and are look- 
ing for something good at a 
. . 
reasonable price (not competitive), 
write for our catalog. 

The Moline System is the modern, 
scientific and practical method of 
successfully handling this most ime 
portant of all building problems. 

Write us the moment you s‘art figuring on 
that new buildi t even before It will 
pay you— may help yo uur architect. 

Your inquiry will bring cat alo »g, testimonials 
« sers and blue prints ing use in 
dwellings, apartments, schoo ts, < ‘hn urches, pub- 
lic buildings, as desired, 


MOLINE VACUUM-VAPOR 
HEATING CO. 


[Cut Out and Mail] Deptt 


Moline, Il, 


Gentlemen: I am bui 
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[Continued from page 52) 

The brows above her gray eyes fluttered 
upward; then she governed her face into a 
smile. He wished she were less angelic — 
more human. If she’d only consent to lose 
her temper, he’d have more excuse for telling 
her the truth. Leaning forward, with her 
elbow on the table, she rested her chin in 
her hand. She spoke cheerfully: 

“You and | could never quarrel. 
done wrong, | want you to tell me. 
you please find fault with me?’ 

For the moment her lightness roused his 
anger. “I will, since you force me,” he said. 

He wished he hadn’t said it. He hoped 
against hope that she’d let him off. He 
didn’t Want to wound her. In all their sev- 
enteen years together, he’d always made way 
for her, attaching blame to himself and allow- 
ing her to believe that she was perfect. He 
cast round for a means of dodging the crisis. 


OMAN is a born inquisitor. ‘“‘ My dear, 

\ \ if I’ve forced you, why don’t youdoit?” 

Goaded into this unwilful cruelty, he 

looked away from her and began to speak, 
haltingly: 

“You have one fault, Mary, which — 


If I’ve 
Won’t 





well, it’s driving between us like a wedge. 
It’s your love for the children: you've let 
them come between us. You won’t own it, 
but they’re more to you than I am. You 
only let me be kind to you through them. 
Whenever | want to do anything for you, 
you say, ‘We can’t afford it.’ For them 
you can afford anything. You behave as if 
courtesy between a man and wife didn’t 
matter. You impose on our love because it 
seems so certain.” 

She ‘lowered her face, perplexed; then 
again she smiled up at him confidently. 
“Why, you know that’s not true! You're 
so ridiculously sensitive. You’re as much 
to me now as you ever were. Besides, who 
ever heard of two sensible married people 
being polite to each other?” 

He leaned forward, narrowing the space 
between them. “You may be a sensible 
wife; please God, I'll never be a sensible hus- 
band. Don’t you know that to be happy a 
man must be continually winning a woman? 
If one gets too certain of owning anything, 





it loses its value. When I| go out of my way 
to be nice to you, you make me feel like a 
sentimental fool.” 
He ended in a lower and more earnest tone: 
“You’ve been too sure of me, Mary. 
You've killed romance by forbidding me to 
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be your lover. I’m just something that 
earns a little money; and you — you're the 
mother of my children. We're oniy useful. 
One day the children will be men and wo- 
men. They won’t need you to sacrifice for 
them. You and I'll be left at the end of 
life where we started — together. Then we 
may desire with all our hearts to care for 
each other; the fires will have burnt out.” 


T last he had impressed her. Contrary 

to all her habits of self-esteem, she be- 

gan to suspect that she was justly accused. 

And yet, she was reluctant to own it. She 

broke the long silence with a nervous laugh. 

“And this mountain out of the mole-hill 

of a hundred dollars! I'll take the check if 

you like, Dickie; but | won’t be able to spend 

it on myself. You foolish fellow, it’s a 
thirtieth of our year’s income!” 

He went to the fireplace, and stood erect. 
She came and knelt beside him, making a 
pretense at warming her hands. He spoke 
more gently: 

“It wasn’t just this hundred dollars, Mary. 
It wasn’t that you refused my present. It 
was the way you refused it. Refusal be- 
tween you and me has become a habit. There 
was that bracelet last Christmas. I saved 
for both those presents, and went without 
things, just the way you deny yourself for 
the children. | wanted to give you pleasure. 
| think you’d have understood if you’d read 
the letter first, instead of ——” 

She pressed her cheek against his hand. 
“What was init, dear? Can’t you tell me?” 

“Only that I’m going to New York soon 
on business for the bank, and hoped you’d 
come with me. The hundred dollars was to 
be your pocket-money. We'd be alone to- 
gether. A kind of middle-aged honeymoon 
— that was what I'd planned.” 

She pulled herself up and leaned against 
him, laughing into his eyes, with her arms 
about his neck. “You dreamer! You dear, 
impractical person! With the best of luck, 
how could 1? Who'd look after the house?” 

“ Madge.” 

“Madge! She isn’t oldenough. And, be- 
sides, you forget; we're sending her to a fin- 
ishing school after Christmas. I'll have to 
sew and sew to get her ready. We'll need 
all our money for her.” 

He drew his head back at the mention of 
money. She still clasped him. “It was 
your idea to send her, Mary. It wasn’t 
mine — and she doesn’t want to go.” 

His wife’s eyes clouded; she wasn’t win- 















ning her battle. ‘It was my idea at first — 
but you consented.” 

He unclasped her arms and held her hands, 
gazing at her sadly. “And before Madge 
has finished her schooling, there’ll be Tommy 
to send to college. And then it'll be only 
fair to do for Hester what we've done for 
Madge. And, while expenses go up, my 
income stands still.” He drew her to him 
swiftly. “Mary, is it worth it? Think of 
the slow starvation of it — saving, saving, 
saving, so that you and I have no time to 
think of loving!” 

She stood back from him. Her mouth had 
again become impatiént. “The children 
must have their chance,”’ she said firmly, 
“whatever ‘it costs us. There’s my own 
money, that I’ve never touched since our 
marriage. If you don’t want to help t 

Yes, there was her own money. There had 
been a time when a little capital would 
have made him his own master. Year after 
year she had reinvested her interest, never 
spending a cent of it on herself or on anybody. 
It was for the children — to set them up in 
the world. To have hinted at employing it 
for any other purpose would have been sac- 
rilege. He had become so reticent on the 
subject that he didn’t even know how much 
it amounted to. 

He looked out of the window at the stiff 
trees and the grass gray with frost. “No 
matter where we begin our conversations, 
they always finish with finance. Have you 
noticed? | suppose it means that | ought 
to make more money! Good Lord! It’s 
nearer ten than nine. You told me I’d be 
late at the bank, and I shall be.” 





HE accompanied him to the front door. 

Just as he was stepping out, she slipped 
her arm through his and kissed him. “Don’t 
worry,” she whispered. “We'll get along 
without hundred-dollar presents; we can 
love each other without that.” 

The gripping cold of despondency had 
settled down on him. He beat his hopes 
together, but restored no warmth to them. 
Life had become a bare road, winding palely 
on and on through bleak landscapes to an 
uninteresting end. But— money could 
change all that. Money could put every- 
thing right — its powers were well-nigh lingit- 
less. It could buy laughter, put kisses on a 
woman’s mouth, make her eager for loving, 
and delay the feet of Time almost, luring 
youth back. But how to get money? 

All day at the bank he asked himself 
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that question. While he asked it, money 
sufficient to start him on his quest for 
happiness was passing through his hands. 

To-day he was seeing himself in a new re- 
lation to the world. The man who looked 
out through his eves was changed — or was 
he only awakened? People kept coming in 
and treating him as if they had known him 
for a long while. “The president in? Not 
here, as usual! Oh, well, you’ll do, Dick 
| guess you run this old bank.” 

He met them with machine-made genial- 
itv. They never guessed that this was a 
different man — a shrewd, self-seeking stran- 
ger—to whom they were talking. They 
were all kinds of people: bond-sellers, clients, 
embarrassed property-holders anxious to 
raise a mortgage. All their talk was about 
money: how to get it; how to keep it when 
you'd got it; how to make it breed more 
money. And he, Dick, the recipient of all 
these confidences and the valued source of so 
much advice, was rewarded precisely three 
thousand dollars per annum! He 
poor that his wife couldn’t afford to love him 
—couldn’t accept his presents: Here was 
comedy. By afternoon he had begun to 
feel the comfortable warmth of a glowing 
sense of injustice. He ran the bank — and 
what did he get for it? 


was so 


BROUGHAM drew up at the pavement, 

and Mr. Yeams, the president, alighted 
—a cold, non-committal man, who took good 
care to hide the candle of his secret kindness 
beneath a bushel. He was old, white-haired, 
and had a skin like parchment. He was thin 
and upright, and leaned heavily on a cane. 
He invariably dressed in black; obviously, 
no amount of wealth could teach him any- 
thing about the joy of life. He was pecu- 
liarly stiff and autocratic in his bearing. 
Because he could retain the respect of men 
without dressing for it, he took a pride i 
going a trifle shabby. Behind his back he 
was nicknamed “ Frozen Mutton’’— a refer- 
ence to his unbending deportment. On 
account of his religious orthodoxy and 
ungroomed appearance, it was said of him 
that his soul was all right, if his uppers 
weren't much to look at. He had known 
Dick from a boy, and trusted him officially 
with his most intimate secrets. With Mary’s 
father he had been on friendly terms — terms 
which he still maintained with Mary. He 
knew that she had a certain amount of 
money in her own right; he therefore 
regarded her as a worthy woman. 
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Five minutes after his arrival, Dick was 
called into his private office. A surplus 
of uninvested funds had accumulated; the 
question was, how were they to be em- 
ployed? Dick made his suggestions; Mr. 
Yeams listened with an appearance of close 
attention, tapping the desk and nodding. 

“That all? I’ve got something better 
than that.” 

He then spoke to him about the Electrical 
Supplies Trust which had been quietly or- 
ganized, shares in which were being floated 
on the market. He had inside information: 
big names on Wall Street were standing be- 
hind the venture. The price was a little 
above par at present — it was sure to rise. 
In his enthusiasm, Mr. Yeams rubbed his 
hands. “Dick, any one who gets in on the 
ground floor is certain to clear big profits.” 

Dick’s face grew keen, then masked itself. 


| Jt was sure to rise! A small amount of 


capital would go a long way if he bought on 
margins. Mary could help him if she liked, 
but— He knew her so well; she was too 
unwisely provident to risk anything. 

The bank closed. Dick and the president 
were the last to leave. 


AVING watched the brougham drive 
away, Dick lingered outside his place of 
employment. The inconsistency of it all! Three 
thousand dollars was his purchase-price — 
and that man had spent the afternoon in 
talking to him in the hundreds of thousands! 
Didn’t it ever enter his head that it wasn’t 
safe to talk that way to a man who was hur- 
gry for the culture of life? With money one 
could educate a soul that would be big enough 
to be noticed and even admired. 

The great plate-glass panes, reaching al- 
most to the pavement, revealed empty coun- 
ters, gleaming safes, and lowered lights. 
They were a part of the pretense that every 
one was above temptation. They seemed to 
say to the world, pinched with cold: “See how 
we trust you. We know you're honest. You 
can peep in, if you like; to-morrow, if you've 
anything to give us, you can walk inside.” 

A policeman, passing by, peered at Dick 
suspiciously, recognized him and bade him a 
cheerful “good night.” 

The straggling timber houses of Main 
Street cowered beneath the weight of star- 
flecked sky. Many of the stores had put 
up their shutters. The sudden drop in tem- 
perature had driven people indoors. Electric 
lamps looked down on a town that seemed 


| deserted. Dick thrust his hands in his coat 
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pockets and crouched his head between his 
shoulders. So the price was sure to rise! 

Coming to his gate, he hesitated. Mary’s 
shadow fell across the blind. He wanted to 
think; her gray eves would disturb him. 

He found himself on the outskirts of the 
town, where woods commenced — an army 
of skeletons, flapping rags. Far behind him, 
like glow-worms scattered through shadows, 
the lights of Monmouth twinkled. 

If his love were to survive, he must have 
money. If he could pour into her lap money 
won by his own brains, he would startle Mary 
outof taking him for granted intoadmiration. 
Everything had to be purchased. 

The woods rustled. It was as if dead things 
were returning to life. Slowly he turned 
back. He didn’t need to decide now; 
ently would be soon enough. This 
when he came to his gate, he entered. 

But presenily came next morning, when 
he received orders to get ready to go to New 
York. Getting ready entailed several jour- 
neys to the bank’s vaults and safes to check 
up bonds and securities, and to consult 
necessary papers. Being the _ president’s 
right-hand man and absolutely trusted, he 
made these journeys unaccompanied. 


pres- 
time, 


HAT night Madge noticed that her father 

was nervous She sat at the table, with 
her books spread out before her, preparing her 
school lessons; he was seated at his desk, 
with his back toward her. She watched him 
as he stared at a sheet of paper, altered a 
figure, did nothing for a while, then tore the 
sheet into the tiniest of pieces and threw 
them into the waste-paper basket, and began 
all over again. 

She stole over to him and perched herself 
on the arm of his chair, letting her soft hair 
fall against his face. She observed that he 
immediately covered up what he was doing 

“Worried, father?”’ 

He stroked her hand. 
darling. Just tired.”’ 

Then she thought she had guessed. “You 
don’t like going alone, do your You hoped 
that mother would go with you. You’re 
disappointed.” 

She recognized in a flash that her guess 
was mistaken. He rubbed his cheek against 
hers and answered evasively: 

“Disappointed! Oh, I don’t know. 
There’s so much to do for you children; | 
suppose she’s right.” 

Madge slipped back to her lessons. Tears 
were in her eyes. He was in trouble, and 


“Not 


worried, 


| 
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he wouldn’t let her share it. Directly he 
thought that her attention was occupied, he 
recommenced his figuring. 

The next week he was in New York. His 
first errand, after his arrival, was to a firm 
of Wall Street brokers; it had nothing to do 
with the business for the bank. After that 
he watched the tickers feverishly, like a man 
whose entire happiness depended on what 
prices the mechanism would stamp on the 
tape. He found himself jumping off trolleys 
and breaking appointments inconsequently, 
merely for the sake of rushing into hotels 
and passing the slip of paper through his 
trembling fingers. It was always when 
Electrical Supplies were quoted that he grew 
excited. They were on the rise. He sold out a 
portion of his holdings, merely for the sake of 
bringing home to himself the unbelievable 
fact that he had made money. He bought 
again, on margins at a higher price. To avoid 
the risk of Monmouth getting to know, he 
opened an account with a New York bank. 


T was his last day; he was leaving in two 

hours, on the six-o’clock limited. Within a 
week he had made more than twice his year’s 
salary; if Electrical Supplies continued to 
soar, he’d be rich before the New Year, when 
they went through the bonds and clipped the 
coupons. He’d have time to replace what 
he'd borrowed — nothing need be discovered. 
Already he felt safe. 

It was the hour of the Fifth Avenue 
parade. Above the sky-scrapers, through the 
indigo unplumbed quiet, stars fluttered like 
white butterflies over tall stone hollyhocks. 
Wealth tripped by him on the pavement — 
selfish, happy, lavishly gowned, perfumed, 
and indifferent to poverty. Along the road- 
way streamed limousines containing women 
of all nations, wrapped in costly furs, turn- 
ing to the world amused and piquant faces. 

Once there had been a time when he would 
have been envious of these people. Once 
was a week ago precisely. He did not feel 
any envy now — only a humorous desire to 
halt one of them and say: “I’m not much 
to look at; but my Madge and Mary’ll be 
exactly what you are some day.” 

And then he wanted to prove the asser- 
tion — to begin proving it without delay. 
Christmas was coming; it wasn’t too 
soon to buy presents. He glanced round. 
Tiffany’s beckoned to him. In a spirit of 
bravado, he entered. 

He had had no idea that trifles could be so 
expensive. He hadn’t dreamed of running 


himself into so much expense. Five hundred 
dollars for a pearl necklace! And it looked 
nothing — like a string of beads from the 
Monmouth Five and Ten Cent Store! Madge 
must have one better than that. He pic- 
tured to himself how, years later, she would 
tell her children, “‘When father became a big 
man, this was what he bought me.” He was 
intoxicated by his imagination. The pearl 
necklace for Madge cost eight hundred dol- 
lars; the watch-bracelet, studded with dia- 
monds, which he chose for Mary, a thousand. 
His wife would have to admire him at last. 

Did he want them sent, the salesman 
asked. With childlike greed for immediate 
possession, he inquired, “‘Could | take them 
with me?” ‘It was incredible: eighteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of jewelry was being 
wrapped up and would soon be in his pocket. 

It came to paying — he had only his check- 
book. The salesman saw him hesitate. “A 
check will do,” he assured him. 

Dick made no attempt to disguise his 


amazement. “But — but surely you'll re- 
quire a reference. My check mightn’t be 
good.” 


The man smiled. “We take that risk. 
We're supposed to be judges of character. 
We're here for that—to size people up 
by their faces and know whether they’re 
honest.” 

A crawling shiver wandered down Dick’s 
back. He wrote his signature hastily. He 
tried not to meet the salesman’s eye. Did 
dishonesty stick out all over a man like that? 


N his return home, he locked the neck- 

lace and bracelet securely away in the 
top drawer of his desk. When he heard Mary 
warning the children against expecting too 
much for Christmas because Madge’s edu- 
cation would be a heavy expense, he had to 
smile. He grew into a habit of touching the 
drawer in which his gifts lay hidden. His 
wife noticed, and asked him, “What have 
you in there?” He laughed in a high voice, 
excitedly, and drew away his hand. “Oh, 
nothing — nothing.” 

When the house was silent and every one 
had gone to bed, he would take out his treas- 
ures and look at them, staging in his mind 
what was likely to occur when he gave them 
on Christmas Day. One night, when he 
had stayed later than usual, Mary came 
down to discover why he hadn't followed 
her. She caught the sparkle of something 
which he slipped behind his back the mo- 
ment she entered. 
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Built for Lifetime 


Choosing right means you buy a 


. 
refrigerator but once—investigate 
e | V | ce our claims— go as deep as you like 
—-we'll gladly help you in every 
respect, knowing that if you do ine 
vestigate thoroughly you will choose a 
SEEGE THE ORIGINAL SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 
We have been told many times that we build the greatest, 
most efficient, and honestly constructed refrigerator, and we be- 
lieve we do—it’s our pride and our pleasure. We invite your 
careful investigation into our siphon system which circulates 
the air, the fourteen layer walls built of materials that keep 
the heat out and the cold in—the new sanitary drain that car- 
ries away the odors in the water—the sure acting air seal—the 
snowy white, one piece seamless rounded corner linings, elastic 
enamel or annie, and the rust-proof, germ-pri of wire 
shelves. The Case is selected Oak, beautifully finished—the 
hardware is solid brass. 
Go into your refrigerator needs—then investigate the SEEGER 
and see how well it meets your requirements. 
Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most cities of the United 
FOR SALE States. You will find that they are handled by dealers who 
BY LEADING handle goods of quality at a fair price. If you don’t know our 
DEALERS ty in your town, write us; we'll sell you direct if we haven’t 


Senfr, Seeger Refrigerator Company 
ataleg 768-$79 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Be In Your Home a great convenience. It has the exact appearance of a handsome parlor 
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One Color Tone on Roof—A Lighter Shade on Walls 

Makes a very pleasing effect if you use stained 
shingles that never fade out in streaks. To be sure 
of fast colors and long wear buy 


‘“CREO-DIPT” 


STAINED SHINGLES 


They come in Bundles Ready-to-Lay 
14 Grades— 16, 18, 24 Inch. 30 Different Colors. 


No bother or muss and expense of staining on the job 
or painting after shingles are laid Just choose from 
our samples and color cards and your shingles come 
ready stained in one lot Cost less than staining on 
the job; wear twice as long as brush-coated or painted 
shingles 


f Residence of Mrs. Ida R. Kaplon, Summit, N. J. One 
color tone on roof, another on side walls. Architect, 
Nathan Meyers, Newark. 


Write to-day for Pad of Colors on Wood and Booklet. 
If you like white shingles, ask about our “ Dixie White 


Process. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1038 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


























Is Baby Delicate and 
Poorly Nourished ? 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Seldom is a baby born who will not thrive if properly fed. 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with your baby's progress it 
is time you tried Holstein milk 

Holstein milk is the nearest substitute for breast milk. 
That is why it never fails to agree with babies. 

The moderate amount of butter fat it contains is in the 
form of small even globules that yield rapidly to the digestive 
fluids. The curds formed are soft and flocculent, much like 
those in breast milk 

In ordinary milk the fat is excessive in quantity and appears 
in the form of uneven globules that interfere with digestion 

Give your baby Holstein milk and you wiil find that it will 
be free from digestive troubles, it will gain steadily in weight, 
sleep regularly and be happy and contented. 

If your milk man cannot supply you with Holstein milk, 
send us his name and we will help you secure same. It costs 
no more than common milk 


Write for our free Booklet, “ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 





HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
4P American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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“Why Dick!” There was fear in her 
voice. 

He turned sideways from her and thrust 
his hand into his pocket; then he put his 
free arm about her waist. “Mary, I’m 
changing everything for all of us. You'll 
know in good time.” 

His way of speaking was ecstatic — like 
that of a happy boy. She drew her fingers 
wonderingly across his face. “‘Change every- 
thing! Do we want change? And can 
your”’ She paused; there was a sob in her 
throat. “Dick, what is it? You've been 
different since my birthday; more — more 
masterful lately.” 

“More masterful!” He laughed and 
claimed het mouth. ‘Why, even you're 
beginning to believe in me, Mary! And 
you don’t know yet.” 

She pressed her forehead against his shoul- 
der. Her voice came muffled, chokingly. 

“You dear man! I always believed in 
you. But I didn’t show it in your way.” 


HE expectation of something pleasant to 
come took definite shape in his wife’s 
heart from that moment. The air of mys- 
tery that surrounded him grew more intense 
and gave sanction to that expectation. Then 
there were constant wires from New York, 
which no one was supposed to mention, 
and which only he was permitted to open. 
Mr. Yeams took notice of Dick in his 
cold, non-committal way —took notice 
of his elations and depressions as the stock- 
market fluctuated. He called him in to 
consultations more frequently than was 
necessary, that he might observe him more 
narrowly. 

“By the way, Dick, d’ you see that Electri- 
cal Supplies are tumbling? Oh, no, they’re 
all right. It’s this rumor of anti-Trust 
investigations from Washington. Won't 
go very far, I assure you.” 

Mr. Yeams nodded wisely when Dick 
had left him and his office door had closed. 
The question he asked ,himself was how his 
cashier, with a salary of three thousand and 
a growing family, could have bought shares 
in Electrical Supplies? His wife’s money? 
Unlikely. He set on foot a stealthy inquiry. 


.- was Christmas Eve. The bank had 
closed. Some of the clerks who had te 
travel to distant family gatherings had 
already left. The rest were making bia- 
rious haste to be gone, exchanging jokes 
and calling good wishes after each one of 
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like an undertaker at a wedding — mourn- 
fully out of place. His face was drawn 
and white, his eyes haunted and hollow. 
For the last fortnight, since the rumor from 
Washington had spread abroad, shares in | 
all Trust organizations had been falling. | 
A week ago he could have sold out and just 
cleared himself, so as to get back the bonds 
which he had left with his broker to be 
held as collateral against his margins. It 
was Mr. Yeams’ assurances that Electri- 
cal Supplies were sound that had tempted 
him to hang on. And now the price had 
sunk so low that he couldn’t save any of his 
margins without selling some of the bonds 
that he had borrowed. He was caught. 


their number to leave them. Dick looked | 


HE president’s door opened. “Oh, Dick 
spare me a minute, will you?” 

Dick mustered an expression of cheerful- 
ness and squared his shoulders. He always 
did that when he knew he was watched. 
On entering the office, he saw that two | 
strangers were present: one directly behind 
him, near the door, as if to block his exit; 
the other beside the desk, facing him. 

Mr. Yeams looked up coldly. “Been 
speculating?” 

ot fa 

“Ah! Had any success?” 

Dick’s blood boiled. He had conjured 
up this scene during the sleepless hours of 
many a long night, and he had always seen 
himself cringing for mercy. His worst fear | 
had been that he would behave like a | 
coward. Perhaps it was because he had 
lived through the ordeal so many times 
that he conducted himself like an actor, 
mouthing, but unaffected by a tragedy. 
He answered quite normally; 

“Success! You know I haven't. Let's 
cut this short. I borrowed twenty-five of | 
the bank’s Florida Irrigation bonds. I left 
them with Ivy and Macdougal, my brokers, 
as collateral to hold against my margins. | 
speculated in Electrical Supplies; at the 
present moment I’m ten thousand dollars to 
the bad. What are you going to do with me?” 

Such impenitent boldness took Mr. 
Yeams by surprise. “Do with you!” He 
scratched his head. ‘“‘Do with you! God 
bless my soul, if you can’t redeem those 
bonds, I’ll have to have you arrested!” 

“Well, I can’t. For years I’ve run your 
bank and received three thousand dollars a 
year for it. One can’t save much out of | 
that and raise a family.” | 





A Christmas Letter 


| Emerson Piano Company, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1913. 


Gentlemen: —I am writing these few lines on my 


| own account and for no other purpose but to tell 


you something about one of your pianos, viz.: As I 
have been repairing and tuning pianos for the last 
fifteen years I have come across some very old 
pianos, and I was given one of your pianos about 
five weeks ago to restring and put in playing con- 
dition. When I looked at the instrument it was 
nothing but a mass of rust and mould, and it was 
hard to say what was the matter with it; so I had 
it moved to my shop. I took the action out and 
found that all the felts, springs and so forth were 
very nearly as good as new. All of the bushings 
were fine, and I only had to put in new center pins 
and hammer springs. The hammers were fine after 
they were filed up and the action is as good as new. 
The wrest plank pins were in fine condition,—only 
had to take the rust off. The wrest plank has not 
a split in it, and the sounding board only had one 
seam open. 

I wished to write this as this piano has a date on it 
of 1880, and the number is 32182; and as it is now 


| finished it has a tone equal to the best made today. 


This is a voluntary recommendation, as I am so 


| pleased with the result that I could not resist to 


write and let you know about it, as it came up 


| beyond expectations. I hope I get some more Emer- 
| sons, and I can certainly say a good word for them. 
| I beg to remain, 


(Signed) W. H. CROSSLEY, 
632 N. 56th Street. 


Thirty-four years hence the pianos built by the 
Emerson Piano Co. in 1914 will give an 
equally good account of themselves. 


Emerson Piano Company 
ESTABLISHED 1849 
Boston, Mass. 
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fs‘ The “SANITARY” ERASER 


Handy - Practical - Economical - Always Covered 





Tr 1E SANITARY ER ASER receives, at its open end, a strip of 
rubber '§ inch thick, of a width and length that of the holder. 

By slight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed down until 
used; its narrow edge allows a letter or line to be erased without in- 
juring another. Two rubbers of best quality are made; one for type- 
writer and ink, one for pencil. 

Handsomely finished: asy to Operate and “* They Always Work”’ 
EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10¢. 
Refills. Typewriter and ink, or Pencil, 5¢ each. Your Stationer. 
When ordering by mail, state whether Typewniter 

and ink, or Pencil, enclose 2¢ extra for postage. 

Booklet of our 3 ““O.K.”’ Office Necessities Free, 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 

















Dr. Hall’sSexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
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Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunder stood. 








DR, HALL 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D..M.D. (| cipzig Head of Physistogy 


Author, 


Department of Northwestern University Medic 
L eadi ing 


Lecturer, Scientist, Medical oe, = Hi nent Stand ing 
Authority on “‘Sex Hy giene"’ and * x Proble genics. 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” — TEUGENTOS” ‘im One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE Hy ey BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestaut Streets, Dept, t- 102. Philadelphia, Pa,USA, 
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To Be a Traveling Salesman 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an 
opportunity to earn big pay while you are learning. No 
former experience required. Salesmen earn $1000 
to $5000 a year and expenses. Write today for large 
list of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are now earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest office, 
Dept. A-20 National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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tine. & All New Dances 


You can now quickly, easily learn, in your own home, to dance 
the Tango, Argentine, Castie Walk, He Waltz, 
Dream Waltz, and other pular new dances. The new book, 
“The Modern Dances,” by Caroline Walker, gives authe ntic, 
plain instructions, correct diagrams and beautiful illustrations, 
especially posed by experts. Anyone can learn. 


The Only Successful Method of Home-instruction 


recognized bySociety and Professionals superior to ordinary class or 
private instruction. Chicago Tribune says: **In“The Modern Dances,’ 
the movements are clearly set forth and are aided ied with 
ai photographs so that anyone can easily master the 
a eps,” First two editions exhausted in one 
sath. Third edition now ready. Better than 
Se dollars worth of private lessons, and costs 
One Dollar On fale at best beck and 
music stores everywhere 
send do ine direct to publishers for be: autifully ~h 
copy , pe Money-back guarantee. Order today. 


SAUL BROS., Pubrs., a 19 
6206 Federal St. Chicago, tl 
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WANTED FOR 

Motion Picture 
You can write them Manufacwrers now paying $25 to $100 for 
each plot We teach you how to write and sell them No previous 


experience necessary Write now for free details 
ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 623 Sheridan Road, Chicage 


| Get ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S 


“What I Know About New Thought” and the personal experience 
booklet “so Years of Failure, 10 Years of Success and Why.” 
Sent with three months’ trial subscription te NAUTILUS Maga 
zine of self-help for 10 cents he Elizabeth Towne Co. 
Dept. 762, Holy oke, Mass. 








Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
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All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 


giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. ye are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT BOAT CO, 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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Mr. Yeams looked very sad, very grieved, | 
very perplexed. Perhaps he was worried | 
by passages he remembered from sermons, 
such as “Blessed are the merciful,” etc. 
What he said was: “I trusted you with 
everything. For myself, I’d let you off; 
but the example would be bad.” He hesi- 
tated, then smoldered into querulcus re- 
sentment: “I don’t like the way you're 
taking this, my boy.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
see that it’s up to you to like or dislike it. 
You paid me a beggarly wage, set tempta- 
tion in my way, and now you're sending 
me to jail. Besides, you always told me 
that Electrical Supplies would come up 
again. You can take over the shares that 
I've defaulted on —it’s not too late; so 
you're safe.”’ 


HE two strangers had kept their eyes 
on Mr. Yeams. Reluctantly he nodded. 
They closed in on Dick, standing one on 
either side, and roughly twisted his wrists 
behind his back. They turned to lead him 
away, and had reached the door when the old 
man spoke with emotion: “Bring him back.” 
Then, to Dick: ‘“You’ve known me and 
worked for me the best part of your life. | 
knew your father before you; Mary’s father 
was my friend. Haven’t you any favor to 
ask me? I don’t suppose you'll believe me, 
but I’ve liked you, Dick, and still like you.” 
Dick refused to lower his pride. ‘‘ You’re 
going to steal, my liberty — you, an old 
man, from me; and I’m not half way through 
living. You’ve nearly done with life — and 
you’ve never done anything but take from 
it, never considered any one but yourself. 
Out of all the days you’re going to steal 
from me, | want just one more of freedom — 
to-morrow.” 
Mr. Yeams looked aside and blinked his 
eyes. He tried to make his voice hard when 
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Why should not theskinof your face be 
as smooth and clear as that of your body? 

In 6 minutes a day we can enliven and 
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he asked: “To-morrow! How’ll that help? 
Whyr” 

Dick strained forward from the hands 
that held him. “My wife and children 
have counted on it. I’ve led them on to | 
expect something. Please! It’s Christmas 
Day.” 

And so it was arranged. 

Dick passed out into Main Street with 
the two strangers walking closely, but 
inconspicuously, one on either side. They | 
were scarcely noticeable in the Christ- 
mas crowd. Before he was out of sight of 
the bank, he turned his head. The stran- 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much water, 
becoming damp, unsanitary and disfigured. But they 
can be waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

A liquid cement coating which becomes an inseparable 
part of the Wall, sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks 
Hard as flint. Dampproof, weather-resisting Gives 
uniform, artistic color. Applied to new or old walls. 
Furnished in a variety of pleasing tones 
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Products. Write for full information, telling us your needs. 
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GOODS 


Brieux’s great play, novelized by Upton 
Sinclair with the approval of the author 
“At last, thank God, this conspiracy 
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gers clutched his arms, thinking he was 
about to make a breakaway. He was only 
looking to see whether the president’s 
brougham was still waiting. He saw its 
lamps, and he wondered what was happen- 
ing inside the head of the man with the 
parchment face and shabby clothes. 

Where was his freedom to begin? He 
dared not ask. Up the path to the very 
threshold of his home he was escorted. As 
the light drifted out from the opening door 
the men fell back. 

Madge was hanging mistletoe in the hall 
when he entered. He was determined to 
play his part of the man with the happy 
secret tothe end. They’d learn soon enough. 
He tried’ to appear jovially glad — and to 
forget. Marvy’s gray eves followed him; he 
encountered them whenever he glanced in 
her direction. What did she suspect? 


A' last the children, rebellious with an- 
ticipation, were coaxed to bed. When 
a sufficient time had elapsed for them to be 
asleep, the stealthy creep upstairs was at- 
tempted, to fill their stockings. He went 
to Madge’s room first. She lay quite still 
in her narrow bed, her fair hair streaming 
across the pillow, her eves fast shut. At 
last he had his opportunity. Tiptoeing to 
the window, he peered out. Had they gone? 
What were they doing? Where were they? 
His questions were answered dramatically: 
a shadow that had lain level with the 
shadow of a tree stirred. .An exclamation 
escaped him; he put his hand to his mouth 
to stifle it. It was echoed. Turning quickly, 
he saw through the dusk that Madge was 
sitting up in bed. Her slim arms were held 
out to him and went about him fiercely. 
“Oh, father, father, who are they?” 

“*Who are they’! You’re dreaming, 
girlie.” 

“But don’t play with me. Don’t put 
me off. What is the matter?” 

She tugged him tightly to her, hiding 
her face against his breast. He persisted 
in pretending to misunderstand. 

“Nothing’s the matter, darling. It’s 
Christmas Eve; I’d come in to fill your 
stocking.” 

As he passed out of the room, he met his 
wife on the landing. “Did | hear Madge 
crying?” she questioned in a whisper. 

He stooped, gathering up the presents 
for Tommy, so as not to look at her. “‘ Madge 
crying! Yes. She woke frightened. Wasn't 
really awake. Dreaming, | guess.” 
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He was uneasy lest his wife might question 
him when they went to bed. She was 
strangely silent and unaccustomedly tender. 
He lay awake, staring at the ceiling, fearful 
lest he should disturb her. Every nerve in 
his body craved an answer to one question: 
Were those men still out there? He could 
bear it no longer. Having listened to his 
wife’s breathing and found it regular, he 
crept out. At first he saw nothing — only 
frost and shadows. Then he caught the 
figure of a man right under the wall below 
him, looking up into his eyes. He won- 
dered if Madge —little Madge, standing 
barefooted at her window —were also 
watching that watcher. He stole back, and 
climbed softly into bed. Again he listened. 
Mary was too motionless; she ought to have 
stirred. What did she suspect? 


HE man with the happy secret rose 

unrefreshed next morning. As he dressed 
he was conscious of a hush in the house. 
He must remedy that; it was his last day 
of freedom. He was as eager to cram all 
his love into this day as if it were his last 
on earth. Love might stand to his credit 
when the hour of judgment arrived and he 
asked forgiveness. 

The door that led out of the living-room 
into his library was open. His desk stood 
in full view of his wife as she sat at the 
breakfast -table. He stepped over to the 
drawer of mystery, unlocked it, and took 
out two small parcels. She had risen. 
Madge stood behind her. “For you. And 
for you,” he said huskily, and turned away, 
ashamed of what he was doing — giving 
them the fruits of theft. 

He heard a gasp as the boxes were opened. 
“For me! Why, father!” 

Madge was in his arms. His wife came 
slowly over to him. He thought she was 
going to make him take it back. She tried 
to speak, and couldn’t. She kissed him, 
holding out her arm for him to fasten the 
bracelet on it. It was all so different from 
the scene that he had pictured. 

All morning, with a feverish display of 
high spirits, Dick played the game like 
a man secretly aware that in his body were 
the seeds of death, yet determined to get 
the most out of life while life lasted. 

An unexplained and new sympathy had 
crept into the attitude of his wife: anxiety 
to demonstrate affection without language — 
an effort to make appreciation conspicuous. 
With both Mary and Madge it was if they 
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realized that a blow was threatening, but 
dared not mention it, lest speech should lend 


it haste. 
| | ‘*Gaumer lighting everywhere follows On Christmas afternoon it had been the 
T a the evening glow’ practice of Mr. Yeams to pay Mary a visit. 
q ' HERE is just one way He was a man of habit. The habit had been 
to be sure of the lasting formed years before, when she was a little girl 
| __. quality of the metal “fin- and her father, his friend, was alive. Glanc- 
i ish” on your lighting fixtures ing out of the window, Dick saw with anger 
buy Gaumer Fixtures, and ask : .. ied 

B ecsse your dealer for the Guarantee and dismay that the familiar brougham was 

ee Tag which goes with them. halting at his gate. 
; a fr Han He faced quickly into the room. “I’n 

] } GAUMER not going to see him.” 
‘ Hand Wrought Mary’s lips had gone white; she rested her 
‘ hand on his arm. “Dear, | understand.” 


Lighting Fixtures 


are beautiful in design and 
moderate in price. And they 
are the only fixtures whose 
“finish” is guaranteed. If the 
Brass, Old Copper, Bronze, 
Silver or other finish on any 
indoor Gaumer fixture be- 
comes impaired, it will be 
refinished without charge. 
Write for our booklet showing new- 
est designs for library, hall, porch, 
dining room, den or bedroom, 
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Not until he had accomplished his escape 
did her answer strike him as peculiar. He 
had never approved of the way in which 
Mary had accepted his employer’s social 
favors — favors from which he was tacitly 
excluded. But it wasn’t like Mary to admit 
so quietly that there were just grounds for 
his annoyance. What had she meant by 
saying, “I understand’’? 

Across the street, emphasizing the dis- 
crepancies of the situation, those two men 
were still watching. In following their 
movements, he failed to observe how time 
was passing. He sat down. At last he was 
by himself. Sinking his face in his hands, 
he acknowledged facts—at this hour 


to-morrow he would be in prison. 
From the foot of the stairs a voice called: 
“He’s gone, Dickie.” 
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He pulled himself together. He wouldn't 
need to be brave much longer. 


VENING dragged itself out to a finish. 

Nine, ten, eleven—the children had 
exhausted their last excuse for not going up 
to bed. Tommy and Hester had vanished; 
Madge lingered. Dick turned abruptly. 
“ Kiddie, it’s time you went.” 

Then, to his wife: ““Why don’t you go, 
too, Mary? You're tired.” 

“And your” 

He drew his pipe from his pocket. “One 
more smoke. I'll be up directly.” 

They kissed him. Words were on their 
lips that struggled to be said. They crossed 
the room to the door; came back swiftly, by 
a common impulse, and kissed him again; 
then, to his great relief, he heard their foot- 
steps trailing fainter up the stairs. Would 
they return? Slow movements overhead. 
Thank God, the house was silent! 

He spoke with his conscience. If he had 
succeeded, he’d have been reckoned clever 
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by the world. He was a thief because he had 
failed. He was a fool. 

Was that some one stirring? He heard a 
creak on the stairs. His heart was in his 
throat. Sliding his feet so as to make no 
noise, he crossed the room, set the door ajar, 
and listened. Utter quiet. 

How should he face the crisis? He stood 
beside the desk — opened a drawer stealth- 
ily. A revolver was lying in his hand 
Madge! Thev’d call her father a coward 
With a reckless self-distrust and instinct to 
protect her, he flung temptation from him 
through the window, with a crash. 

Feet upon the stairs. Those men outside 

-they also would have heard it. They'd 
come for him now. Love, shame, and trag- 
edy — the mountain-tops of life — call for 
darkness. He switched off the light and 
stood tense. 

The door opened. Mary trembled on the 
threshold, the lamp in the hall lengthening 
her shadow; it lay along the floor till it 
touched his feet. Her eves followed to where 
he stood, wraith-like and erect. The cold 
night air, blowing in through the shattered 

pane, chilled his blood. He shivered. 

She ran to him, and folded him in her arms. 
“You're hurt?” 

He tried to push her from him. He must 
tell her. “‘I’m not; but 

She silenced him, pressing her lips against 
his mouth. “I couldn’t speak. All day | 
wanted to speak about it. | was waiting 
for you. | guessed.’ You did it because of 
me. And then Mr. Yeams Oh, Dickie, 
why didn’t you come to me yourself? There 
was my money. You thought | wouldn't 

. you thought | was too selfish! | 
taught you to think that. But I did save 
you, Dickie; and now : 


HE ceased. He had jerked away his 

mouth. He was listening for the rush 
up the path, the clamoring of the bell, the 
bursting of the door —the invasion. He 
heard only the wrenching sobs of the woman 
quivering against his breast. 

Her head lay on his shoulder. He bent 
above her. “And now?” 

She clutched him fast, fearing he would 
struggle from her. “I’m more than the 
mother of your children? Say — say | am!” 

His voice came awed and strangled. The 
horror had departed — there were all the 


other days before him. ‘“‘ Dearest, vou’ve 


proved it.”’ 
“And it took this to prove it!” she wept. 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE ITEARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


What shall I invest in? Are the securities 
I have safe? What sort of insurance do I want? 

These and any other financial questions will 
be answered by the Financial Service Bureau 
of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. Such informa- 
tion and advice as we give is unbiased and 
influenced only by the facts. 


How to Buy Good Bonds 


O question is more frequently asked 
N of the Financial Service Bureau 
than this: 
“How shall : purchase bonds? Where shall 
I buy them, and how am I to go about it?” 
In a general way, there are three agencies 
through which bonds may be purchased. 
Usually the bank or trust company where 


-one keeps an account will arrange to pur- 


chase securities for a customer. The bank 
must ordinarily do this through a broker 
or dealer, except in the relatively few cases 
where it maintains a regular bond depart- 
ment of its own. Then, there are the brok- 
ers, both those who are members of the 
Stock Exchange and those that. have no 
such affiliation. Finally, there are the dealers 
that call themselves investment bankers. 
The broker and the investment banker 
may often be one and the same person. 
The distinction, however, between the two 
classes is not a difficult one to understand. 
A broker is a mere agent, one who acts for 
another. The investment banker, on the 
other hand, does not necessarily merely buy 
securities on behalf of the customer, either 
on the Stock Exchange or off, but often 
virtually creates the securities and offers 
them for sale as a principal. That is, he 
buys a large block of bonds directly from the 
corporation, and usually secures representa- 
tion on the board of directors and keeps an 
eye on the management. In actual practice 


| many of the larger investment banking 
| firms also are members of the Stock Exchange 


and do business both as dealers and brokers. 
They deal in bonds on one hand, and on the 
other, through the Exchange membership, 
are enabled to buy and sell stocks. 
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The main point is that the intending in- 
vestor should form a connection with an 
investment banker of high reputation, ample 
capital, and much experience. It makes little 
difference whether the investment banker is 
a member of the Stock Exchange or not. 


The Development of investment Bankers 


T is a great mistake to assume that in- 
I vestment banking is solely a commercial 
activity. The relations of the banker with 
his customer have been changing from that 
of seller and buyer to the most intimate rela- 
tionship of confidential adviser and client. 
The banker acts in a fiduciary capacity, al- 
most in that of a trustee. Investment is 
about as complicated as law or physiology, 
and yet the average person will place hard- 
earned savings rashly and without advice. 

Formerly investment was a simple matter. 
Originally there was only real estate or one’s 
own business to consider. But now there 
are all manner of companies about which the 
individual can hope to know little. Not only 
must the investor choose which general char- 
acter of business he wishes to place his savings 
with, but he must determine the soundness 
and merit of the particular company. How- 
ever desirable it may be for the individual 
to study such subjects as corporation law, 
corporation finance, management, and ad- 
ministration, accounting, engineering, and 
banking, it is none the less impossible for 
most persons to master so much knowledge. 
The well established investment banking 
house employs experts along all of these 
lines, and satisfies itself as to every phase of 
an issue of securities before recommending 
them to its clients. 

Unlike most wares sold by 
the goods a bond dealer sells must never 
wear out. They must remain sound and 
true for ten, twenty, or fifty vears, and at 
the end of their life they must be redeemed 
at their full face value. In 
than with any other commodity, 
real money to the buver. 

The services which this or 
magazine can perform must, 
very nature of the general as 
compared with the specialized services of 
the investment banker. The success of the 
latter depends absolutely upon whether his 
clients are satisfied. All of his clients are 
investors, whereas only a fraction of all 
the readers of a magazine write to its 
financial editor for advice. Naturally, no 
publisher can assume the degree of respon- 
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How to Invest 


$5,000 to Net 
$300 a Year 


We suggest the following safe 


and sound investment for a 
fund of $5,000 in first mortgage 
6% serial bonds: 


Interest 

$1,.000—New Department Store 

Property in Pittsburg, Pa. (Com- 

pany rated AAA 1.) Maturity 
1916... 


1,000—New Downtown Office 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. Ma- 
turity 1918 


1,000—New Apartment Building, 
Chicago. Maturity 1920... 


$ 60 


60 


60 


1,.000—New Department Store 

Building in Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Company rated AA1.) Maturity 
22 


60 


1,000—N ew ae at n Hotel 
Building, Chicago. Maturity 1924 60 


Yearly Interest. $300 


Investment 


It will be noted that this investment 
is well diversified as to security 
and location, and that $1,000 will 
come due and be paid every other 
year, 1916 to 1924. If the above 
bonds are purchased in $500 de- 


nominations, the investment will 


be $2,500, yielding $150 a year. 


We have on hand a great variety of 
sound first mortgage bonds mature 
ing serially each year from two to 
ten years. No investor has ever 
suffered loss of either principal or 
interest on any investment pur- 
chased of us. 


Call or write for Circular No. 501-E. 
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sibility in furnishing information and ad- 
vice to such of its readers as have money to 
invest as can a great and highly organized 
banking firm. Not only is this service only 
one feature of a publication, but it receives 
no direct remuneration. The prospective 
purchaser who has consulted with one or 
more banking firms will do well to submit 
the lists of securities offered him to an 
unprejudiced authority for criticism. But 
it is primarily the business of the invest- 
ment banker, out of the wealth of his experi- 
ence and resources, carefully to suggest 
investments the desirability of which may be 
checked up through a disinterested source. 

lt is not merely the expert guidance which 
a house of long and diversified experience, 
successful records, and ample facilities has 
to offer: it is the moral responsibility which 
such firms are more and more assuming. 
This remarkable statement regarding its 
record is made by one of the leading firms, 
and is not open to question: 


During our business career we have purchased 
and resold to our customers bonds to the amount 
of over $1,600,000,000. The total loss of principal 
on this amount has been considerably less than 
two days’ interest thereon; and such property as 
was taken over for the benefit of bond-holding 
clients yielded, over and above principal, interest, 
and cost, proceeds which at present market prices 
amount to several times this small sum. 


The investment banker usually keeps in 
touch with the property whose bonds 
he has sold as long as the bonds are out- 
standing; and often, by advice or moral 
pressure on some other influence, he is able 
to prevent ill-considered action, on the part 
of the owners of the property, that might 
prejudice the standing of the securities. 
Thus he not only must assure himself that 
the bonds are good when he buys and sells 
them, but that they will continue safe under 
whatever conditions may arise. Finally, if 
the corporation is overtaken by misfortune, 
the banker will be in a position to aid it 
financially, or to demand that his clients 
be treated fairly by the receiver. 

The reader may ask, How am | to learn 
which investment banking firms are reliable? 
Either directly or through a friend, it is 
always possible to inquire at one’s national 
or State bank or trust company, such in- 
stitutions always being ready to recommend 
a firm, or at least to investigate the subject; 
or this Service Bureau may be consulted. 

In consulting with a firm, the average 
investor usually fails to furnish enough 





information about himself. The same thing 
is true when investors write to McC.ure’s 
Macazine. Noman would consult alawyer 
without relating all the facts; but we are 
constantly in receipt of letters from persons 
who ask for good investments, although 
there are bewildering thousands to choose 
from, without stating the circumstances of 
their case. The inquirer should, to begin 
with, state how much he or she desires to 
invest, and what degree of safety is desired. 
Now, of course it is always assumed by 
the banker or financial editor that unsafe 
securities are not desired. But there are 
degrees of safety, as in everything else. 

A man with a very large income from his 
business can'afford to buy securities with 
a certain speculative tinge. Indeed, except 
as a “nest egg,” it is rather foolish for a man 
with a large income to buy bonds with a low 
return or without any possibility of advance 
in price. It is important to know whether 
the sum to be invested is the total capital 
or savings of the inquirer, or whether it 
is only a small part. There are hundreds 
of good securities that can be recommended 
to a person for a part of their investment, 
but which would not be recommended if 
one’s living depended absolutely upon the 
income from them. 


Manifold Details 

T also is necessary to state whether a high 

degree of convertibility into cash is 
desired. Often safe securities can be had 
at higher rates of interest if the purchaser 
does not need or require quick converti- 
bility. The expert investment banker will 
consider all of these features if they are 
presented to him, and, furthermore, will 
consider such important points as whether 
all the income is desired at one time or scat- 
tered over several months of the year. It 
also is important to state whether it is 
desired to have bonds that run for a short 
or a long period, and whether the purchaser 
prefers to have all of them mature at once. 

Enough has been said to show how much 
service the investment banker can render. 
It is his duty to restrain his customer in 
a natural human desire for an exorbitant 
rate of interest, and to advise the purchase 
only of such securities as are suited to the 
needs of the client. This is a large task; 
it is a delicate and important profession. 
That it is one which has been carried out suc- 
cessfully for many years by numerous firms 
is a fact that is not at all difficult to verify. 
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An efficient 
camera 
for 


$5.00 
Premoette Jr. 


A marvellously compact camera, just a trifle 
larger than the pictures it makes, and so well 
made, so carefully equipped and tested, that it 
makes pictures equal in quality to those made 

. : by much larger and more expensive cameras. 
Dimensions It will go into any coat pocket or a lady’s hand- 
1% 23x 4% bag, and will produce sharp, crisp negatives which 
inches will yield good size pictures by contact or excel- 
lent enlargements of alinost any size. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1 is well made in every 
respect, it loads in daylight, is fitted with ball 
bearing automatic shutter and carefully tested 
lens, and makes 2% x8'4 pictures. The Premo- 
ette Jr. No. 1A, similar to No. 1 but for 2% x 414 
pictures, price $8.00. 


Weighs only 
11 ounces 


Loads in day- 
light | 








Get the new Premo catalogue—a book that no one interested in 
| photography should be without. It describes the many Premo advan- 
tages fully—the daylight loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, the Premo Film Pack and 
tank developing system. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be gladly 

Ma k es £00 d mailed to any address on request. 
pictures , a 
i Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 




















Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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Academy Street, Fitchburg, Mass. Constructed with *“Tarvia X”. 


How roads wear out 





MACcADAM roads disintegrate by 


various processes. Automobiles 
destroy the surface, pulverizing and 
loosening it so that it blows away in 
the form of dust. When the 
coat of screenings is thus destroyed the 
road has lost its roof, and water, instead 
of being shed quickly to the gutters, 
penetrates into the lower layers of larger 
stone and does endless damage. 


Under heavy loads ordinary macadam 


. > | 
undergoes a certain amount of internal | 


movement which is very destructive. 
Ihe stones below the surface, grinding 
against each other under great pressure, 
exert a mutually abrasive effect, result- 
ing in a general disintegration and 
breaking down. 


top | 


The modern way to protect roads against 
such wear is to bond them with Tarvia. 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid compound of 
| coal tar. It fills the voids between the 
stones and forms a tough, plastic mat- 
fix. On the Tarvia surface thus formed, 
automobile wheels do no damage, since 
the tenacity of the Tarvia is great 
enough to resist the traffic. 


Used in the interior of the road, Tarvia 
keeps the stone in its proper position 
and prevents internal shifting, rubbing 
and grinding. These two results of 
the use of Tarvia bring about great 
economies in maintenance. 

A tarviated road lasts so much longer 
| and needs so little care that the cost of 
| the Tarviais more than compensated for. 





Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


St. Louis 


New York Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


THE PATERSON MFG. 


Philadelphia 
Minneapotis 


COMPANY 


Kansas City Cleveland 
Birmingbam 


<> 


Seattle 


CO., Ltd.: — Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N 5S. Sydney,N.S, 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE'S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as prompily as 
possible by letter, and a few typical questions 
and answers will be published each month, 
without name or exact address. But, as an 
evidence of good faith, inquiries must be ac- 
companied by name and address. All com- 
munications will be treated confidentially, and 
readers are expected to regard answers in the 
same way. It is absolutely essential to write 
proper names legibly. Owing to the extensive- 
ness of the correspondence, answers will neces- 
sarily be brief. Nochargeis made for the service. 

Address all communications to 

Avsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor. 


None Safer 


Question: | should be glad to receive informa- 
tion regarding Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Illinois Division, 34% and 4 per cent bonds. Are 
these bonds legal investments for New York State 
savings banks’ As both of these bonds mature 
in 1949, | can not understand how both can be 
a first mortgage. To whom should | apply for 
information as to what security is behind these 
bonds’ I have assumed that the security would 
be on the right of way, buildings and equipment, 
but should like to know. Do you regard these 
issues as strictly gilt-edged? C. S. A., lowa 


Answer: The Illinois Division first-mort- 
gage bonds of the Burlington road are a 
legal investment for New York State savings 
banks under both clauses of the law referring 
to railroad bonds. Your question as to how 
both the 344 and 4 per cent bonds can be 
a first mortgage is very simply answered. 
There is only one mortgage covering these 
bonds, the company merely paying a rate 
of 314 per cent on one part of the issue under 
this mortgage, and 4 per cent on another 
part of the bonds issued under it. All 
of these bonds are secured by an absolute 
first mortgage on 1647 miles of the company’s 
lines, mostly in IIlinois, and also the valuable 
terminal properties in Chicago. Among 
the many lines on which these bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage is the road from 
Chicago to Burlington, lowa; from South 
Aurora to St. Paul; from Rock Island to 
East Alton; and from Galesburg to Quincy. 

If you desire more detailed information, 
you can secure it from either Poor’s or 
Moody’s Manuals, which you will find in 


—thinking of 
life insurance? 


Then write to the one yey ea! that 
gives its policyholders the benefit of 
the commissions other companies pay 
their agents. That Company is the 


POSTAL LIFE 


Assets nearly Insurance in force 
$10,000,000 nearly $50,000,000 
Commission Dividends ranging 

on whole-life policies, up t 


40° 
of the premium go to the policyhe 


first year. Renewal-Commission Dividends 
and Office Expense Savings covered by the 


9/2 Mo 


guaranteed dividends go to Policyholders in subse- 
quent years. The Usual contingent policy-dividends 
based on the Company's earnings, still further reduce 
the cost each year after the first. 

*Twill pay you to write and find just what the 
POSTAL may jo for you, Just say Mail insuran« 
pert: « as mentioned tr 

McCLU RE'S MAG AZINE for May."* 
and be sure to give (1) Your full name; (2) Your 
eceupation; (3) The exact date of your birth. 


POSTAL LUPE | INSURANCE COMPANY 
R. Malone, President 
35 neenas STREET NEW YORK 


Simply do the unpacking 
of this finished Rocker 


AND SAVE $5.10 


Has fine Auto Seat with 
Nine Springs. Covered 
in Imperial Leather $5.90. 
In best genuine Goat- 
skin $6.90. It is made of 
Q) solid oak, with quarter-sawed 


back and arms. Specify 


— Fumed or Early ——- finish 


as desired. Order 4455 
Money back if you are not 
entirely satisfied and pleased. Our catalog shows better-than- 
usual furniture forevery room. We ship from the factory to 
you, and by simply unpacking our completely finished furniture 
you save a great deal and get high-grade furni iture to beautify 
your home at much less than stores must regularly charge 
” Direct Furniture is refined in design, worthy in construction 
and sent on approval. Order this chair or let us send our com- 
plete Catalog 12. 
Direct Furniture Company 
Federal Square Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Pleasant Dreams {\ 


to the one who sleeps here, for this bed is \ 
spread with snowy white, rest-inducing 


‘*PEQUOT”’ SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
“Pequot” are easily washed and quickly restored to spotless, 
inviting whiteness 
For sixty-five years “ Pequot’’ brand has stood as the stand- 
ard ‘Pequot’’ Sheets and Pillow Cases cost no more than 
ordinary kinds, yet the satisfaction tiey give makes all the 
difference in the world Sold by the wy = 
yard or made up. Look for the trade- - 
mark 

Send for Booklet and Free Sample 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 

SALEM, MASS. 

Parker, Wilder & Co. 

New York 








Boston 


"" | ve 
efrigerators 


Sold direct from factory to you. Freight 
prepaid. 30 days free trial in your 
home. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The ‘White Frost was adopted by the t 
after rigid tests, for 


































$. Government, 
¢ in Panama. where perfect refrigera 
€ economy are so vital The “White 
Frost’ is beautiful as well as sanitary 





tion, sanitation and 





Perfect refrigera- 
jon. Made entirely of metal. En 
ameled snowy-white, inside an 

out. Revolving Shelves. Trimmings 
<2 lid brass, nickeled. Anti-friction, 
roller bearing casters 9 years on 
the market. Lasts a life time. (25 
ear guaranty.) Saves its price in 







< 


: 







st of ice—very economical 


‘Please, Bob, buy me a 
White Frost Refrigerator” 






Thats what thousands of women 
have said, after seeing the “White 
Frost Buy one and pay for it on 








easy terms. while using it in your 
home. Prices low and payment so 
‘s easy you will never miss the 
roney. Remember— 30 days free 
j trial and all freight paid Send 
postal for free catalog. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. 547 
Jackson, Mich. 
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any_broker’s office'and in many banks,elfv 
you desire more official. information; yon“* 
could probably induce any member of the~ 
New York Stock Exchange to secure for you 
a copy of the company’s application to the 
Exchange to list these bonds, made about 
1899. If still more detailed informaticn is 
desired, we can only suggest that you write 
to the Central Trust Company of New York 
City, trustee for the bonds, and request a 
copy of the trust indenture and mortgage 
under which the bonds are issued. If, 
however, all you desire is general informa- 
tion, let us assure you most pesitively that 
these are among the strongest and safest 
bonds in America. The interest charges 
are earned at least eight times over. The 
Burlington is one of the country’s most pros- 
perous enterprises, and these are the best 
bonds the Burlington has to offer. There 
are probably none safer to be bought. 


Limited Payment and Endowment 
Insurance 


Question: What are the advantages of a twenty- 
payment life as against an endowment policy? 
G. D. McD., Pennsylvania 


Answer: The endowment policy is essen- 
tially for persons who must force themselves 
to save. It is an expensive form of insur- 
ance, but one that affords a means of saving 
for the young man or woman, and that ma- 
tures at a time when the individual has, as a 
result of long experience, better opportuni- 
ties to make profitable investments for him- 
self or herself. This policy also has larger 
loan values than any other, and this some- 
times becomes an advantage to the young 
person. However, the chief advantage of 
the endowment pclicy is its incentive to 
save. 

A limited payment policy, such as the 
twenty-payment life, appeals most directly 
to those who desire to pay for life insurance 
only within the productive period of their 
life. This policy should attract the young 
man who is uncertain, of an income after 
a given period, or who does not wish insur- 
ance premiums to be a burden upon him 
after middle life. Out of the relatively large 
and certain income of his early productive 
vears he pays for his insurance. This policy 
also appeals to the man of middle age who 
has probably neglected to purchase life 
insurance but who wishes to buy it and pay 
for it before he becomes actually old. 
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Stan rd GUARANTEED PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Te assure a healthful home at moderate cost; to add to the 

eneral beauty of its interior; to give the home builder 
all the best in plumbing fixtures that experience, sanitary 
science and the highest skill have produced—this is the 


mission of “Standard” equipment. They have carried this 


creed into millions of homes. 


*‘Modern Bathrooms’’—Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of 
**Modern Bathrooms’’—100 pages in color. It shows practical, modern bathrooms at 
costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in detail. Floor plans, 
ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model equipment for kitchen and 
laundries, are also shown. Sent free. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and _oner enameling, and thus meet the requirements 

for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, of those who demand “Standard” quality at less 

etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label, expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will 

with the exception of one brand of baths bearing last a lifetime. And no fixture is genuine unless 

the Red and Black Label, which, while of the tt bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- 

first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thin- stitution of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” 
goods in writing (not verbally). 


Standard Sanitary ‘Tf. Co. Dept. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York . . ese wy. fe na Paes Cleveland .. . 4505 Euclid Ave. 
. Michigan Ave. Cincinnati . . 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can. 20-28 Jackson 8t., W. 

1215 Walnut Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue, 8. London, E.C. 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Street, E. New Orleans . . 846 Baronne St, Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. 

. 106 Federal Street Montreal, Can. 215 Coristine Bidg. Washington, D.C. . Southern Bidg. 
. 100 N. Pourth Street © Boston . . 186 Devonshire Street Toledo, Ohio . 311-321 Erie Street 

. 719 Rialto Bidg. Louisville 319-23 W. Main Street Fort Worth,Tex. Front & Jones Sts. 
17-19 West 11th St. San Antonio, Tex., 212 Losoya Street 








For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Vain Oblations I am glad to see that 

there has been a collec- 
tion made of Katharine Fullerton Gerould’s 
stories. ‘‘ Vain Oblations”’ is the title (Scrib- 
ner’s), and “Vain Oblations” is one of 
the most remarkable short stories that was 
ever written by an American author. When 
it appeared in Scribner's Magazine, it at- 
tracted wide attention from all 
readers. A few letters were sent to the editor 
asking him why he published it; but even 
those who may not have liked the story — for 
it is terrible in its realism — could not help 
being greatly impressed by it. Six other 
stories by Mrs. Gerould are in this volume; 
and, while they are all far and away ahead cf 
the usual magazine story, there is not one 
that compares in power and thrill with “Vain 
Oblations.”” The way this story is told 
makes one feel that the thing not only could 


classes of 


have happened, but did happen, though it 


may never have happened. I, for one, hope 
that it never did. That such a thing could 
be, would be too terrible to contemplate. | 
should like to see a novel by Mrs. Gerould, 
but it may be that she can write only short 
stories. There are writers that can do jus- 
tice to themselves only in that form of litera- 
ture, notably Bret Harte, who made a fail- 
ure with “Gabriel Conroy,” his one and only 
attempt as a full-fledged novel. ‘Vain Obla- 
tions”’ in novel size would be impossible — no 
nerves could stand it; but as a short story it 
is in a class by itself, and a high class at that. 


ane In “The Precipice”’ 

The Precipice (i oughton, Mifflin) Elia 
W. Peattie has given us an up-to-date novel 
that tackles most of the knotty problems that 
are confronting the girl of the period. Kate 
Barrington, the heroine of this story, after 
she left college made up her mind to serve her 
country or city, as so many girls do while the 
ink is still damp on their diplomas. Kate 
was a pretty human girl, and when it came 
right down to love versus public life, the for- 
mer won. When Karl popped the question, 
Kate said “No”; but, holding out her 
hands to him, she added: ‘I love you as my 
life, and my answer is ‘no.’” Is it small 


wonder that he did not take her at her 
word? Karl was not unreasonable, for 
he agreed that she might have her own way 
for a while, but as his wife. 


“The Butterfly,” by Henry 

The Butterfly yitchell Webster (Apple- 
tons), is a jolly sort of book. It tells us the 
story of a fascinating dancer (I wonder if, 
by any chance, the author had Miss Joan 
Sawyer in mind?) who steps gayly into a 
college town and works havoc with the im- 
pressionable heart of a young professor. Not 
only the professor but the whole town was 
at the feet of this charming young person, 
who danced as lightly as the wind-blown 
leaves. The professor tells the tale, and in 
a way the story reminds me of “Anthony 
the Absolute” because of the seriousness of 
the lover and the gaiety of the loved one; 
only, the heroine in this story has not the 
touch of pathos in her make-up that | find 
in Héloise Crocker. 


When Ghost Meets Ghost ae oe 
Morgan cer- 

tainly gives us our money’s worth in his 
novels. His latest book, “When Ghost 
Meets Ghost” (Holt),— a capital title, by 
the way,— covers 826 closely printed pages. 
Not only are there many pages in Mr. De 
Morgan’s novel, but there are many charac- 
ters; at least forty live and breathe in these 
eight hundred and odd pages. The story 
might have been printed in parts and sold 
in weekly numbers, as the novels of Dickens 
and Thackeray were published in mid- 
Victorian days. There are some novels that 
we enjoy so much that we would like to go on 
reading them forever. The admirers of Mr. 
De Morgan, and there are many, will find 
their appetite appeased in “When Ghost 
Meets Ghost”’; for, giving as much time to 
its perusal as they can well spare from dan- 
cing and other amusements, it will take a 
large portion of their leisure to read and 
digest it. The scene of this novel is England 
in the early Victorian period, and it is a tale 
of love and mystery strung together with a 
genial humor that mellows its many pages. 
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Bowser Keeps the 


“Punch” 


In Your Gasolene 


And Saves Your Oil 


What you seek in a car is power. 
You can’t get it from devitalized gas. 
Your gasolene must be full-bodied. 
It must abound with all its original 
life—‘*‘ kick’’—‘‘ punch’’—‘‘hit’’ 
or whatever else you wish to call it. 
Bowser has solved that problem. 


Keep your gasolene underground 
—in one of the air-tight, water- 
proof, evaporation and weather-free 


Underground Gasolene Storage Systems 


Then your gasolene will always be 


clean and powerful. It will pump 
any distance to the garage. The 
Bowser pump will measure and check 
it as used. No spillage—no waste— 
no fire hazard. And when the gas 
is used it will make the car go. 


A Bowser system in your Garage saves 
you money. Insures power — plus. Comes 
in any desired 
capacity. Easy 
to install. Easy 
f to operate. 
Adds to the ef- 
ficiency of your 
car. 
Ask about the 
? particular Bow- 
ser System for 
your Garage. 


No More of This Use the coupon. 


Bowser Systems for 
Stores and Factories 


For twenty-nine years Bowser has been solv- 
ing oil storage problems in stores, factories and 
power plants generally. These range from sim- 
ple “‘kerosene”’ equipment to the big centralized 
storage, filtering and circulating oil system. 
Every drop of oil accounted for. No waste. 
No theft. No evaporation. 

Let Bowser help you solve your oil problems. Use the 
coupon. Send it today—NOW. No charge. No obligation. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Oil Handling Devices 


1061 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


COUPON 
S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 
1061 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


Without expense or obligation on my part send me 
particulars regarding a Bowser Oi! Storage System for the 
purpose which I have indicated with an (X) 

( ) Private Garage ( Public Garage 
( Manufacturing 
(State Line 


Dry Cleaners 


Concern 


Street No 


————————— 


Town 
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A New Model 
Self-Filling 
® Fountain Pen 


Press the button and it 
fills itself in 2 seconds 


A self-filling fountain 
pen with a perfectly 
smooth barrel—no 
humps, bumps, or 
projections—that’s the 
new Parker Self-Filler, the 
handiest self-filling fountain 
pen — strikingly different. 
practical and so simple you will wonder 


why this self-filling idea was never thought 
of before. 


A barrel without humps or 
bumps and no projections 


The button you press at the extreme 
end of the pen is out of sight when the 
shield cap is replaced, leaving a 
smooth barrel. 


Geo. S. Parker. 


DAseret. 


Self Sin 
FOUNTAIN 4 


Just the kind of a fountain pen you 
have always wanted to own. A self- 
filler without a single objection and a 
quality pen throughout. 





Now is the time to ask for a demonstration 
of the new $2.50, $3, $4, and $5 Parker 
Self-Fillers. 


The Parker Jack Knife Safety 


A fountain pen you can carry upside down— 
right-side up—in any 
position —-any pocket 





-without danger of 
leaking. Can't smear 
your fingers can't 
soil your linen—han- 
diest safety pen 
made. Think what 
this means to the 
traveler. 


15,000 dealers handle 
Parker Fountain 
Pens. If you can’t 
locate a Parker 
dealer, write for il- 
lustrated catalog 
showing all styles 








A Transparent Pen 


We are now making a 
Parker Pen from a won- 
derful material called 
Bakelite, which looks 
exactly like clear amber 
These new transparent 
Bakelite pens show pre- 
cisely how much ink 
there is in the barrel at 
all times, and enable 
you to see clearly the 
mysterious workings 
of capillary attraction, 
as harnessed by the 
“Lucky Curve.” 








Parker Pen Company 
144 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
You are cordially invited to visit our New York 


Retall Store in the big Woolworth Building and 
see every style of Parker Pen we manufacture 
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The Lodger In “The Lodger” Mrs. 


Belloc Lowndes gives us a 
story in a very different vein from any book 
of hers heretofore published. Her stories, 
as a rule, are, if not of high life, at least of the 
upper middle class. The present story is 
rather of the lower middle class, of a woman 
who keeps a lodging-house and suspects one 
of her lodgers of being a murderer. _ This 
lodger, who gives the title to the book, is a 
gentle sort of person and is not a murderer 
at heart. His landlady thinks that he is 
rather a lunatic at large. She is not afraid 
of him herself, but she is afraid of him for 
what he might do to others. It is a curious 
psychological study, and can hardly be called 
a novel; but it holds the reader’s attention 
as many stories fail to do. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes has the story-teller’s gift, and in the 
few novels that she has written she has 
reached a fairly high-water mark. She 
will some day, unless all signs fail, write 
a “best-seller,” and that is as much an 
author’s ambition as it is an actor’s am- 
bition to be a “matinée idol.’”’ The present 
story appeared first in McC.iure’s, but has 
been rewritten and expanded to a full-sized 
novel. 


The Wanderer’s Necklace - a oer 
aggard is 

himself again in “The Wanderer’s Neck- 
lace”’ (Longmans). It is a long time since 
we have had a real Rider Haggard story, but 
in this one he gives us all the old thrills that 
we felt in reading “‘ King Solomon’s Mines” 
and “She.”” There are incidents and excite- 
ments from the first page to the last, though 
the plot is a simple one and it does not take a 
practised reader to know just how things 
are going to turn out. It is a story of re- 
incarnation, the incarnated telling his own 
story. Sir Rider has set the scene of the story 
away back in the dark ages, so that no one 
can dispute any improbable statement that 
he makes. For a certain mood, there are 
no stories that can take the place of the im- 
probable tales of this author. When one 
wants complete rest, a Rider Haggard story 
is sure to fill the bill. It exacts nothing 
from us, not even the belief in its reality; 
we take it for fiction, and we do not care 
whether such things could be or whether 
they could not be. We are out to be enter- 
tained,to have our minds taken off other 
more serious matters, and stories such 
as “The Wanderer’s Necklace” do this to 
perfection. 
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PAVLOWA—“The ANGELUS is incomparable.” = LYOR ope” 
KYASHT—“The ANGELUS is the only rival of the human fingers.” 
LOPOUKOWA—“The most artistic and delightful Player I have ever heard or used.” 


That the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unite in praise 
of the ANGELUS emphasizes its marvelous Versatility. 


Recognized the world over as the supreme instrument by which anyone may play the 
piano with all the expression of the most skilled finger performer, it is now proclaimed as \ 
the ideal instrument for the dance, because of its unapproachable control of tempo nuances 


through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented). 
Every kind of music can be played with the Angelus 


Whether you wish to play for classic or modern dances, accompaniments for songs or piano i. 
solos, the Angelus is the incomparable instrument. Its exquisite touch is produced through the ) 
Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melodant brings out the Melody clear and sparkling, while the Sus- 
taining Pedal Device and Graduated Accompaniment complete the cycle of Angelus efficiency. | 


‘The Angelus is the pre-eminent player because it enables anyone to produce the 
highest musical effects with ease, and without previous training or technical skill. 


















Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano— An upright made expressly for the i 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. 1 
Lindeman & Sons-Angeius—Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 





Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. } 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 



















McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 














: "The Proof is in the Eating’ 


Painted by G. J. Perrett for Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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The Diminishing 
Dollar 


The dollars you get 
are just as large as 
they ever were, but 
a are smaller in 
purchasing power than ever before. The 
problem is how to make a dollar go as far 
as possible in purchasing the necessities of 
life. Fora dollar you can get one hundred 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


and that means a hundred wholesome, nourishing 

breakfasts. If you add coffee, milk and a little cream, 

a deliciously strengthening and satisfying Shredded 

Wheat breakfast should not cost over five cents. 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the whole wheat prepared 
in digestible form. It is 
ready -cooked and ready- 
to-serve. 


Alwaysheat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. For breakfast serve with hot 
milk and a little cream, adding salt or sugar 
to suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing for 
any meal in combination with sliced bananas, 
baked apples, stewed prunes, or canned or 
preserved fruits. Triscuit is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer and is eaten as a toast with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s Allin the Shreds” 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Getting ready 
for School— 
Jack puts his 

Ribbon Dental 
Cream in his Grip 




















Jack deciding 
to try for the 
Nine wins 
approval from 
the coach 





























The regular 
pitcher neg- 
lects his teeth 
and has indi- 
gestion 











Seed 




































Jack is told to 


go in training 
and joins the 


squad as pitcher 

















Jacks night 


and morning 
routine 

























The big game- 
the regular 
pitcher is in 
poor condition 
and weakens 
































Jack is borne 
from the field 
by his joyful 
mates 


























Jack in fine 
form is put 
in and saves 
the game 


















































What helped 
Jack win _, 
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APPROVED by 
the Board of 

Common Sense 
as the efficient 
dentifrice without 





Colgate & C’# \ 
Established 1806. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouque! Soap—luxurious, lasting, refing 














